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PREFACE. 


The  selection  of  pieces  comprised  in  the  following 
pages,  has  been  prepared  with  particular  reference  to 
the  class  of  institutions  in  which  the  compiler  was  occor 
pied  witn  the  duties  of  instruction. 

He  has,  therefore,  studiously  avoided  all  matter  not 
applicable  to  the  exercises  in  such  establishments.  His 
design  has  been  to  omit,  as  unsuitable  for  the  practice 
of  academic  elocution,  all  pieces  marked,  in  subject 
and  style,  by  the  extremes  either  of  too  juvenile  a 
character,  or  those  of  formal,  political  declamation. 
The  former  always  tend  to  cherish  a  feeble  and  puerile 
style  of  speaking:  the  latter  produce  a  heavy  and 
unnatural  manner  in  youthful  speakers. 

The  volume  now  offered,  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  such 
as  academic  teachers  and  students  may  take  up  without 
having  to  encounter  the  unnecessary  task  of  wading 
through  a  mass  of  inappropiate  matter,  before  reaching 
any  thing  adapted  to  their  use,  but  with  the  certainty 
of  finding  in  it   the  materials  which  their  peculiar 
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circumstances   reqoire  in  the  business  of  elocutionary 
training. 

For  the  remarks  on  attitude  and  gesture  as  con- 
nected with  exercises  in  recitation  and  declamation^ 
the  compiler  is  happy  to  express  his  obligations  to  one 
*  to  whom  he^  in  common  with  so  many  others^  has  been 
indebted  for  personal  instruction ;  and  to  the  same 
source  he  would  refer  students  and  teachers  for  direc- 
tions regarding  the  important  subjects  of  vocal  training, 
articulation^  pronunciation^  inflection,  emphasis,  pauses, 
expressive  tones,  and  all  the  other  details  of  elocution, 
connected  with  utterance.  These  are  presented  in  a 
compendious  form  in  Professor  Russell's  American. 
School  Beader,  and  more  extensively  in  his  work  en- 
titled Orthophony,  or  Vocal  Culture  in  Elocution. 

W.  P,  K 

Glaterack,  Odober,  1868. 
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mmODDCTORI  REMARKS 

ON 

DECLAMATION. 


THE  PBOMINRNT  PRINOIPLBS  OF  GSSTUBE. 

Declamation,  as  an  academio  exercise  designed  to  prepare 
the  student  for  the  practice  of  public  speaking,  includes,  prop- 
erly, a  course  of  training  in  gesture,  or  the  attitude  and  action 
of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  and  discipline  of  the 
Yoice.  The  necessity  of  educational  training  is  as  great,  obvi- 
ously, in  the  former  of  these  departments  of  oratory  as  in  the 
latter.  In  both  cases,  the  actual  business  of  public  life  calls 
on  the  individual  to  do  what  he  has  not  been  accust(wied  to,  in 
the  relations  of  private  life,  vis. — ^to  exert  his  vocal  organs  and 
his  whole  bodily  action  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  in  a  much 
more  forcible  style  of  expression,  than  occurs  in  the  communi- 
cations of  the  domestic  or  the  social  circle.  It  is  this  unwonted 
demand  upon  his  energies  that  embarrasses,  and  impedes,  and, 
perhaps,  utterly  baffles  the  novice  in  public  speaking ;  and  it  is 
to  do  away  such  hindrances  that  academic  exercises  are  pre- 
scribed, by  which  the  young  speaker  may  become  accustomed 
to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  when  endeavor- 
ing so  to  mould  his  voice,  and  regulate  his  bodily  attitude  and 
action,  as  to  attain  full  utterance  and  appropriate  gesture,  when 
addressing  a  numerous  audience  in  a  large  apartment. 

The  inspiration  of  genius  may  enable  a  highly  favored  indi- 
vidual to  break  through  all  restraints,  and  intuitively  do  what 
reflection,  and  study,  and  carefol  practice  prescribe.  But  it  is 
only  such  individuals  who  can  rationally  claim  the  indulgence 
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of  dispensing  with  cultivation.  The  greatest  and  the  best  speak- 
ers of  ancient  and  modem  times,  of  European  or  American 
birth,  have  nniformly  placed  their  reliance  on  assiduous  applica- 
tion and  thorough  training.  The  teacher,  or  the  author,  who  de- 
cries educational  culture  in  speaking, — ^although  he  may  be  per- 
sonally a  model  of  eloquence  and  of  scholarship  as  distinguished 
as  Whately  himself, — unfortunately  misleads  those  whom  he 
should  guide,  and  favors  that ''  generous  neglect"  of  which  ig- 
norance and  indolence  are  ever  so  fond.  Nor  can  the  student 
ever  fall  into  an  error  more  absurd  or  more  fatal  than  that  na- 
ture, without  cultivation,  will  eventuate  otherwise,  in  the  intel- 
lectual field  untilled,  than  in  the  thorns  and  thistles  of  the 
waste,  or  the  weeds  of  the  sluggard's  garden.  '^  Give  me  the 
thing  to  say,''  said  once  a  self-confident  youth,  solicited  to  pay 
attention  to  his  elocution,  "  and  I  will  find  the  way  to  say  it 
without  the  aid  of  elocution !"  So  thought  not  Demosthenes, 
nor  Cicero,  nor  Chatham,  nor  Fox,  nor  Clay,  nor  Webster.  Day 
and  night,  and  year  after  year,  it  was  their  study,  their  strenu- 
ous endeavor,  to  find  the  way  to  say  the  thing  which  was  already 
familiar  to  the  mind.  None  of  these  great  orators  undervalued 
instruction ;  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  them  searched 
the  world  to  find  it. 

The  student  of  noble  aims  and  tru6  ambition  will  never  de- 
spise that  branch  of  self-culture  which  gives  him  readiest  and 
surest  access  to  the  minds  of  his  fellow-men,  for  sympathy  and 
mutual  benefit,  for  intellectual  and  moral  progress,  and  associa- 
ted effort  in  every  form  of  social  ancL  benevolent  action,  whether 
in  the  relations  of  private  or  of  public  life. 

The  volume  to  which  the  present  remarks  are  designed  as  an 
introduction,  being  properly  limited  to  the  furnishing  of  mate- 
rials for  exercises  in  declamation,  and  the  number  of  works  on 
the  vocal  part  of  elocution  being  large,  while  that  of  manuals 
on  gesture  is  comparatively  small ;  it  was  deemed  preferable  to 
restrict  the  following  suggestions  to  the  visible  part  of  oratory^ 
that  which  has  to  do  with  the  attitude  and  action  of  public 
speaking.     This  course  seemed  the  more  advi'^ablo  on  account 
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of  the  general  neglect,  eomparatiyely,  into  which  this  branch 
of  oratorical  training  is  permitted  to  fall. 

While  urging,  however,  the  importance  of  gesture  as  an  indis- 
pensable aid  to  expression,  no  teacher  wonld  wish  to  inculcate 
a  mechanical  and  artificial  style  of  action.  The  true  speaker 
must  have  a  true  manner ;  and  of  the  five  great  attributes  of 
genuine  expression  in  attitude  and  action,  trttth  stands  first, 
followed  by  firbinebs,  forcb,  freedom,  and  profriety.  Orace, 
which  is  sometimes  added  as  a  sixth,  is,  in  all  true  manly  elo- 
quence, but  another  name  for  the  symmetry  which  flows  from 
appropriateness;  and,  in  masculine  expression,  should  never  be 
a  distinct  object  of  attention. 

If  naturalness  of  mumer,  in  attitude  and  action,  has  been 
omitted  in  the  enumeration  of  the  qualities  of  good  style,  it  is 
not  because  that  property  is  deemed  unimportant ;  but  because 
we  are  so  accustomed  to  hear  the  word  '*  natural "  applied  to 
what  is  merely  habitual^  that  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful sources  of  error,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  We  too  often 
hear  persons  say  of  a  speaker's  manner,  that  it  is  *'  natural," 
ev^i  when  it  is  marked  by  the  nasal  twang,  and  the  narrow, 
sharp,  angular  gestures,  and  stiff  attitudes  so  prevalent  in  New 
England,  or  by  the  boisterous  voioe  and  extravagant  action  of 
Southern  oratory, — ^merely  because  the  observer  is  accustomed 
to  such  a  style.  A  truly  natural  manner  is  free  from  local 
faults :  it  is  formed  on  broad  views  and  general  principles :  it 
is  true  to  nature  as  a  whole— not  to  some  confined  or  accidental 
part  of  it.  It  is  enlightened  by  comprehensive  judgment,  and 
refined  by  pure  taste.  In  claiming  nature  as  our  standard,  we 
are  too  prone  to  forget  that  habit  becomes  a  second  nature,  and, 
that  to  judge  correctly,  we  must  see  beyond  its  narrow  limits, 
and  reach  to  principles  and  laws  recbgniied  by  all  cultivated 
minds,  and  applicable  everywhere. 

The  rules  of  gesture  submitted  in  subsequent  paragraphs,  are 
all,  even  when  curried  into  the  closest  details  of  application, 
founded  on  the  great  principles  which  have  been  indicated  un- 
der the  five  foregoing  designations. 
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Tr-uth  of  Gesture. — The  first  of  these  principles,  truth,  or 
simplicity,  implies,  of  course,  entire  exemption  from  all  traits 
of  an  artificial,  fanoifdl,  or  whimsical  character,  fastidiously 
precise  positions,  dancing  school  attitudes,  finical  niceties  of 
anatomical  display  of  joint  or  member,  gliding  motions  of  the 
feet,  obtrusive  curvilinear  sweeps  of  the  arm,  and  gestures  in- 
troduced because  they  are  pretty  or  gracefoL 

Firmness.  —  The  second  feature  of  good  style  in  gesture, 
FIRMNESS,  is  opposed  to  all  feeble  slackness,  or  yielding  weak- 
ness, in  the  limbs,  arms,  and  hands,  or  drooping  positions  of  the 
head  and  neck.  Firmness  implies  that  one  limb  is  firmly 
braced,  as  a  steady  support  to  the  whole  body ;  that  the  whole 
mien  is  upright,  even  when,  in  earnest  appeals  to  the  speaker's 
audience,  he  inclines  somewhat  forward,  that  the  chest  is  al- 
ways well  expanded  and  duly  raised,  and  the  head  erect,  unless 
the  speaker  happens  to  be  placed  much  above  his  audience. 

Force. — ^The  third  characteristic  of  appropriate  manner  in 
gesture,  is  force  ;  which,  as  a  prime  attribute  of  man,  can  nev- 
er be  dispensed  with.  It  forbids  all  feeble,  shufiiing,  and  un- 
necessary shifting  of  the  feet,  a  curtseying  motion  of  the  knee- 
joints,  an  unmeaning  swaying  and  rocking  of  the  body,  a  feeble 
and  timid  half-stretching  of  the  arm,  and  a  niggardly  half- 
opening  of  the  hand  in  gesture;  the  elbow  thus  making  an 
ungainly  angle,  and  the  hand  held  as  if  to  receive  something 
palpable  from  the  audience,  instead  of  sympathy  and  thought. 
Speaking,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  is  giving ^  not  receiving; 
and  the  wide-open  hand  and  free  palm,  not  the  contracted, 
pouch-like  paw,  are  the  proper  visible  language  of  nature  in 
human  speech.  Force  in  gesture  is  utterly  incompatible  with 
any  feeble,  fluttering,  or  flapping  motion  of  the  arm  and  hand. 
The  energy  and  heartiness  of  sincere  expression  demand  the 
visible  efifect  of  an  earnest  will,  in  the  just  force  with  which 
action  is  performed.  Impassioned  eloquence  often  requires 
oldness  in  the  movements  of  the  limbs,  as  well  as  intensity  in 
the  decisive  act  of  gesture.     The  Latin  word  ^^  ictusy"^^  (blow,) 
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is  not  an  inappropriate  one  for  the  terminating  movement  of 
vehement  oratorical  action. 

Freedom. — The  fourth  trait  of  appropriate  manner  in  speak- 
ing,— implies  the  absence  of  all  timidity,  constraint,  bushful- 
ness,  awkwardness,  frozen  or  rigid  attitudes  and  postures; 
cramped  and  stiff  movements;  narrow,  small,  confined  action; 
elbows  pinned  to  the  sides ;  flat  and  stiffened  positions  of  the 
hand;  fingers  and  thumb  clinging  together,  the  whole  hand 
placed  like  a  piece  of  board,  without  joint  or  division,  no  natu- 
ral turn  of  the  wrist,  to  give  the  hand  an  easy  slope ;  all  ges- 
tures made  in  zig-zag  instead  of  flowing  and  curving  lines,  with 
no  free  sweep  of  the  arm,  even  in  the  boldest  passages  of  decla- 
mation ;  the  whole  person  of  the  speaker  rigid  and  motionlesfl 
as  a  statue ;  the  feet  glued  to  the  floor ;  the  very  features  of 
the  face  apparently  immovable  and  blank ;  the  eyes  fixed  on 
vacancy,  or  on  the  floor^  instead  of  communicating  with  the  audi- 
ence ;  the  whole  facial  expression  reminding  an  observer  of  the 
philosophic  speaker  in  the  "  Sartor  Resartus,"  who  maintains  tho 
same  unaltered,  imperturbable  gravity  of  look  as  the  brass  lion's 
head  on  the  public  fountain,  indifferent  whether  it  gives  out 
little  water  or  much. 

Freedom,  as  an  appropriate  feature  of  manner  in  declama- 
tion, manifests  itself  in  easy  attitudes,  calmness  and  self-posses- 
sion in  mien  and  aspect,  natural,  unembarrassed  movement^ 
free,  flowing  gesture ;  the  elbow  freely  raised,  the  hand  fully 
opened  and  naturally  sloped,  the  thumb  parted  freely  from  the 
fingers,  the  fore  and  little  fingers  held  free  from  contact  with 
the  others ;  the  posture  of  the  body  varied  from  time  to  time, 
in  correspondence  with  the  spirit  of  the  language  in  the  compo- 
sition ;  the  features  of  the  face  giving  natural  life  and  warmtlj 
to  the  expresbion  of  the  sentiment,  and  the  eye  directed,  witli 
an  easy  turn,  to  the  eyes  of  the  audience ;  the  speaker's  whole 
manner  causing  his  hearers  to  feel  that  he  is  speaking  to  them, 
not  at  them,  nor  yet  indulging  in  soliloquy  or  apostrophe,  but 
winning  their  attention,  and  exciting  their  sympathies,  by  the 
||»cnuine  eloquence  of  expressive  manner. 
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Propriety, — or  appropriateness  of  manner  in  speaking,— 
the  Jifth  of  the  good  qualities  of  style^ — ^implies,  with  reference 
to  the  speaker  himself,  personally,  that  he  possesses  the  two 
great  requisites  to  success  in  gaining  and  securing  attention,  in 
public  address, — dignity  and  moderation  of  manner.  The  pub- 
lic speaker  presents  himself  in  circumstances  naturally  inviting 
and  calling  for  a  proper  self-respect.  He  has  before  him  an 
assemblage  of  his  fellow-men,  whom  he  is  bound  in  honor,  and 
by  courtesy,  to  respect.  The  subject  on  which  he  is  about  to 
address  them  is,  probably,  one  of  serious  moment,  if  not  of  th« 
utmost  consequence  to  them  and  to  him.  The  occasion  itself 
may  be  one  of  grave  importance  to  the  welfare  of  a  whole  com 
munity ;  and  the  thought  that,  on  his  success  or  failure,  meas- 
ures vital  to  that  community  may  depend,  precludes  every 
association  of  levity  or  trivial  character,  or  low  familiarity  of 
address.  He  is,  by  his  very  position,  elevated  to  a  moral  dig- 
nity, of  which,  if  he  has  the  proper  feelings  of  a  man,  he  can 
not  be  unaware ;  and  to  which,  if  he  is  worthy  of  his  station, 
his  whole  bearing  will  correspond. 

Dignity  of  mien,  as  inseparable  from  the  proprieties  of  pub- 
lic address,  is  opposed  to  every  thing  wearing  the  aspect  of  a 
paltry  trick  of  low  personal  habit ;  ill-formed  manners ;  rude, 
abrupt  deportment ;  careless,  lounging  attitudes ;  swaggering, 
or  jerking  or  twitching  movements ;  odd  peculiarities  of  action ; 
unconscious  and  absent-minded  acts  of  a  ridiculous  or  an  un- 
meaning character;  violent  gesticulation;  frequent  and  un- 
called for  change  of  posture;  mincing,  trivial,  mimetic,  or 
ungraceful  gestures.  No  cultivated  audience  can  long  endure 
the  infliction  of  such  traits  of  manner,  or  retain  their  respect 
for  any  speaker  who  is  so  culpably  forgetful  of  what  he  owes  to 
to  them  and  to  himself. 

True  dignity  of  manner  in  address,  appears  chiefly  in  calm* 
ness,  quietness,  and  due  reserve,  in  the  prevalence  of  a  staid  and 
subdued  manner,  implying  self-respect  and  self-reliance,  intimat- 
ing, in  unobtrusive  language,  a  just  feeling  of  the  speaker's 
ability  to  meet  the  occasion  which  calls  him  forth,  and  of  hia 
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proper  title  to  the  respectful  attention  of  his  hearers.  It  is 
naturally  manifest  in  the  characteristic  details  of  manly  and 
firm  attitude,  noble  gesture,  composure  of  :i»ien,  and  deliberate 
expression. 

Propriety  of  manner  in  public  speaking  implies  not  only  dig* 
nity  of  attitude  and  action,  but  that  moderation  in  expression 
which  bespeaks  the  orator's  clear  perception  that  force  is  not 
violence,  nor  energy  exaggeration.  He  may,  under  the  ex- 
citement  of  strong  emotion,  occasionally  rise  to  vehemence. 
But  even  his  vehemence  will  never  be  extravagance.  Ungov- 
erned  rage,  which  some  speakers  mistake  for  the  fire  of  true 
eloquence,  can  never  move  a  judicious  audience  but  to  pity  or 
contempt.  Even  the  player  is  reminded,  by  the  great  master 
of  dramatic  eloquence,  that,  in  the  very  tempest  of  impassioned 
utterance,  he  must  "beget  a  temperance  that  shall  give  it 
smoothness."  The^^oei^  is  allowed  to  be  rapt,  sometimes,  in  the 
ecstacy  of  his  inspiration ;  but  the  orator  is  expected  ever  to 
remain  master  of  himself,  that  he  may  be  master  of  his  audi- 
ence ;  and,  even  in  his  most  vehement  or  fiery  words  of  utter- 
ance, to  have  a  deliberate  purpose  still  holding  the  check-rein 
on  passion.  To  the  surges  of  emotion  he  still  remains  able  to 
say,  "  Thus  far,  and  no  farther." 

The  moderation  which  his  reflective  judgment  prescribes, 
saves  the  true  speaker  from  all  those  excesses  of  manner  which, 
although  they  may  indicate  the  sincerity  of  the  orator's  heart, 
do  little  credit  to  his  head,  and  only  serve  to  lower  him  in  the 
respect  of  his  audience,  and,  so  far,  to  injure  himself  and  his 
cause.  That  moderation  which  withholds  strong  effects  till 
they  are  due,  and  then  bounds  them  by  the  limits  of  judgment 
and  manly  reserve,  commands,  invariably,  the  profound  respect 
of  the  hearers,  and  renders  them  more  willingly  and  more 
deeply  susceptible  of  his  influence. 

Moderation,  as  a  characteristic  of  manner  in  speaking,  re- 
strains all  tendency  to  violent  gesticulation  and  convulsive 
movement,  to  incessant  action  and  restless  motion,  to  every 
form  of  exaggeration  and  extravagance  in  gesture,  to  the  star- 
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ing  eyes  and  distorted  features  of  ungoverned  and  infuriated 
expression.  In  dramatic  recitation,  and,  sometimes,  even  in  the 
intensity  of  lyric  style,  great  scope  is  unquestionably  due  to 
emotion.  But,  even  in  these  forms  of  expression,  the  judicious 
speaker  knows  how  to  distinguish  between  the  breadth  and 
force  of  theatrical  efifect,  and  that  which  belongs  to  the  chaster 
style  of  the  lecture-room  or  the  academic  platform. 

SUGGESTIONS  ON  ATTITUDE  AND  ACTION. 

From  the  prominent  principles  of  gesture,  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs,  may  be  deduced  the  details  of  attitude  and 
action,  as  they  apply  to  practice  and  training  in  prose  declama- 
tion and  poetic  recitation. 

Attitude. — A  true,  firm,  easy,  and  graceful  position  for  pub- 
lic address,  requires  that  the  weight  of  the  body  should  rest, 
principally,  on  one  foot, — ^not  on  both  feet  equally.  The  latter 
posture  renders  the  attitude  of  the  whole  body  stiff  and  rigid, 
deprives  the  action  of  the  arm  of  the  free  and  consentaneous 
play  of  the  whole  muscular  system,  and  gives  a  mechanical  air 
to  every  motion  of  gesture. 

The  distance  at  which  the  feet  should  be  placed,  is  regulated 
by  the  requirements  oi  firmness  of  support  2jA  freedom,  of  ac- 
tion. By  a  posture  ioo  toidej  freedom  becomes  negligence  and 
slovenliness,  or  the  style  habitually  used  by  the  seaman,  as  he 
steadies  himself  against  the  rolling  of  his  ship.  By  a  position 
too  narrow,  firmness  becomes  stiffness  and  primness,  as  in  the 
mechanical  and  rigid  attitude  of  the  soldier  on  drill.  A  con- 
venient natural  measure  for  the  distance  of  the  feet,  as  required 
by  the  firm  and  easy  and  graceful  support  of  the  human  body, 
in  the  standing  and  speaking  attitude,  is  a  width  equal  to  that 
of  the  broadest  part  of  the  foot.  Precision  and  nicety  are  not 
required  in  this  matter ;  but  a  material  deviation,  either  way, 
from  such  a  standard,  always  incurs  one  of  the  two  faults  men- 
tioned above. 

The  relative  position  of  the  feet,  for  the  convenient  and 
proper  attitude  of  address,  in  public  speaking,  presents  one  foot 
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in  ftdvoDce  of  the  other,  at  the  distanco  mentioned,  as  the  ejiMe 
between  the  heels,  while  the  feet  are  placed  with  the  toes  turned 
oatward  so  far  as  to  create  a  right  angle  by  two  lines,  if  drawn 
one  under  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  each  foot,  and  intersecting 
each  other  under  the  heel  of  the  retired  foot.  The  position 
may  be  represented  thus : 
'  ,  The  shaded  sole  represents  here  that 

^.     ^-^^    y"^        of  the  left  foot,  which  for  the  time 
^Br       ^^^i^  is  supposed  to  bear  the  chief  weight 

'■ifc  CJ*  of  tho  body,  while  the  right  merely 

^^  supports  that  of  the  corresponding 

limb.  The  advantage  of  this  position  is  that  of  firmness,  free- 
dom, convenience,  and  grace,  as  contrasted  with  the  effects  of 
the  two  styles  already  described,  which  might  be  represented,  aa 
in  Fig.  2,  for  the  former,  and,  as  in  Fig.  3,  for  the  latter  of  the  two. 


The  true  position,  (Pig.  1.)  avoids,  also,  the  nngainliness  and 
inconvenience  of  another  common  error  in  tho  position  of  the 
feet,  which  plants  them  parallel,  and  pointing  in  a  line  drawu 
straight  forward  from  the  speaker's  body,  thus: 

In  the  three  false  positions,  tho  weight  of  the  body 
bears  upon  both  feet  equally,  producing  either  a 
clumsy  or  a  stiffened  attitude  of  the  whole  body, 
while  the  true  posture  gives  pliancy  and  flexibility 
to  the  whole  frame,  and  enables  the  speaker  to  address  his 
whole  audience — not  merely  the  hearers  immediately  in  front 
of  him,  but  those,  also,  as  easily,  who  are  seated  on  his  right 
and  on  his  left,  without  the  necessity  of  shifting  his  feet,  but 
merely  by  a  slight  turn  of  the  body.  He  thus  commands,  with- 
out effort,  the  whole  sphere  of  his  address,  and  secures  the  at- 
tention of  all  bis  aadienee.  But  the  speaker  who  falls  into 
any  of  the  three  faults  exemplified,  bus  either  wholly  to  neglect 
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all  of  his  hearers  seated  on  his  right  and  left,  and  make  a  mili- 
tary wheel,  or  a  formal  turn,  at  intervals,  to  avoid  the  apparent 
neglect.  The  shift  of  position,  however,  either  way,  does  little 
good ;  as  it  causes  him  to  turn  his  back  on  the  part  of  his  audi- 
ence from  which,  for  the  moment,  he  wheels  away.  Further, 
when  a  change  of  attitude  is  required  by  a  bold  strain  of  ad- 
dress demanding  an  advance  of  the  speaker's  person,  the  true 
position  causes  no  farther  change  than  merely  the  easy  one  of 
passing  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  advanced  foot,  which 
brings  the  whole  person  forward.  So  when  a  passage  of  quiet 
expression  occurs,  and  naturally  suggests  a  slight  receding  of 
the  whole  body,  no  other  movement  is  needed  than  merely  that 
of  leaning  back,  and  permitting  the  weight  of  the  person  to  rest 
on  the  retired  foot.  The  speaker,  on  the  contrary,  who  falls 
into  any  one  of  the  wrong  positions,  has  to  go  through  a  formal 
and  conspicuous  change  of  attitude,  and  then  only  to  resume 
the  inconvenient  and  ungraceful  posture  which  he  exhibited 
before. 

Easy,  natural,  and  appropriate  change  of  attitude,  at  every 
obvious  change  in  the  current  of  thought, — as  in  commencing 
new  heads  of  a  subject  and  new  paragraphs  of  composition, — 
is  one  of  the  most  obvious  aids  to  freedom  of  manner  in  the 
speaker,  and  to  relief  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  hearer.  A 
careful  regard  to  this  point,  therefore,  in  the  practice  of  exerci- 
ses, is  of  great  moment  to  the  student's  success  in  declamation ; 
and,  although  but  apparently  a  slight  affair,  in  itself,  it  tells, 
with  great  effect,  as  a  genuine  trait  of  appropriate  manner  and 
eloquent  expression.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  necessary  accompaniment 
to  the  change  of  voice  which  naturally  indicates  the  closing  of 
one  topic  or  paragraph  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  one. 

The  natural  language  of  attitude  requires  attention  to  tho 
following  considerations. 

(1.)  When  the  expression  of  thought  is  not  accompanied  by 
strong  emotion,  attitude  naturally  indicates  repose,  and  is 
therefore  quiet  and  retired,  rather  than  active  and  advanced. 
The  posture  of  the  feet,  accordingly,  is  that  in  which  the 
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weight  of  the  speaker's  body  rests  on  the  left  foot  retired^  as 
in  the  illustration  formerly  given  by  "  Fig.  1."  For  the  conveni- 
ence of  a  suggestive  marginal  notation,  of  the  style  of  a  given 
passage,  this  attitude  may  be  indicated  by  the  use  of  initial  let- 
ters, thus :  H,  /.  (Eight  foot,)  a.  (advanced,)  L.  s.  (Left  sup- 
porting.) 

Example, —  "The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  one  of  the 
most  momentous  duties  of  early  life." 

(2.)  Earnest  address,  or  strong  emotion,  on  the  contrary, 
requires  a  movement  forward,  which  throws  tho  weight  of  the 
body  on  the  advanced  foot, — ^which  may  be  suggested  by  initial 
letters,  thus :  B.  f  (Right  foot,)  a.  (advanced ;)  R,  s.  (Right 
supporting;)  or,  more  briefly,  JR.f  a.  «. 

Example  of  Earnest  Address,  —  "Be  assured,  my  young 
friends,  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  one  of  the  most 
momentous  duties  of  early  life.  Let  me  entreat  you,  as  you 
value  your  own  happiness,  never  to  neglect  it." 

Strong  Emotion. — "  Up !  comrade?,  up ! — in  Rokcby's  halls 

Ne'er  be  it  said  our  courage  falls !" 

Attitude  at  the  co7nmencenic?it  of  an  address  or  of  a  recita- 
tion, depends,  properly,  on  no  arbitrary  rule  or  direction,  but 
on  a  due  regard  to  the  character  of  the  composition. — (1.)  If 
the  piece  opens  with  the  expression  of  moderate  sentim£nt  or 
quiet  thought,  the  attitude  is  naturally  that  of  repose  or  tran- 
quillity, mentioned  before,  and  so  continues,  till,  in  the  progress 
of  the  subject,  feeling  begins  to  glow  and  language  becomes  ani- 
mated, warm,  or  energetic,  and  consequently  excites  action  and 
motion.  But  (2.)  if  the  opening  sentiment  and  language  of  the 
piece  is  bold  or  impassioned,  the  commencing  attitude  is  taken 
by  a  movem,ent  forward,  as  formerly  described. 

Example  of  calm  commencement. — "  Mr.  President,  it  is  nat- 
ural for  man  to  indulge  in  the  illusions  of  Hope.  We  are  apt 
to  shut  our  eyes  against  a  painful  truth,  and  listen  to  the  song 
of  that  Siren,  till  she  degrades  us  into  brutes."   (R,f  a.  L,  s.) 
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Bold  commencement, — "  And  dar'st  thou,  then, 

To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, — 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ?"  (J?.  /.  o.  s.) 

At  the  opening  of  a  new  paragraph,  or  the  commencement 
of  a  new  branch  of  a  subject,  or  a  new  train  of  thought,  the 
same  principle  applies  as  at  the  beginnirg  of  a  piece. 

-  Paragraph  exemplifying  the  Retiring  Movement, — "  I  will 
not  farther  encroach  on  the  patience*  of  this  assembly,  than 
merely  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  kind  attention  with  which 
I  have  been  favored." 

Advancing  Movement. — ^^Wilt*  thou  now,  Verres,  say  that 
any-thing  false, — that  even  any  thing  exaggerated,  has  been  ad- 
vanced against  thee  ?" 

A  very  common  fault  in  attitude,  in  academic  declamation, 
is  the  awkward  habit  of  keeping  the  left  foot  advanced,  instead 
of  the  right.  The  left  foot  may  properly  be  advanced  when 
the  speaker  is  addressing  a  hearer  or  a  group  on  his  left ;  and 
the  left  hand  may  then  be  properly  allowed  the  principal  action. 
But  as  the  right  hand  usually  plays  the  principal  part  in  ges- 
ture, as  in  other  forms  of  action,  the  law  of  anatomic  motion 
in  the  human  body,  obviously  requires  the  natural,  symmetric 
correspondence  of  hand  and/oo^.  The  advance  of  the  left  foot 
necessarily  curtails  all  the  gestures  of  the  right  arm,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  comparative  withdrawal  of  that  arm.  The  Ro- 
man orator  holding  the  long  and  cumbrous  folds  of  a  large  part 
of  his  toga  on  his  left  arm,  was  necessarily  subjected  to  this  dis- 
advantage, by  the  law  of  established .  custom,  which  did  not 
permit  him  to  drop  this  encumbrance  till  he  came  to  the  im* 
passioned  utterance  of  his  peroration.  But  this  circumstance 
is  no  plea  for  voluntarily  incurring  an  impediment  to  freedom 
of  action  in  modern  declamation.  True  eloquence,  in  its  irre- 
pressible earnestness,  approaches  those  whom  it  addresses ;  and 

^  The  movement  of  the  feot,  like  the  action  of  the  hand,  naturally  ao- 
companies  the  utterance  of  the  emphaiie  word  of  a  sentence,  and  is  ii) 
ftnct  time  with  its  accented  syllable. 
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the  Appealing  arm  and  band,  stretched  toward  the  aadicnoe,  b«- 
Bpealc  this  fact  But  the  adTonco  of  the  left  foot  instead  of 
the  right,  shortens  the  reach  of  the  right  arm,  and  witholds  or 
.enfeebles  all  effect  of  its  action,  unless  whoa  both  hands  are 
employed  in  the  same  form  of  gesture,  as  in  earnest  appeal  or 
entreaty  addressed  to  large  nmnbors. 

Another  very  common  fault  in  attitude,  is  that  of  Btanding 
with  both  limbs  straight  and  both  knees  braced,  in  consequonca 
of  tbe  fault  before  mentioned,  of  planting  the  weight  of  tba 
body  on  both  feet  equally,  instead  of  chiefly  on  one.  The 
speaker  thus  takes  the  stiff  and  rigid  attitude  of  the  soldier, 
and  loses  utterly  the  air  of  natural  freedom  of  position  and 
movement.  The  true  posture  of  the  limbs,  in  the  attitude  of 
address,  while  it  poBsesaeB  manly  firmness  of  support,  by  the 
braced  position  of  the  knee  of  the  sustaining  limb,  leaves  tbo 
knee  of  the  other  slack  and  free,  by  an  easy  inclination  forward. 
Any  reqaislte  change  of  position  is  then  easily  effected  by  mor- 
ing  the  foot  corresponding  to  the  limb  which  is  thus  free,  and 
ready  for  movcmeot ;  while  the  fault  of  standing  with  both  limbs 
straight  and  rigid,  always  renders  every  change  of  attitude 
formal  and  unnaturoL 
Example  of  Faulty  Attitude.     Stsamplt  of  Correct  AttUude. 


Action. — The  natural  and  appropriate  expression  of  sent* 
mcnt,  when  thought  is  impressive  and  feeling  is  animated, 
extends  not  only  to  increased  foroe  of  utterance,  and  to  change 
of  posture ;  but,  by  a  law  of  onr  coiAtitution,  connecting  in* 
ward  emotion  with  visible  organic  effect,  a  deGnite  and  some- 
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times,  forcible  action  of  the  arm  and  hand  spontaneously 
accompanies  utterance,  and  indicates  the  excitement  of  mental 
energy.  In  sincere  and  earnest  speaking,  such  action  is  com- 
paratiyelj  frequent  and  varied,  unless  in  the  case  of  persons  ot 
eold  and  sluggish  temperament  and  inexpressive  habit.  Con- 
templative and  reflective  thought,  and  profound  abstraction,  or 
any  other  state  of  mere  intellectual  activity,  do  not  incline  to 
outward  expression  by  bodily  action;  as  such  conditions  of 
mind  affect,  chiefly,  the  invisible  organ  of  brain.  But  feeling 
and  tuiU  naturally  impel  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  to 
visible  and  effective  motion,  which  tends  to  excite  sympathy 
and  thought  in  the  beholder.  The  character  of  this  motion  is 
as  various  as  the  different  states  of  human  feeling,  whether 
vivid  or  reserved,  bold  or  subdued,  attractive  or  repulsive,  gen- 
tle or  violent. 

The  speaker,  accordingly,  who  omits  action,  becomes  cold 
and  lifeless  in  his  style,  and  fails  of  producing  any  vivid  effect 
on  his  hearers ;  while  he  who  obeys  the  laws  of  the  human  con- 
stitution, in  the  union  of  body  and  mind,  and  adds  the  natural 
living  effect  of  action  to  that  of  speech,  secures  earnest  atten- 
tion and  lively  sympathy,  and  thus  deepens  the  impression  of 
every  thought  which  he  utters. 

The  action  to  which  we  now  refer, — ^that  of  the  arm  and  hand, 
principally, — is,  both  technically  and  customarily,  termed  ges- 
ture, although  that  word,  by  its  etymology,  applies  not  improp- 
erly to  the  whole  bearing  of  the  body,  in  posture  and  motion. 

The  natural  effect  of  gesture,  as  connecting  the  eye  with  the 
mind,  and  action  with  feeling,  becomes  as  it  were  a  species  of 
language,  which,  like  all  other  definite  and  intelligible  forms 
of  expression,  may  be  read  and  studied  and  spoken,  in  all  its 
various  modes.  The  attentive  analysis  of  gesture  becomes, 
therefore,  an  important  means  of  success  in  interpreting  and 
applying  this  form  of  universal  language.  The  following  gene- 
ral observations  on  this  subject,  may  serve  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  the  examination  of  details  and  for  the  performance  of 
practical  training  exes/ciscs. 
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1.  The  style  of  gesture,  and  the  comparative  frequency  of  its 
occurrence,  depend  wholly  on  the  nature  of  the  speaker's  sub' 
j'ect,  and  the  rhetorical  character  of  the  expression  which  he 
uses. — This  remark  applies  as  forcibly  to  the  manner  of  spcak- 
irg  the  opening  sentences  of  any  composition  as  to  that  of  the 
whole  piece.  A  bold  style  of  opening  demands  forcible  and 
frequent  gesture :  a  quiet  and  subdued  introduction  needs  little 
or  no  aid  of  action. 

2.  The  style  of  speaking,  in  a  plain  prose  address  of  a  didatic 
character,  requires  but  few  and  slight  gestures ;  as  such  forms 
of  composition  appeal  chiefly  to  the  silent  reflective  action  of 
the  reason,  in  matters  requiring  merely  the  exercise  of  the  judg- 
ment or  the  understanding, — not  that  of  feeling  or  imagination, 
to  which  action  is  indispensable. 

3.  An  address  or  discourse  on  moral  topics,  requires  a  style 
of  action  more  energetic,  more  frequently  occurring,  and  extend- 
ing through  larger  spaces.  Subject  and  language,  in  such  forms 
of  communication,  are  more  dependent  on  the  effects  of  feeling 
and  imagination,  and  consequently  of  gesture. 

4.  Political  addresses,  appeal  yet  more  vividly  to  feeling  and 
imagination,  and  abound,  comparatively,  in  forcible,  frequent, 
and  expansive  gesture. 

5.  A  literary  or  a  moral  discourse,  if  argumentative  in  its 
form,  approaches  the  style  of  political  address,  in  the  force, 
frequency,  and  freedom  of  gesture, — ^if  poetic  in  its  spirit,  and 
flgurative  in  language,  it  will  incline  to  still  more  impassioned 
modes  of  action. 

6.  The  appropriate  recitation  of  a  piece  composed  in  the  form 
t)f  verse,  depends  necessarily  on  the  imaginative  and  impassioned 
associations  in  which  poetry  abounds,  and  which  lead  to  vivid 
and  graphic  expression.  The  recitation  of  poetic  pieces,  accord- 
ingly, requires  a  more  vivid,  intense,  and  varied  style  of  action 
than  belongs,  usually,  to  prose  declamation. —  "  Foeiic^^  prose, 
however,  as  it  abounds  in  imagery  and  graphic  effect,  requires 
a  corresponding  poetic  character  in  gesture. 

7.  Purely  poetic  compositions  require,  in  epic  forms,  a  grave 
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and  majestic  style  of  action, —  large  in  space,  lofty,  slow,  and 
sweeping ;  in  lyric  verse,  which  is  comparatively  vivid,  abrupt, 
and  varied,  a  c  jrresponding  vividness  and  variety  in  the  charac- 
ter of  gesture ;  in  serious  dramatic  pieces,  a  style  yet  moro 
intense,  graphic,  and  imaginative,  than  that  of  lyric  composi- 
tion, and  yet  possessing  much,  sometimes,  of  epic  grandeur  and 
dignity.  Comedy  and  humorous  lyric  poety,  are  nearly  the 
same  in  expressive  style  of  gesture, — ^free,  graphic,  playful,  and, 
sometimes,  even  mimetic,  in  their  spirit  of  mirthfulness. 

The  common  faults  of  declamation  as  regards  gesture,  are 
cither  the  omission  of  action,  or  the  ceaseless  recurrence  of  it  :— 
sometimes  they  consist  in  feeble,  confined,  angular  movements 
and  positions  of  the  arm  and  hand. 

T?ie  character  of  Gesture,  as  dependent  on  that  of  Emotion. 

Gesture,  being  the  natural  visible  expression  of  emotion,  may 
be  systematically  studied  with  as  definite  certainty  as  the  artist 
attains  in  drawing  or  in  sculpture.  It  is  only  the  ignorance 
arising  from  inattention  that  can  produce  the  impression  which 
is  not  unfrequently  uttered  by  persons  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful on  other  subjects,  that,  although  the  cultivation  and  regula- 
tion of  the  voice  may  justly  require  a  studious  attention,  the 
character  of  gesture  is  a  spontaneous  product  of  intuition  or  of 
instinct,  and  therefore  does  not  admit  of  study  or  investigation. 
Were  this  arbitrary  assumption  a  truth,  then  the  world  could 
never  have  possessed  an  historic  painter  or  a  sculptor,  whose 
noble  productions  all  result  from  the  most  profound  and  studious 
application  to  the  effects  of  attitude  and  action  tis  the  genuine 
language  of  emotion.  All  great  actors,--men  whose  professional 
business  is  the  truthful  delineation  of  human  character,  in  its 
living  and  most  vivid  aspects, — ^have  been  the  most  attentive 
and  critical  observers  of  this  department  of  expression,  and  to 
this  faithful  study  of  nature  have  owed  much  of  their  success 
in  personation. 

The  principal  features  of  expressive  gesture,  however,  do  not 
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rt^quire  a  long  or  laborious  coarse  of  inTcstigation :  thoy  arc 
obvious  to  every  observant  eye,  and  need  no  more  arduous 
study  than  merely  to  follow  these  prominent  points,  as  they 
develop  themselves  in  detail  to  intelligent  and  thoughtful  ex- 
amination. The  characteristic  attitudes  and  action  of  the  prin- 
cipal emotions  susceptible  of  expression,  are  the  following : 

Solemnity,  by  its  natural  scdatencss,  tends  to  keep  the  body 
and  the  hands  stilly  but  raises  the  head  and  eyes  slowly. 

Example, — "How  sweet  and  solemn  is  this  midnight  scene  !"• 

Animation!  naturally  inspires  activity  and  gives  movement 
to  the  whole  body,  lights  up  the  features,  and  impels  the  limbs 
and  arms  to  brisk  and  expressive  action. 


[1.]  [2.] 

r.— "Ui      " 


Example. — "  Up  I  let  us  to  the  fields  away, 

, [3.] — , 

And  breathe  the  fresh  and  balmy  air !" 

[1.]  An  advance  of  attitude,  and  an  arousing  upward  move- 
ment of  hands  and  arms. — [2.]  An  advancing  or  sidelong  step, — 
arms  extending  forward  or  sidelong,  parallel, —  hands  freely 
open. — [8.]  Arms  expanding, — attitude  and  hands  as  in  [2.] 

Awe  and  Reverence  cause  a  stiH  and  subdued  posture,  raist 
the  hands  and  eyes  very  slowly,  and  hold  them  long  siiU  and 
fixed. 

Example. —  "  In  winter,  awful  Thou  1'* 

*  This  and  all  other  examples  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  practiced 
till  tlie  student  becomes  perfect  in  the  attainment  of  entering  fully  and 
deeply  into  every  emotion,  with  a  genuine  sympathy,  and  of  expressing  it 
natm-ally  and  vividly  not  only  in  tone,  but  in  attitude  and  action. 

f  In  the  study  of  gesture,  it  is  an  advantage  to  proceed  by  eontraatt  of 
emotion,  as  best  adapted  to  call  forth  feeling  and  imagination, — ^the  great 
sources  of  all  true  and  eloquent  expression.  Good  elocution  is  no  series 
of  rounetic  tricks ;  it  is  the  cultivated  expression  of  sincere  and  deep-felt 
emotion.  The  true  speaker  does  not  "  put  on,**  but  takes  in,  and  gives  out 
the  effe^>  which  moves  him. 
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Arrogance  and  Presumption,  by  their  natural  force,  impel 
the  body  to  motion,  haughtily  turning  the  speaker  away  from, 
or  impelling  him  impudently  up  to,  those  whom  he  addresses. 
By  their  swelling  self-importance,  they  incline  to  lofty ,  erect,  and 
expansive  attitudes.  They  jerk  up  the  head,  curl  the  lip,  ex- 
pand the  nostrils,  and  give  the  eye  the  downward  glance  of 
contempt :  they  incline,  also,  to  scornful  action,  in  the  form  of 
contemptuous  and  repulsive  waves  of  the  hand. 

Example. — Malvolio,  (in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  elated  with  the 
idea  that  his  noble  mistress  has  fallen  in  love  with  him,)  speak- 
ing  to  Sir  Toby,  Fabian,  and  Maria, 

"  Go,  hang  yourselves,  all  I  You  are  idle,  shallow  things ;  I 
am  not  of  your  element." 

(triep  enfeebles  the  whole  mien  and  attitude,  and,  when 
deeply  felt,  is  expressed  in  the  alternate  drooping  and  upturn- 
ing of  the  liead  and  eyes,  and  the  alternate  raising  and  drop- 
ping of  the  hands. 

Example. —  "Oh I  I  have  lost  you  all, 

Parents,  and  home,  and  friends  I" 

Joy  impels  to  brisk  and  springing  movement  ;^— when  highly 
excited,  clasps  and  raises  the  hands,  or  throws  them  up,  widely 
apart ;  and,  when  ecstatic  or  exultant,  waves  the  hand  above 
the  head. 

Examples. —  "  Joy,  joy  forever !  my  task  is  done ! 

The  gates  are  past,  and  heaven  is  won  I" 
"  Liberty  I  Freedom ! —  Tyranny  is  dead  I" 

Fear,  when  it  extends  no  further  than  apprehension,  timidity 
or  cowardice,  inclines  to  narrow,  confined,  and  cowering  pos- 
tures, and  trembling  motion ;  but,  when  it  amounts  to  alarm 
and  terror,  it  causes  shrinking  and  starting,  wide  positions  of 
the  feet,  and  hurried  retreating.  Its  feebler  form,  as  expressed 
in  gesture,  draws  in  the  hands,  keeps  them  close  to  the  body, 
half-turns  away  the  head,  and  keeps  the  eyelids  down:  its 
stronger  expression  causes  the  eyes  to  stare,  the  nostrils  to  ex* 
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pand,  the  mouth  to  open^  the  head  to  turn  rapidly ^  in  alternate 
motion  to  and  from  the  object  of  dread ;  the  arms  are  projected 
rigidly  J  on  a  line  level  with  the  shoulder ;  the  hands  vertical^ 
-fingers  stiffened  and  outspread^  as  if  to  keep  off  the  approaching 
object  of  terror. 

Examples, — Timidity  and  Apprehension. — ^^  I  dare  not  take 
a  step  further.     I  am  too  near  the  brink  already !" 

Cowardice, — ^'  I  feel  my  valor  oozing  out  at  the  palms  of  my 
hands." 

Fear  and  Alarm, —  ^'  Ah !  what  is  that  sound  that  now  lar- 
ums  his  ear  ?" 

Dread, —  "  Step  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not  hear  a 
footfall  I" 

Terror, —  "  The  foe !  they  come,  they  come  1" 

Courage  traces  the  whole  body  in  every  limb,  and  renders 
the  posture  jirm^  and,  sometimes,  defiant^  or,  at  once,  braced 
and  expanded.  It  clinches  the  hand  in  resolve  and  determina* 
tion,  and  straightens  or  projects  the  arm  toward  the  invading 
object.  False  courage,  or  False  Confidence  and  Boasting, 
exaggerates  the  style  of  true  courage,  assumes  wide  positions 
and  a  bold,  swaggering  gait,  and  adopts  large,  lofty,  and  sweeps 
ing  gestures. 

Examples. — Genuine  Courage.- — "  Come  one,  come  all  1— 
This  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base,  as  soon  as  1 1" 

Boasting. — *^  On  level  ground,  I  could  beat  forty  of  ye !" 

Anger  is  expressed,  in  attitude,  by  wide  positions,  rapid 
strides  towards  the  object  of  anger,  and  by  stamping  ; — in  ac- 
tion, one  or  both  hands  clinched.  The  expression  in  the  fea- 
tures are  a  fierce  frovm,  a  darting  eye,  set  teeth,  and  expandea 
nostrils. 

Example,-^    "  And  dar'st  thou,  then. 

To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 
The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ?* 
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Indifference  is  expressed  by  a  careless  posture;  —  hea4 
partly  averted; — arms,  perhaps, /oZc^ed 

Example. — "  If  you  did,  I  care  not." 

Earnestness  approaches  the  object  of  attention,  leans  for^ 
ward,  extends  the  arms  towards  the  attractive  object. 

Example. — "  Speak ! — I  am  bound  to  hear !" 

Aversion  withdraws  from  its  object,  averts  the  face  with  a 
frown,  curls  and  parts  the  lips,  expands  the  nostrils,  and  uses 
repellent  gesture.  Loathing  has  the  same  traits  more  strongly 
marked. 

Example. — Aversion, — "  1  like  not  yon  lean  Cassius  I" 

Loathing. — **  Vipers  that  creep  where  man  disdains  to  climb  I' 

Eagerness  and  Ardor  spring  toward  their  object ;  head  and 
body  leamng  forward  ;  eyes  widely  open  and  sparkling  ;  mouth 
slightly  open  with  a  partial  smile,  nostrils  moderately  expanded, 
arms  and  hands  reaching  forward,  as  if  to  grasp  an  object. 

Example. — "  Oh  I  speak  again,  bright  angel  1" 

Hatred  and  Detestation  incline  away  from,  and  brace  them- 
selves against  their  object.  In  action,  the  arms  are  stiffened, 
the  hands  clinched.  The  expression  in  the  features  is  that  of  a 
fierce,  frowning,  flashing  eye  ;  distended  nostrils  ;  set  teefth  ; 
wide-parted  lips,  and  grinning  mouth  ;  head  drawn  back. 

Examples. — "  I  hate  him,  for  he  is  a  Christian  I" 

"  Curs'd  be  my  tribe,  if  I  forgive  him  I" 

Entreaty  and  Supplication  reach  toward  the  person  who  is 
addressed,  and  thus  produce  an  advancing  movement  and  an 
inclining  or  kneeling  posture.  In  action,  the  arms  are  pro- 
jected;  hands  wide-open  or  clasped.  The  facial  expression  is 
marked  by  eye-brows  slightly  raised,  eyes  glancing  earnestly, 
nostrils  expanded,  mouth  open,  and  somewhat  curved  down- 
ward, as  in  pit" 
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Examples. — "  Let  me,  npon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this  I" 

'^  0  God  of  battles  I  steel  my  soldiers^  hearts, 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them  not  to-day,  O  Lord  I 
Oh  I  not  to-day  1" 

Admiration,  when  (1.)  deliberate^  leans  hack^  to  enjoy  the 
contemplation  of  its  object;  when  (2.)  earnest  and  intense^  it 
leans  forward  toward,  or  hangs  over,  its  object.  In  the  for- 
mer of  these  moods,  (1.)  it  is  thus  expressed  in  action:  arms 
and  hands  expanded,  or  elevated,  or  both.  The  expression  in 
the  features  is  marked  by  the  placid  brow  and  smiling  mouth 
and  eye.  In  the  latter  mood,  (2,)  the  gesture  is  that  of  both 
arms  extended,  parallel  toward  the  object;  hands  open  or 
clasped;  the  features  a-glow  with  earnest  and  ardent  cxpressioDi 
combining  love  and  joy. 

Examples. — (1.)  "  Fair  stars !  are  not  your  beings  pure  ?" 
(2.)  "  Perdition  catch  my  soul,  but  I  do  love  thee  1" 

Kevenge,  when  (1.)  deep-seated  and  deliberate,  braces  the 
attitude  of  the  whole  body,  as  in  deep  determination.  In  ac- 
tion, the  arm  is  thrown  violently  downward,  the  hand  clinched. 
The  facial  expression  is  marked  by  a  fierce  frovm,  glaring  eye, 
set  teeth,  mouth  drawn  doum,  lips  unde  apart.  (2.)  When 
revenge  is  violently  impassioned,  it  becomes  violent  in  move" 
ment,  and  exaggerated  in  every  one  of  the  preceding  details  of 
gesture  and  aspect. 

Examples. — 
(1.)  "  If  it  feed  nothing  else,  it  will  feed  my  revenge." 

(2.)  "  Oh  I  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand  lives— 
My  great  revenge  had  stomach  for  them  all  !*' 

Pride  erects  the  whole  frame,  and  throws  the  head  upward 
and  backward,  moves  with  a  unde  and  finn  step,  folds  the  ar7n3, 
or  places  one  akimbo,  waves  away,  superciliously,  the  person 
who  excites  it,  turns  the  eye  upward,  expands  the  nostrils^  and 
curves  the  mouth  downward. 
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Example. — "  The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own, 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp  I" 

(1.)  Haughtiness,  (2.)  Contempt,  and  (3.)  Scorn,  have  the 
same  general  traits  as  Pride,  but  much  more  strongly  marked.  In 
the  expression  of  these  emotions,  the  attitude  is  yet  more  erect, 
the  whole  bearing  more  lofty  and  disdainful ;  the  hack  turned 
towards  the  opposite  party.  Haughtiness  prefers  the  gestures 
and  expression  of  Pride :  Contempt  and  Scorn  are  expressed, 
in  action,  by  an  occasional  disdainful  downward  and  outward 
sweep  of  the  arm  and  hand.  The  features  exhibit  the  eye- 
brows alternately  rising  and  falling  ;  the  eye  glancing  from 
head  to  foot  of  the  person  who  excites  the  emotion ;  the  nos- 
trils widely  distended;  lips  curled  tmd  projected. 

Examples. — (1.) "  Then,  when  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains, 

Proud  limitary  cherub !" 

(2.)  "  You,  wretch ! — you  could  live  and  enjoy  yourself  while 
the  noble-minded  are  betrayed, — ^while  nameless  and  birthlcss 
villains  tread  on  the  neck  of  the  brave  and  long-descended  1" 

(3.)  "  You  common  cry  of  curs — I  banish  you  /" 

Humility  keeps  attitude  confined  and  subdued^  and  avoids 
movement  J  or  change  of  posture ;  the  head  sinking  ;  the  body 
bent ;  the  arm  and  hand  waving  submissively  downward,  or 
drawn  inward,  and  laid  upon  the  chest  over  the  heart ;  tho 
hands  sometimes  folded  and  gently  sinking  in  front  of  the 
body. 

Example. — "  I  humbly  thank  your  Grace !" 

Defiance. —  When  (1.)  it  anticipates  being  attacked,  braces 
itself  in  the  attitude  of  resistance,  inclining  backward;  but 
when  (2.)  it  becomes  bold  and  violent,  it  takes  the  attitude  of 
attack,  faces  the  opponent,  and  approaches  him.  The  action, 
in  defiant  resistance,  (1.)  is  exhibited  thus :  arms  braced,  and 
hands  clinched^  but  held  downwards,  the  features  marked  by 
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the  fiercely-knit  broWj  glaring  eye,  expanded  nostrils,  and 
curled  lips.  The  action  of  (2.)  aggressive  defiance  throws  the 
arm  violently  forward,  hand  clinched,  and  the  countenanoe  aa 
in  (1.),  but  marked  more  by  fierce  hostility  and  violence. 

Examples. — (1.)  "  Thy  threats,  thy  mercy  I  defy  I" 
(2.)  ''  I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him  V* 

Submission  and  Eesignation  have  the  same  style  of  attitude 
and  gesture  as  Humility,  but  more  expressively  marked. 

Example. — "  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honors.  Prostrate  on 
the  earth,  I  humbly  recognize  the  Divine  justice." 

Threatening,  when  personal,  moves  toward  the  party  threat- 
ened ;  raises  the  arm,  clinches  and  shakes  the  hand,  knits  the 
brows,  kindles  the  eye,  expands  the  nostrils,  parts  the  lips 
widely,  sets  the  teeth. 

Example. —  "  If  thou  speak'st  false, 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive. 
Till  famine  cling  thee  I" 

Meekness  has  the  same  general  style  of  expression  as  Hu- 
mility, but  less  characteristically  manifested.  The  attitude  is 
not  confined  or  bent,  but  merely  unassuming  and  quiet.  The 
hands  usually  hanging  motionless,  by  the  sides ;  the  eyes  inclin- 
ing upward. 

4 

Example. — "  Pour  on !  I  can  endure." 

Tranquillity,  Calmness,  and  Composure,  are  indicated  by 
the  attitude  of  repose,  steady  and  fixed ;  gentle  and  subdued 
action  of  the  arm  and  hand;  features  calm,  or  serene. 

Examples. — 
"  O'er  all  the  peaceful  world  the  smile  of  Heaven  shall  lie  I' 

"  My  thoughts,  I  must  confess,  are  turned  on  peace." 
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COMMON  FAULTS  IN  GESTURE. 

The  student  who  has  carefully  perused  the  preceding  exam 
pies  of  the  attitude  and  action  which  naturally  give  expression 
to  various  emotions,  and  who  has  faithfully  practiced  the  ges- 
tures indicated  and  described,  is  now  prepared  for  a  still  closer 
study  of  the  character  of  gesture  as  marked  by  the  details  of 
line  and  motion.  Previous,  however,  to  this  course  of  applica- 
tion, it  may  be  useful  to  advert  to  some  of  the  common  faults 
incurred  in  consequence  of  neglected  habit  or  erroneous  prac- 
tice. 

And,  first  may  be  mentioned  the  obvious  fault  of  keeping  the 
hands  down  by  the  sides,  during  a  whole  speech  or  piece.  This 
style,  as  it  has  no  action,  has  neither  life  nor  power.  It  exhib- 
its a  statue  of  flesh,  instead  of  a  living,  expressive  human 
being. 

2.  The  opposite  fault  of  incessant  gesticulation,  which  makes 
the  declaimer  resemble  the  toy  wooden  figure  of  a  monkey, 
moved  by  mechanism. 

3.  Gesture  coming  before  or  after  it  is  due,  because  before 
or  after  the  emphatic  word,  instead  of  along  with  it. 

4.  Little,  insignificant  gestures,  made  with  the  elbow  sunken 
down  to  the  side,  instead  of  being  well  raised  so  as  to  be  free 
from  the  body. 

5.  Angular  jerks,  instead  of  free,  flowing  gestures. 

6.  Feeble  and  girlish  movements  of  the  arm,  instead  of  manly 
action. 

7.  The  opposite  style  of  violent,  thrashing  action,  and  huge 
sweeps  of  the  arm. 

8.  Skimming  gestures,  which  sail  horizontally  through  the 
air,  instead  of  descending  with  emphatic  energy. 

9.  Inward  gestures  which  drive  towards  the  speaker's  body, 
instead  of  outward,  downward,  or  upward. 

10.  Monotonous  action,  in  consequence  of  repeating  the  same 
gesture  at  every  emphatic  word,  instead  of  changing  its  mode 
of  action  as  that  of  the  piece  changes  its  style  of  language  and 
sentiment 
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11.  Poetic  and  Jlorid  gestures,  used  in  speaking  ^hin  prose, 

12.  Prosaic  and  mechanical  gestures,  applied  to  poetry. 

13.  Stiff  action,  arisiog  from  a  perfectly /?a^  position  of  tho 
hand,  with  the  thumb  and  fingers  dose  together. 

14.  Holding  tho  hand  half  open,  as  if  to  receive  or  beg 
something. 

15.  Too  frequent  use  of  both  hands  in  the  same  gesture,  in- 
stead of  reserving  such  action  for  expansive  thought  and  exten- 
sive description,  or  for  warm  appeals  to  a  whole  assembly. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  APPROPRIATE  STYLE  OP  GESTURE. 

The  common  gestures  of  conversation,  being  addressed  to  a 
few  persons  close  by  the  speaker,  are  too  small,  slight,  and  an- 
gular, for  the  style  of  public  speaking.  The  orator,  to  appeal 
to  all  the  individuals  of  a  large  audience,  must  raise  and  ex- 
tend his  arm  freely  and  fully.  The  gestures  of  the  publio 
speaker,  may,  from  their  large  and  forcible  style,  be  easily  ana- 
lyzed and  subjected  to  study. 

A  full  gesture,  such  as  is  required  in  declamation  and  recita- 
tion, resolves  itself  uito  three  parts,  or  a  first,  second,  and  third 
movement,  as  follows :  the  1st  raises  the  arm, — straight,  but 
not  rigid, — ^to  a  level  with  the  shoulder,  and  in  a  line  oblique 
from  the  speaker's  face, — ^with  the  hand  edgewise ;  the  2d  raises 
the  fore-arm,  and  draws  the  hand  toward  the  temples,  without 
letting  the  elbow  sink;  the  3d  extends  the  whole  arm  in  what- 
ever line— downward,  upward,  or  outward — ^the  gesture  of  a 
given  sentiment  requires. 

Key  TO  THE  Analysis  of  Gesture. — There  are  three  prin- 
cipal lines  of  gesture,  and  on  these  all  others  are  founded :  1st, 
descending^  in  which  the  hand  descends  as  low  as  the  level  of 
the  hip-joint ;  2d,  horizontal^  on  a  level  with  the  shoulder ;  3d, 
ascending^  the  hand  rising  as  high  as  the  head. 
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Tracing  a  line  directly  ui  front  of  the  speaker's  shoulder,  the 
three  principal  lines,  already  mentioned,  would  yield,  in  suc- 
cession, the  gestures  denominated  "  descending  in  front,"  "  hor- 
izontal in  front,"  "  ascending  in  front."    See  Frontispiece, 

Tracing  a  line  obliquely  from  the  speaker's  face,  the  principal 
lines  would  give  the  gestures  "  descending  oblique,"  "  horizon- 
tal oblique,"  "  ascending  oblique." 

Tracing  a  line  extended  from  the  speaker's  side^  we  obtain 
the  gestures  "  descending  extended,"  "  horizontal  extended," 
"  ascending  extended." 

Tracing  a  line  oblique  backward  from  the  speaker's  body,  we 
have  the  gestures  "  descending  oblique,  backward,"  "  horizontal 
oblique,  backward,"  **  ascending  oblique,  backward."* 

The  initial  letters  of  these  definitions,  would  run  thus,  when 
used  for  the  convenience  of  abbreviation :  Z).  f.  ("  Descending 
in  /ro7i/,")  H.f.  ("  Horizontal  in  front^^^)  &c.  D.  o.  ("  De- 
scending oblique,^^)  &c.  D.  e.  {^^  Descending  extended^^)  &c. 
D.  o.  b,  ("  Descending  oblique,  backward,^'*)  &o. 

Add  to  these  the  following :  R.  h.  (Eight  hand ;)  L.  h.  (Left 
hand  \)  B.h,  (Both  hands ;)  s.  (supine — ^palm  upward,)  p,  (prone 
— ^palm  downward,)  v.  (vertical — ^upright,  palm  outward ;)  po, 
(pointing;)  cli,  (clinched;)  cla,  (clasped.) 

By  the  use  of  these  initials,  we  have  a  system  of  notation  for 
marking  as  well  as  analyzing  gesture.  With  the  further  aid  of 
the  following  designations,  the  subsequent  applications  to  exam- 
ples will  be  fully  understood. 

Dots,  preceding  italics,  indicate  the  1st  or  the  1st  and  2d 
preparatory  movement  before  defined.     Dots,  foUotving  italics, 

*  The  practice  of  free,  bold  gesture  in  all  these  lines,  is  of  the  utmost 
value,  as  a  means  of  giving  force^  freedom,  and  grace  to  action.  The  ges- 
tures described  should  be  performed,  first,  with  the  right — then,  with  the 
left  hand — ^then  with  both  hands.  They  should  be  repeated  also  with  all 
positions  of  the  hand ;  as  supine^  (back  down,)  prone,  (palm  down,)  verti- 
cctl,  (upright ;)  also  in  the  form  of  pointing,  and  with  the  hand  clinched. 
These  gestures,  practiced  thus,  become  the  gymnastics  of  action  for  train- 
ing the  body  to  pliancy  and  power  of  expression. 
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intimate  that  whatever  position  of  the  hand  was  assumed  in  the 
italicized  words,  is  continued  unchanged. 

Italics  indicate  the  emphatic  word  or  words,  and  conse- 
qucntlj  the  third  or  consummating  motion  of  the  gesture,  as 
before  analyzed. 

Tfie  grave  accent  ( ^ )  indicates,  where  there  is  more  than  one 
emphatic  and  italicized  word,  the  exact  place  on  which  the  ges- 
ture  falls,  in  coincidence  with  the  accented  syllable  of  the  most 
emphatic  word  of  a  clause  or  sentence.  This  is  the  only  truo 
place  for  the  consummation  or  completing  of  a  gesture.  Before 
or  after  this,  it  falls  out  of  time,  and  awkwardly. 

An  upright  mark  (  |  )  indicates  the  suspension  or  delay  of 
the  arm,  after  the  completion  of  the  preparatory  movement,  and 
before  the  consummating  motion.  In  solemn  style,  this  sus- 
pense is  long ;  in  lively  style,  short. 

PRACTICAL  EXAMPLES  AND  TRAINING  EXERCISES  IN 

GESTURE. 

The  following  examples  are  designed  to  indicate  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  lines  and  movements  of  gesture,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  furnish  material  for  a  thorough  course  of  practice  and 
training  in  expressive  action,  for  young  speakers. 

I. — Gestures  performed  with  One  Hand. 
R,  H,  S.  D,  f,  (Right  hand  supine,*  Descending  in  front,) 
R,  F.  A.  L,  s,  (Right  foot  advanced.  Left  supporting.*) 

THE   STYLE   OP    A    STRONG   PARTICULAR   ASSERTION. 

Examjtle. — ^^  This  sentiment  I  will  maintain  |  with  the  last 
breath  oilifey^ 

*  See  preceding  Key  to  the  AnalyBis  of  Gesture. 

f  In  practice,  each  gesture  should  be  repeated  till  it  can  be  performed 
easily,  naturally,  and  gracefully.  It  is  of  great  service,  as  a  discipline  to 
the  arm  and  hand,  to  repeat  the  action,  several  times,  in  dumb  show,  vaith' 
out  the  toords,  so  as  to  bend  the  attention  more  closely  on  the  gestare.  LnH 
thus  acquire  the  power  of  executing  it  more  easily  and  expertlv 
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•Zr./. — Personal  Appeal. — B.f.s, 
"  I  appeal  |  to  you,  sir,  for  your  decision." 


•  •  .  •  • 


A,f, — Appeal  to  God. — L.  f.  s. 

"  T  appeal  |  to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts,  for  the  truth  of 
what  i  utter."  


Z>.  o. — General  Assertion. — L.  f,  s. 
'-  Of  all  mistakes  |  none  are  so  fatal  as  those  which  we  incur 
through  prejudice." 

JjT.  o. — General  Thought. — L,  f.  s. 
"  Truth,  honor,  |  justice,  were  his  motives." 


•     •••••••• 


A.  o. — Sublimity  of  Association. — R,  f,  s. 
"  Fix  your  eye  I  on  the  prize  of  a  truly  nolle  ambition — ^the 
consciousness  of  excellence." 

D,  e, — Rejection — L,  /.  s. 
"  Away  with  an  idea  so  absurd  1" 

H.  e, — Description. — R,  f.  5. 
^  The  breeze  of  morning  |  wafted  incense  on  the  aic. 


•   •% 


Negation. — L.  f.  s. 

"  Not  as  the  conqueror  comes, 
•  ■■••.  .... 

They,  the  true-hearted,  came." 

A.  e. — Triumph. — B.  f,  s, 
'<  In  dreams  through  camp  and  court  he  bore  | 
The  trophies  of  a  cdnqueror,^^ 

D.  o,  b, — ^Vehement  Eejection. — B.  f.  s. 

■^'  Away  with  an  idea  so  abhorrent  to  humanity  I" 

•  • 

*  Refer  to  the  Key,  as  explained.  The  right  hand  supine,  and  right  Iboi 
advanced,  oontinae  till  otherwise  directed. 
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ff.  o.  b. — ^Allusion  to  Bemoteness  in  time  and  space. — L.  f,  5. 
^  Search  the  records  of  the  remotest  antiquity  for  a  parallel 
to  this,  and  you  will  search  them  in  rain." 

A.  o,  b. — ^Boldest  sttle  of  Tiuumps. — L.f.  $ 

^'  His  few  soryiTing  comrades  saw 

[is  smile  when  rang  their  proud  hurrdh  /" 


R.  a  P. 
D.f. — ^Repression,  {special  or  partundar.) — £.f.  a. 

''  Put  down  the  unworthy  feeling  i" 

•  •  • 

H.f. — ^Restraining,  {fecial  or pariictdar.) — A/,  s. 
^^  "Restrain  the  unhallowed  propensity." 

lA.  f.  seldom  used.] 

D.  o. — ^Repression,  {ffeneraUzed) — B.f,  s. 

^  Let  every  one  who  would  merit  the  Christian  name  |  repress 
such  a  feeling."     

H,  o, — ^RESTRAiNiNa  (generalized.) — B,  /.  s. 

<*  I  charge  you  as  men  and  as  Christians  |  to  lay  a  restraint 

on  all  such  dispositions  I" 

A,  0. — Deprecation. — L.  f.  s. 

Ye  gods,  I  fvithhdld  your  vengeance  I" 
•    ♦..  •......, 

D.  e. — Superposition. — L.  f.  s. 

''  The  hand  of  affection  |  shall  smooth  the  tt^rf  for  your  last 

piUowP 

*    •   • 

D.  e, — Cessation. — L»f.  s. 
<^The  tumult  of  life  |  has  ceased:^ 

H.  e. — Superposition. — L.f.  s. 
**  The  cloud  of  adversity  |  threw  its  gloom  |  over  all  his 
prospects^ 
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A.  e, — Superposition^ — L.f.  s. 
"  So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder  cloud 
That  swathes,  |  as  tvith  a  purple  shroud, 
Benledi's  distant  hill." 

R.  H.  V. 
[2>.  /.  not  in  use.] 

jET.  /. — Repulsion. — B.  f.  s. 
"  Arise  I  meet  |  and  repel  your  foe  I" 

A.f. — ^Deprecation:  (strong.)— Z/./l  s. 
«  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God  I" 

H.  0. — Defence. — L,  /.  s. 

<<  He  generously  extended  the  arm  of  power  io  ward  off  the 

blow." 

•    •   • 

A.  o. — Deprecation,  (moderate.y-'L,  f,  s* 
"  May  Heaven  |  avert  the  calamity  I" 

JE[.  e. — Aversion. — L,f,  s. 
"  Out  of  my  sight,  thou  serpent  I" 

JJ.  o.  6. — Extreme  Aversion. — L.f.  8. 
"  Thou  tempting  fiend,  avdunt  /" 

Repeat  all  the  preoeding  gestures  with  the  left  hand,  for  the  sake  of 
discipline ;  as  the  left  hand  is  occasionally  used  in  gesture,  and  the  oom- 
mand  of  it  is  important  to  fi'eedom  and  force  in  speaking. 

ll.~^Oestures  performed  with  Both  Hands. 

R  H.  a 
.2>.  /. — ^Deposition. — L.  f  s. 
*^  All  personal  feeling  he  deposited  on  the  altar  of  his  coon- 
try's  good." 

H.f — Entreaty. — B.  f.  s. 
"  Listen,  I  imjpZore  you,  to  the  voice  of  reason!" 
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A*f. — ^Devotional  Address.^-^./.  s. 

''  Hail!  uniyersal  Lord.'* 
•  •  •  • 

D*  O.— ReLXNQUISHMENT.'— 'Zr.  f%  8. 

"  Eyery  personal  adyantage  |  h$  surrhuknd  to  the  oommon 
good." 

H.  o. — ^Welcomino.— A/.  «. 

'<  WA:ame/  onoe  more,  to  jonr  early  home  1'* 

A.  o. — ^Haiuno. — S./.  s. 
''HaUI  holy  Light  I" 


•  •  • 


D.  e. — ^Renunciation. — L.f,  s. 

"  I  utterly  renaitnee  all  the  supposed  adyantages  of  such  a 

•   .   •   • 

station." 

JSr.  e. — ^Universalitt. — L.f.  s. 

^  They  yet  slept  |  in  the  wide  abyss  of  possiihUUgJ^ 

A,  B. — Exultation. — B.f,  s. 
"  Joy,  joy,  I /or  iverP^ 

B.  H.  P. 
2>.  /. — Superposition. — JJ.  /.  s. 
^  Lie  lightly  on  him,  earth — ^his  step  was  light  on  thee  ** 

•    •    a 

H.f. — ^Blessino. — B.f.  s. 
''  Now,  all  the  blessings  of  a  glad  father  |  light  on  thee  I" 

A.'f, — ^Adoration. — R.f,  s. 
'<  Blessed  be  Thy  name/  O  Lord,  Most  High  I" 

2).  o.— HuMUJTT.^Z/.  jf.  s, 
'*We  are  in  Thy  sight  |  but  as  the  warms  cfthe  dustP^ 


«  Xaj  tlie  gnee  of  God  oMdk  «ii&  jpw^ 

<<  And  ki  tfe  te^  ivnlMfw  mk  I 
OV  afi  Hu  wmaUaiM  tops/* 

D.  «. — SssnrsciAnax. — Ijl/.  s. 
^ Here  let  the  tomnhs  of  poaBBon  |ybr 


f  .  «. DlFFUSMJK. — J 

^  Spread  tmdlf  otoiomI  tlie  beKTen-brealbing  eilmr' 

A.  «. — ^Blefahoh  ahd  Ezfahshhl — Jl/.  s. 
^  Heayen  |  <>{MfMiel  wide  her  eYer-dnriiig  gateow" 

R  H.  V. 
[The  desoending  line  not  in  use.] 

H.  f. — Te&kor. — L.  f.  s.    (Post^um  very  wide.) 

"  Hence^  hideons  specter  1*^ 

•  •••  •••••■••• 

A>f. — ^Deprecation. — L.f.  s. 
''  Avhrt^  O  God,  the  firown  of  thj  indignation  I" 

*<  Far  from  |  our  hearts  be  so  inhuman  a  feelmgl" 

A.  o.— Aversion,  (elevated.) — L.  f,  s. 
*'  Let  me  not  |  name  it  to  you,  ye  chaste  stars  I" 

ff.  ^.---Dispersion.— Zr./.  ». 

«  And  if  the  night 
Have  gathered  aught  of  evil  or  concealed,  J 
Ditpirse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark  1" 
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A»  e. — Dispersion,  {more  forcible.) — B.f.  $, 

''  Mdt  and  di^H^  ye  specter  doubts,  that  roll 
•   ••  •••••••• 

Cimmerian  darkness  on  the  parting  soul  1" 

The  pointing  finger  is  used,  in  any  line,  for  emphaiio  du^ 
Unction  and  dose  discrimination. 

Example. — ^^  Yon  trembling  coward,  who  forsook  his  master." 

The  shut  hand,  (clinched,)  in  any  line,  for  vicHeht  anger, 
fierce  or  stem  determination. 

Example. — ^^  And  dar'st  thou,  then. 

To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, — 
The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ? 
And  hop'st  thou  thence  unscathed  to  go  ? 
No  I  by  Saint  Bride  of  BothweU,— no  1" 

The  fingers  apart  indicate  horror  ^  or  extreme  fear. 

"  Avaunt !  and  quit  my  sight  I     Let  the  earth  hide  thee  I 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold ; — 

Hence  I  horrible  shadow. 
Unreal  mockery,  hence  I" 

An  upward  sweep  of  gesture  sometimes  takes  place  in  aston* 
ishmentf  or  in  an  arousing  caM,  or  summons.  Thus,  B.  h.  9.— 
ff.o. — ^" Awake!  B.  h.  v.  A.  e. — Arise!  or  be  for  ever 
fallen !" 

The  feeble  rising  and  dropping  of  one  hand,  express  regret ; 
— of  both, — grief  Thus,  B.  h.  p.  H.  o. — ^^  Ah !  unhappy 
man  I" — B.  h.  A.  o. — ^^  Farewell !  a  long  farewell  to  all  my 
greatness !" 

The  solemn  raising  of  both  hands,  occurs  in  adoration. 
Thus, — B.  h.  V. — A.  o. — ^^  Great  and  marvelous  \  are  Thy 
works.  Lord  God  Almighty !" 


THE 
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M.  F.  TUPP 

Higher,  higher,  ever  higher, — 
Let  the  watchword  be,  "  Aspire  !*• 

Noble  Chnstian  youth ; 
Whatsoe'er  be  God's  behest, 
Try  to  do  that  duty  best. 

In  the  strength  of  TVuth.  « 

Let  a  just  Ambition  fire 
Every  motive  and  desire 

God  and  Man  to  serve ; 
Man,  with  zeal  and  honor  due, 
God,  with  gratitude  most  true, 

And  all  the  spirit's  nerve ! 

Let  not  Doubt  thine  efforts  tire : 
God  will  give  what  all  require. 

Raiment,  home,  and  food ; 
And  with  these,  contented  well, 
Bid  thine  aspirations  swell 

To  the  Highest  Good  1 

From  the  perils,  deep  and  dire, 
Of  Temptation's  sensual  mire. 

Keep  thy  chastened  feet ; 
Dread,  and  hate,  and  turn  away 
From  the  lure  that  leads  astray, 

Satan's  pleasure-cheat  I 

And,  while  thus  a  self-denier. 
Stand  the  stalwart  self-relier, — 
Bravely  battling  on. 
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Though  alone, — no  soul  alive  . 
Ever  stoutly  dared  to  strivey 
But  saw  the  battle  won ! 

Higher,  then,  and  always  higher,-* 
Let  Mui's  motto  be,  "  Asptkk  !^ 

Whosoe'er  he  be. — 
Holy  liver !  happy  dier  I 
Earth's  poor  be^  and  Heaven's  choir. 

Are  reserved  for  thee  I 


Ex.  IL'-'ASPIRATIONa  OF  YOUTH. 

J.  XOMTOO: 

HiaHBR,  higher,  will  we  dimb, 

Up  the  mouut  of  glory, 
^That  our  names  may  live  through  time 

In  our  country's  story ; 
Happy,  when  her  welfare  calls, 
He  who  conquers,  he  who  &l]a. 

Deeper,  deeper,  let  us  toil 

In  the  mines  of  knowledge. 
Nature's  wealth,  and  learning's  spoD, 

Win  i^m  school  and  college ; 
Delve  we  there  for  richer  gems 
Than  the  stars  of  diadems. 

Onward,  onward,  may  we  press 

Through  the  path  of  duty ; 
Virtue  is  true  happiness. 

Excellence  true  beauty. 
Minds  are  of  celestial  birth ; 
Make  we,  then,  a  heaven  of  earth. 

Closer,  closer,  let  us  knit 

Hearts  and  hands  together, 
Where  our  fireside  comforts  at. 

In  the  wildest  weather ; 
O,  they  wander  wide  who  roam 
For  the  joys  of  life  from  home. 
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Ex.  TXL-^EXOELaiOR. 

The  shades  of  night  were  idling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  deTice, 
Excelsior ! 

His  brow  was  sad ;  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  &lchion  from  its  sheath ; 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue. 

Excelsior !  i 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone ; 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan^ 
Excelfflor  I 

"  Try  not  the  Pass  I"  the  old  man  said ; 
"  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead ; 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide  I" 
And  lodd  that  clarion  voice  replied. 
Excelsior ! 

**  O  stay,"  the  maiden  said,  "  and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast  I" 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye ; 
But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sign. 
Excelsior  I 

"  Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch ! 
Beware  the  awM  avalanche !" 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  Good-night ; 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height. 
Excelsior ! 

At  break  of  day,  as  heaven-ward 
The  pious  monxs  of  Ssdnt  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried,  through  the  startled  air. 
Excelsior ! 
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A  traveler,  by  the  &ithful  hound, 
Half-buried  in  the  snow  was  found, 
Still  grasping,  in  hb  hand  of  ice, 
The  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior ! 

• 
There,  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful  he  lay ; 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star, 
Excelsior ! 


Ex.  T^.^LOOK  ALOFT, 

J.  LAWBKNOB,  JR. 

In  the  tempest  of  life,  when  the  wave  and  the  gale 
Are  around  and  above,  if  thy  footing  should  ^l. 
If  thine  eye  should  grow  dim,  and  thy  caution  depart, 
*'  Look  aloft  I"  and  be  firm,  and  be  fearless  of  heart. 

If  the  friend  who  embraced  in  prosperity's  glow. 
With  a  smile  for  each  joy  and  a  tear  for  each  woe. 
Should  betrav  thee  when  sorrows  like  clouds  are  arrayed, 
'^  Look  alofl  I"  to  the  friendship  which  never  can  fade. 

Should  the  visions  which  hope  spreads  in  light  to  thine  eye, 
Like  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  but  brighten  to  fly. 
Then  turn,  and  through  tears  of  repentant  regret, 
*^  Look  aloft  I"  to  the  Sun  that  is  never  to  set. 

Should  they  who  are  dearest,  the  son  of  thy  heart. 
The  wife  of  thy  bosom,  in  sorrow  depart, 
**  Look  aloft"  from  the  darkness  and  dust  of  the  tomb. 
To  that  soil  where  affection  is  ever  in  bloom. 

And  oh !  when  death  comes  in  his  terrors,  to  cast 
His  fears  on  the  future,  his  pall  on  the  past, 
In  that  moment  of  darkness,  with  hope  in  thy  heart. 
And  a  smile  in  thine  eye,  ''  look  aloft "  and  depart. 
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Ex.  Y.^TffJB  LOVB  OF  HOME. 

DAKIXL  WKBsnm. 

It  is  only  shallow-minded  pretenders  who  either  make 
distinguished  origin  a  matter  of  personal  merit,  or  obscure 
origin  a  matter  of  pereonal  reproach.  Taunt  and  scoffing  at 
the  humble  condition  of  early  life  affect  nobody  in  America 
but  those  who  are  foolish  enough  to  indulge  in  them,  and 
they  are  generally  sufficiently  punished  by  public  rebuke.  A 
man  who  is  not  ashamed  of  himself  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
his  early  condition. 

It  did  not  happen  to  me  to  be  bom  in  a  log-cabin ;  but 
my  elder  brothers  and  sisters  were  bom  in  a  log-cabin,  raised 
among  the  snow-drifts  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  period  so 
early,  that  when  the  smoke  first  rose  from'  its  rude  chimney, 
and  curled  over  the  frozen  hills,  there  was  no  similar  evi- 
dence of  a  white  man's  habitation  between  it  and  the  settle- 
ments on  the  rivers  of  Canada. 

Its  remains  still  exist ;  I  make  it  an  annual  visit.  I  carry 
my  children  to  it,  to  teach  them  the  hardships  endured  by 
the  generations  which  have  gone  before  them.  I  love  to 
dwell  on  the  tender  recollections,  the  kindred  ties,  the  early 
affections,  and  the  touching  narratives  and  incidents  which 
mingle  with  all  I  know  of  this  primitive  family  abode. 

I  weep  to  think  that  none  of  those  who  inhabited  it  are 
now  among  the  living ;  and  if  ever  I  am  ashamed  of  it,  or  if 
ever  I  fail  in  affectionate  veneration  for  him  who  reared  it, 
and  defended  it  against  savage  violence  and  destruction, 
cherished  all  the  domestic  virtues  beneath  its  roof,  and, 
through  the  fire  and  blood  of  a  seven  yes^rs'  revolutionary 
war,  shrunk  from  no  danger,  no  toil,  no  sacrifice,  to  serve 
his  country,  and  to  raise  his  children  to  a  condition  better 
than  his  own,  may  my  name,  and  the  name  of  my  posterity, 
be  blotted  for  ever  from  the  memory  of  mankind! 


Ex.  Yt-^GOMBAT  OF  HIAWATHA  AND  MUDJEKEEWI8, 

LQ27GFELLOW. 

Then  up  started  Hiawatha, 
And  with  threatening  look  and  gesture 
Laid  his  hand  upon  the  black  rock, 
On  the  fatal  Wawbeek  laid  Lt, 
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With  Lis  mittens,  Minjckahwnn, 
Bent  the  jutting  crag  asnnder, 
Smote  and  crashed  it  into  fragments. 
Hurled  them  madly  at  his  father, 
The  remorseful  Mudjekeewis, 
For  his  heart  was  hot  within  him. 
Like  a  living  coal  his  heart  was. 

But  the  ruler  of  the  West-Wind 
Blew  the  fragments  backward  from  him, 
With  the  breathing  of  his  nostrils, 
With  the  tempest  of  his  anger, 
Blew  them  back  at  his  assailant ; 
Seized  the  bulrush,  the  Apukwa, 
Dragged  it  with  its  roots  and  fibers 
From  the  margin  of  the  meadow. 
From  its  ooze,  the  giant  bulrush ; 
Long  and  loud  laughed  Hiawatha! 

Then  began  the  deadly  conflict. 
Hand  to  hand  among  the  mountains ; 
From  his  eyrie  screamed  the  eagle, 
The  Keneu,  the  great  war-eagle ; 
Sat  upon  the  crags  around  them, 
Wheeling  flapped  his  wings  above  thenu 

Like  a  tall  tree  in  the  tempest 
Bent  and  lashed  the  giant  bulrush  ; 
And  in  masses  huge  and  heavy 
Crashing  fell  the  iatal  Wawbeek ; 
Till  the  earth  shook  ^dth  the  tumult 
And  confusion  of  the  battle. 
And  the  air  was  full  of  shoutings, 
And  the  thunder  of  the  mountains, 
Starting,  answered,  "  Baim-wawa  I" 

Back  retreated  Mudjekeewis, 
Rushing  westward  o'er  the  mountains, 
Stumbhng  westward  down  the  mountains. 
Three  whole  days  retreated  fighting. 
Still  pursued  by  Hiawatha 
To  the  doorways  of  the  West-Wind, 
To  the  portals  of  the  Sunset, 
To  the  earth's  remotest  border. 
Where  into  the  empty  spaces 
Sinks  the  Sun,  as  a  flamingo 
Drops  into  her  nest  at  ni^t&ll, 
*     In  the  melancholy  marshes. 
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**  Hold !"  at  length  cried  Mudjekeewis, 
'^  Hold,  ni7  son,  my  Hiawatha  I 
Tis  impossible  to  kill  me, 
For  you  can  not  kill  the  immortal. 
I  have  pat  you  to  this  trial, 
But  to  Know  and  prove  your  courage ; 
Now  receive  the  prize  of  valor  I 

*'  Go  back  to  your  home  and  people, 
Live  among  them,  toil  among  them, 
Cleanse  the  earth  from  all  that  harms  it, 
Clear  the  fishing-grounds  and  rivers, 
Slay  all  monsters  and  ma^cians, 
AU  the  Wendigoes,  the  giants. 
All  the  serpents,  the  Kenabeeks, 
As  I  slew  the  Mishe-Mowka, 
Slew  the  Great  Bear  of  the  mountains. 

^^  And  at  last,  when  Death  draws  near  you, 
When  the  awful  eyes  of  Pauguk 
Glare  upon  you  in  the  darkness, 
I  will  share  my  kingdom  with  you. 
Ruler  shall  you  be  thenceforward 
Of  the  North west-Wind,  Keewaydin, 
Of  the  home-wind,  the  Keewaydin." 

Thus  was  fought  the  £unous  battle 
In  the  dreadful  days  of  Shah-shah, 
In  the  days  long  since  departed, 
In  the  kingdom  of  the  West-Wind. 
Still  the  hunter  sees  its  traces 
Scattered  fer  o'er  hill  and  valley ; 
Sees  the  giant  bulrush  growing 
By  the  ponds  and  water-courses, 
Sees  the  masses  of  the  Wawbeek 
Lying  still  in  every  valley. 


Ex.  YIL-^TffJS  COLD  WATER  MAHT. 

JOHH  Ck  SAZS 

Tedsre  lived  an  honest  fisherman, 

I  knew  him  passing  well — 
Who  dwelt  hard  by  a  little  pond. 

Within  a  little  dell. 
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A  grave  and  quiet  man  was  he, 
Who  loved  his  hook  and  rod ; 

So  even  ran  his  line  of  life, 
His  neighbors  thought  it  odd. 

For  science  and  for  books,  he  said, 

He  never  had  a  wish ; 
No  school  to  him  was  worth  a  fig, 

Except  a  "  school "  of  fish. 

This  single-minded  fisherman 
A  double  calling  had, — 

To  tend  his  flocks,  in  winter-time. 
In  summer  fish  for  shad. 

In  short  this  honest  fisherman, 

All  other  toils  forsook ; 
And  though  no  vagi*ant  man  was  he, 

He  lived  by  "  hook  and  crook." 

All  day  that  fisherman  would  sit 

Upon  an  ancient  log. 
And  gaze  into  the  water,  like 

Some  sedentary  frog. 

A  cunning  fisheiman  was  he ; 

His  angles  all  were  right ; 
And  when  he  scratched  his  aged  poll, 

You  'd  know  he  'd  got  a  bite. 

To  charm  the  fish  he  never  spoke, 
Although  his  voice  was  fine ; 

He  found  the  most  convenient  way, 
Was  just  to  "  drop  a  line." 

And  many  a  "gudgeon"  of  the  pond, 
If  made  to  speak  to-day, 

Would  own  with  grief,  this  angler  had 
A  mighty  "  takmg  way." 

One  day,  while  fishing  on  the  log. 
He  mourned  his  want  of  luck, — 

When,  suddenly,  he  felt  a  bite. 
And  jerking — caught  a  duck  I 
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Alas  I  that  day,  the  fisherman 

Had  taken  too  much  grog ; 
And  being  but  a  landsman,  too, 

He  could  n't  "  keep  the  log." 

In  vain  he  strove  with  all  his  might, 

And  tried  to  gain  the  shore ; 
Down,  down  he  went  to  feed  the  fish 

He'd  baited  oft  before ! 

The  moral  of  this  mournful  tale 

To  all  is  plain  and  clear: — 
A  single  "  drop  too  much  "  of  rum, 

May  make  a  watery  bier. 

And  he  who  will  not  "  sign  the  pledge," 

And  keep  his  promise  ^t. 
May  be,  in  spite  of  &te,  a  stark 

Cold-water  man«  at  last ! 


Ex.    YUL-^THB  OCEAN. 

Likeness  of  heaven ! 

Agent  of  power ! 
Man  is  thy  victim, — 

Shipwreck  thy  dower  I 
Spices  and  jewels 

From  valley  and  sea. 
Armies  and  banners. 

Are  buried  in  thee ! 

What  are  the  riches 

Of  Mexico's  mines. 
To  the  wealth  that  far  down 

In  thy  deep  waters  shines  ? 
The  proud  navies  that  cover 

The  conquering  west — 
Thou  fling'st  them  to  dedth. 

With  one  heave  of  thy  breast! 

From  the  high  hills,  that  view 
Thy  wreck-making  shore. 

When  the  bride  of  the  mariner 
Shrieks  at  thy  roar ; 


SHEA. 
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When  like  lambs  in  the  tempest 
Or  mews  in  the  blast, 

O'er  thy  ridge-broken  billows, 
The  canvass  is  cast, — 

How  humbling  to  one 

With  a  heart  and  a  son]. 
To  look  on  thy  greatness 

And  list  to  its  roll. 
To  think  how  that  heart 

In  cold  ashes  shall  be, 
While  the  voice  of  Eternity 

Rises  from  thee ! 

Yes !  where  are  the  cities 

Of  Thebes  and  of  Tyre  ? 
Swept  from  the  nations 

Like  sparks  from  the  fire ; 
The  glory  of  Athens, 

The  splendor  of  Rome  ? 
Dissolved, — and  for  ever, — 

Like  dew  in  thy  foam. 

But  thou  art  almighty, — 

Eternal, — sublime, — 
Unweakened, — unwasted, — 

Twin  brother  of  Time  1 
Fleets,  tempests,  nor  nations 

Thy  glory  can  bow ; 
As  the  stars  first  beheld  thee. 

Still  chainless  art  thou ! 

But,  hold  I  when  thy  surges 

No  longer  shall  roll. 
And  that  firmament's  length 

Is  drawn  back  like  a  scroll; 
Then^T-then  shall  the  spirit 

That  sighs  by  thee  now. 
Be  more  mighty, — ^more  lasting,- 

More  chainless,  than  thou. 
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Ex.  TL.'^FATE  OF  THE  ROYAL  QBORQS. 

Toll  for  the  brave ! 

The  brave  that  are  no  more, — 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 

Fast  by  their  native  shore  I 

Eght  hondred  of  the  brave, 
Whose  courage  well  was  tried, 

Had  made  the  vessel  heel. 
And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

A  land  breeze  shook  the  shrouds. 

And  she  was  overset ; — 
Down  went  the  Royal  George, 

With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave  I 

Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone ; 
His  last  sea-fight  is  fought ; 

His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle ; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock ; 
She  sprang  no  Sttal  leak ; 

She  ran  upon  no  rock« 

His  sword  was  in  his  sheath ; 

His  fingers  held  the  pen, 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down. 

With  twice  four  hundred  men. 

Weigh  the  vessel  up. 

Once  dreaded  by  our  foes  I 
And  mingle  with  our  cup 

The  tear  that  England  owes. 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound ; 

And  she  may  float  again, 
Fnll-^arged  with  England's  thunder, 

And  plough  the  distant  main. 

But  Kempenfelt  is  gone, — 

His  victories  are  o*er ; 
And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 

Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more. 
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Ex.  H.'^THM  BOUND  OF  THE  SEA. 

Tnon  art  sounding  on,  thou  mighty  sea, 

For  ever  and  the  same ! 
The  ancient  rooks  yet  ring  to  thee, 

Whose  thunders  naught  can  tame. 

Oh  I  many  a  glorious  voice  is  gone, 

From  the  nch  bowers  of  earth, 
And  hushed  is  many  a  lovely  one 

Of  moumfalneas  or  mirth: 

The  Dorian  flute  that  sighed  of  yore 

Along  thy  wave,  is  still ; 
The  harp  of  Judah  peals  no  more 

On  Zi«n's  awful  hilL 

And  Memnon's  lyre  hath  lost  the  chord 

That  breathed  the  mystic  tone ; 
And  the  songs  at  Rome's  high  triumphs  poured, 

Are  with  her  eagles  flown. 

And  mute  the  Mooinsh  horn,  that  rang 

O'er  stream  and  mountain  free ; 
And  the  hymn  the  leagued  crusaders  sang. 

Hath  died  in  Galilee. 

But  thou  art  swelling  on,  thou  deep, 

Through  many  an  olden  clime. 
Thy  billowy  anthem,  ne'er  to  sleep 

Until  the  close  of  time. 

Thou  liflest  up  thy  solemn  voice 

To  every  wind  and  sky ; 
And  all  our  earth's  green  shores  rejoice 

In  that  one  harmony. 

It  fills  the  noontide's  calm  profound. 

The  sunset's  heaven  of  gold ; 
And  the  stUl  midnight  hears  the  soimd. 

E'en  as  when  first  it  rolled. 

Let  there  be  silence,  deep  and  strange, 

Where  sceptered  cities  rose ! 
Thou  speak'st  of  One  who  doth  not  change  ;— 

So  may  our  hearts  repose. 
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Ex.  XL^LOSS  OF  TBE  ABOTIO. 

U»  W.  BXSOBKE. 

It  was  antumn.  Hundreds  had  wended  their  way  from 
pilgrimages ;  from  Rome  and  its  treasures  of  dead  art,  and  its 
glory  of  uving  nature ;  from  the  sides  of  the  Switzer's  moun* 
tains,  from  the  capitals  of  various  nations ;  all  of  them  saying 
in  their  hearts,  we  will  wait  for  the  September  gales  to  have 
done  with  their  equinoctial  fury,  and  then  we  will  embark ; 
we  will  slide  across  the  appeased  ocean,  and  in  the  gorgeous 
month  of  October,  we  will  greet  our  longed-for  native  land, 
and  our  heart-loved  homes. 

And  so  the  throng  streamed  along  from  Berlin,  from 
Paris,  from  the  Orient,  oonvergins  upon  London,  still  hasten- 
ing toward  the  welcome  ship,  and  narrowing  every  day  the 
circle  of  engagements  and  preparations.  They  crowded 
aboard.  Never  had  the  Arctic  borne  such  a  host  of  passen- 
gers, nor  passengers  so  nearly  related  to  so  many  of  us. 

The  hour  was  come.  The  signal  ball  fell  at  Greenwich.  It 
was  noon  also  at  Liverpool.  The  anchors  were  weighed ; 
the  great  hull  iswayed  to  the  current ;  the  national  colors 
streamed  abroad,  as  if  themselves  instinct  with  life  and 
national  sympathy.  The  bell  strikes;  the  wheels  revolve; 
the  signal  gun  beats  its  echoes  in  upon  every  structure  along 
the  shore,  and  the  Arctic  glides  joyftiUy  forth  from  the  Mer- 
sey, and  turns  her  prow  to  the  winding  channel,  and  begins 
her  homeward  run.  The  pilot  stood  at  the  wheel,  and  men 
saw  him.  Death  sat  upon  the  prow,  and  no  eye  beheld  him. 
Whoever  stood  at  the  wheel  in  all  the  voyage.  Death  was 
the  pilot  that  steered  the  crafl,  and  none  knew  it.  He  nei- 
ther revealed  his  presence  nor  whispered  his  errand. 

And  so  hope  was  effulgent,  and  lithe  gayety  disported 
itself  and  joy  was  with  eveiy  guest.  Amid  ail  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  the  voyage,  there  was  still  that  which  hushed 
every  murmur, — "  Home  is  not  fiir  away."  And  every  morn- 
ing it  was  still  one  night  nearer  home  1  Eight  days  had 
passed.  They  beheld  that  distant  bank  of  mist  that  for  ever 
haunts  the  vast  shallows  of  Newfoundland.  Boldly  they 
made  it ;  and  plunging  in,  its  pliant  wreaths  wrapped  them 
about.  They  shall  never  emerge. — ^The  last  sunlight  has 
flashed  from  that  deck.  The  last  voyage  is  done  to  ship  and 
passengers.  At  noon  there  came  noiselessly  stealing  from 
the  north  that  £ited  instrument  of  destruction.  In  that  mys- 
terious shroud,  that  vast  atmospliore  of  mist,  both  steamers 
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were  holding  their  way  with  rushing  prow  and  roaring 
wheels,  but  invisible. 

At  a  league's  distance,  unconscious,  and  at  nearer  approach 
nnwai'ned ;  within  hail,  and  bearing  right  toward  each  other, 
unseen,  unfeit,  till  in  a  moment  more,  emerging  from  the 
gray  mists,  the  ill-omened  Vesta  dealt  her  deadly  stroke  to 
the  Arctic.  The  death-blow  was  scarcely  felt  along  the 
mighty  hull.  She  neither  reeled  nor  shivered.  Neither 
conmiander  nor  officers  deemed  that  they  had  suffered  harm. 
Prompt  upon  humanity,  the  brave  Luce  (let  his  name  be 
ever  spoken  with  admiration  and  respect,)  ordered  away 
his  boat  with  the  first  officer  to  inquire  if  the  stranger  had 
suffisred  harm.  As  Gourley  went  over  the  ship's  side.  Oh, 
that  some  good  angel  had  called  to  the  brave  commander 
in  the  words  of  Paul  on  a  like  occasion,  ^'  Except  these  abide 
in  the  ship,  ye  can  not  be  saved." 

They  departed,  and  with  them  the  hope  of  the  ship,  for 
now  the  waters  gaining  upon  the  hold,  and  rising  up  upon 
the  fires,  revealed  the  mortal  blow.  Oh,  had  now  that  stem, 
brave  mate,  Gourley,  been  on  deck,  whom  the  sailors  were 
wont  to  mind — ^had  he  stood  to  execute  efficiently  the  com- 
mander's will — ^we  may  believe  that  we  should  not  have  had 
to  blush  for  the  cowardice  and  recreancy  of  the  crew,  nor 
weep  for  the  untimely  dead.  But,  apparently,  each  subor- 
dinate officer  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  then  courage,  and  so 
honor.  In  a  wild  scramble,  that  ignoble  mob  of  firemen, 
engineers,  waiters  and  crew,  rushed  for  the  boats,  and  aban- 
doned the  helpless  women,  children,  and  men  to  the  mercy 
of  the  deep  I  Four  hours  there  were  from  the  catastrophe  of 
the  collision  to  the  catastrophe  of  sinking  ! 

Oh,  what  a  burial  was  here  1  Not  as  when  one  is  borne 
from  his  home,  among  weeping  throngs,  and  gently  carried 
to  the  green  fields,  and  laid  peacefully  beneath  the  turf  and 
the  flowers.  No  priest  stood  to  pronounce  a  burial  service. 
It  was  an  ocean  grave.  The  mists  alone  shrouded  the  burial- 
place.  No  spade  prepared  the  grave,  nor  sexton  fiUed  up 
the  hollowed  earth.  Down,  down  they  sank,  and  the  quick 
returning  waters  smoothed  out  every  ripple,  and  left  the  sea 
as  if  it  had  not  been. 
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Ex.  XILr^ffOMS. 

■EBlfAED  BAftTOir. 

Whebb  burns  the  loved  hearth  brightesti 

Cheering  the  social  breast? 
Where  beats  the  fond  heart  lightest, 

Its  humble  ho^es  possessed  f 
Where  is  the  smile  of  sadness, 

Of  meek-eyed  patience  bom. 
Worth  more  than  those  of  gladness 

Which  mirth's  bright  cheek  adorn  ? 
Pleasure  is  marked  by  fleetness, 

To  those  who  ever  roam ; 
Whllegrief  itself  has  sweetness 

At  Ifome !  dear  home  I 

There  blend  the  ties  that  strengthen 

Our  hearts  in  hours  of  grie^^ 
The  silver  links  that  lengthen 

Joy'fr  visits  when  most  brief; 
There  eyes  in  all  their  splendor 

Are  vocal  to  the  heart, 
And  glances  gay  or  tender 

Fresh  eloquence  impart ; 
Then,  dost  thou  sigh  for  pleasure? 

O !  do  not  wide^  roam ; 
But  seek  that  hidden  treasure 

At  Home  I  dear  home  I 

Does  pure  religion  charm  thee 

Far  more  than  au^ht  below  ? 
Wouldst  thou  that  me  should  arm  thee 

Against  the  hour  of  woe  ? 
Think  not  she  dwelleth  only 

In  temples  built  for  prayer ; 
For  Home  itself  is  lonely 

Unless  her  smiles  be  taere ; 
The  devotee  may  Mter, 

The  bigot  blindly  roam ; 
If  worshipless  her  altar 

At  Home  1  dear  home  I 

Love  over  it  presideth, 

With  meek  and  watdiful  awe» 
Its  daily  service  guideth, 

And  shows  its  perfect  law ; 
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If  there  thy  &ith  shall  &3i  thee, 

If  there  no  shrine  be  found, 
What  can  thy  prayers  avail  thee 

With  kneeling  crowds  around  ? 
Go  1  leave  thy  gift  unoffered, 

Beneath  Religion's  dome, 
And  be  her  first-fruits  proffered 

At  home  I  dear  home  I 


Er,  XUL^FEESS  ONI 

XT.  P.  WILLU. 

[From  a  Valedictory  Address.] 

We  shall  go  forth  together.    There  will  come 

Alike  the  day  of  trial  unto  all. 

And  the  rude  world  will  buffet  us  alike. 

Temptation  hath  a  music  for  all  ears ; 

And  mad  ambition  trumpeteth  to  all ; 

And  the  ungovernable  thoughts  within 

Will  be  in  every  bosom  eloquent ; — 

But  when  the  silence  and  the  calm  come  on, 

And  the  high  seal  of  character  is  set. 

We  shall  not  all  be  similar.    The  flow 

Of  lifetime  is  a  graduated  scale, 

And  deeper  than  the  vanities  of  power, 

Or  the  vain  pomp  of  glory,  there  is  writ    . 

A  standard  measuring  its  woi-th  for  Heaven. 

The  pathway  to  the  grave  may  be  the  same. 

And  the  proud  man  shall  tread  it,  and  the  low. 

With  his  bowed  head,  shall  bear  him  company. 

Decay  wiU  make  no  diflbrence,  and  death. 

With  his  cold  hand,  shall  make  no  difference ; 

And  there  will  be  no  precedence  of  power, 

In  waking  at  the  coimng  trump  of  God ; 

But  in  the  temper  of  the  invisible  mind, 

The  godlike  and  undying  intellect. 

There  are  distinctions  that  will  live  in  heaven. 

When  time  is  a  forgotten  circumstance ! 

The  soul  of  man 
Createth  its  own  destiny  of  power ; 
And  as  the  trial  is  intenser  here, 
His  being  hath  a  nobler  strength  in  heaven. 
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What  is  its  earthly  victory  ?    Press  on ! 
For  it  hath  tempted  angels.     Yet  press  on ! 
For  it  shall  make  you  mighty  among  men ; 
And  from  the  eyrie  of  your  eagle  thought 
Ye  shall  look  down  on  monarchs.    O  press  on  I 
For  the  high  ones  and  powerful  shall  come 
To  do  you  reverence :  and  the  beautiful 
Will  know  the  purer  language  of  your  brow, 
And  read  it  like  a  talisman  of  love ! 
Press  on !  for  it  is  godlike  to  unloose 
The  spirit,  and  forget  yourself  in  thought ; 
Bending  a  pinion  for  the  deeper  sky. 
And,  in  the  very  fetters  of  your  flesh. 
Mating  with  the  pure  essences  of  heaven  I 
Press  on !  ^^  for  in  the  grave  there  is  no  work, 
And  no  device.'* — ^Press  on  1  while  yet  ye  may  I 


Ex.  yjY.-^RHTME  OF  THE  RAIL. 

SiNGiNa  through  the  forests, 

Battling  over  ridges. 
Shooting  under  arches. 

Rumbling  over  bridges ; 
Whizzing  uirough  the  mountains, 

Buzzing  o'er  the  vale. 
Bless  me !  this  is  pleasant, 

Ridmg  on  the  rail  I 

Men  of  different  stations 

In  the  eye  of  fame. 
Here  are  very  quickly 

Coming  to  the  same ; 
High  and  lowly  people. 

Birds  of  every  feather, 
On  a  common  level. 

Traveling  together. 

Gentlemen  in  shorts, 

Looming  very  tall ; 
Gentlemen  at  large. 

Talking  very  small ; 
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Gentlemen  in  tights, 
With  a  loose-ish  mien  ; 

Gentlemen  in  gray, 
Looking  rather  green ; 

Gentlemen  quite  old. 

Asking  for  the  news ; 
Gentlemen  in  black, 

In  a  fit  of  blues ; 
Gentlemen  in  claret, 

Sober  as  a  vicar ; 
Gentlemen  in  tweed,^ 

Dreadfully  in  liquor ! 

Stranger  on  the  right 
Losing  very  sunny. 

Obviously  reacting 
Something  rather  funny. 

Now  the  smiles  are  thicker- 
Wonder  what  they  mean  ? 

Faith,  he's  got  the  Knicker- 
bocker magazine ! 

Stranger  on  the  left 

Closing  up  his  peepers ; 
Now  he  snores  amain, 

Like  the  seven  sleepers ; 
At  his  feet  a  volume 

Gives  the  explanation. 
How  the  man  grew  stupid 

From  "  association  I " 

Ancient  maiden  lady 

Anxiously  remarks. 
That  there  must  be  peril 

'Mong  so  many  sparks ; 
Roguish-looking  fellow, 

Turning  to  the  stranger. 
Says  it 's  his  opinion. 

She  is  out  of  danger  I 

Woman  with  her  baby. 
Sitting  vis-a-vis ; 

Baby  keeps  a-squalling, 
Woman  looks  at  me ; 
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Aflks  about  the  distance, 

Says  it 's  tiresome  talking, 
Noises  of  the  cai*s 

Are  DO  very  shocking ! 

Market  woman,  careful 

Of  the  precious  casket. 
Knowing  eggs  are  eggs. 

Tightly  holds  her  oasket; 
Feeling  that  a  smash, 

If  it  came,  would  surely 
Send  her  eggs  to  pot, 

Rather  prematurely. 

Singing  through  the  forests, 

Rattling  over  ridges, 
Shooting  under  arches. 

Rumbling  over  bridges ; 
Whizzing  through  the  mountainSi 

Buzzing  o*er  the  vale — 
Bless  me !  this  is  pleasant. 

Riding  on  the  rail ! 


Ex.  XY.-- THE  HOUR  OF  DEATH. 

VBLIOU  HBXAHt. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-kind's  breath. 

And  stars  to  set — ^but  all. 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thuie  own,  oh  Death  1 

Day  is  for  mortal  care, 
Eve  for  glad  meetings  round  the  joyous  hearth, 

Night  for  the  dreams  of  sleep,  the  voice  of  prayer— 
But  all  ibr  thee,  thou  mightiest  of  the  earth. 

The  banquet  hath  its  hour. 
Its  feverish  hour  of  mirth,  and  song,  and  wine ; 

There  comes  a  day  for  grief's  o'erwhelming  power, 
A  time  for  softer  teai's — ^but  all  are  thine. 

Youth  and  the  opening  rose 
May  look  like  things  too  glorious  for  decay. 

And  smile  at  thee — but  thou  art  not  of  those 
That  wait  the  ripened  bloom  to  seize  theii*  prey. 

4 
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^  We  know  when  moons  shall  wane, 

When  summer  birds  from  far  shall  cross  the  sea, 

When  aiitmnn's  hue  shall  tinge  the  golden  grain- 
But  who  shall  teach  us  when  to  look  for  thee  ? 

Is  it  when  spring's  first  gale 
Comes  forth  to  whisper  where  the  violets  lie  ? 

Is  it  when  roses  in  our  path  grow  pale  ? — 
They  have  one  season — aU  are  ours  to  die  I 

Thou  art  where  billows  foam, 
Thou  art  where  music  melts  upon  the  air ; 

Thou  art  around  us  in  our  peaceful  home, 
And  the  world  calls  us  forth — ^and  thou  art  there. 

Thou  art  where  fiiend  meets  friend. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  elm  to  rest — 

Thou  art  where  foe  meets  foe,  and  trumpets  rend 
The  skies,  and  swords  beat  down  the  princely  crest. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set — ^biit  aU, 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  oh  Death ! 


Ex.  TN\-^T)EATH  OF  0RI8KA, 

L.  H.  SIOOUENir 

Who  is  yon  woman  in  her  dark  canoe, 
Who  strangely  toward  Niagara's  fearfUl  gulf 
Floats  on  unmoved  ? 

Firm  and  erect  she  stands. 
Clad  in  such  bridal  costume  as  befits 
The  daughter  of  a  king.     Tall,  radiant  plumes 
Wave  o'er  her  forehead,  and  the  scarlet  tinge 
Of  her  embroidered  mantle,  flecked  with  gold. 
Dazzles  amid  the  flood.     Scarce  heaves  her  breast. 
As  though  the  spirit  of  that  dread  abyss, 
In  terrible  sublimity,  bad  quelled 
All  thought  of  earthly  things. 

Fast  by  her  side 
Stands  a  young,  wondering  boy,  and  from  his  lips. 
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Half  bleached  with  terror,  steak  the  frequent  sound 
Of  "Mother  I  Mother!" 

Bat  she  answereth  not ; 
She  speaks  no  more  to  aught  of  earth,  but  pours 
To  the  Great  Spirit,  fitfully  and  wild. 
The  deathnsong  of  her  people.    High  it  rose 
Above  the  tumult  of  the  tide  that  bore 
The  victims  to  their  doom.    The  boy  beheld 
The  strange,  stem  beauty  in  his  mother's  eye, 
And  held  his  breath  with  awe. 

Her  song  grew  &int, — 
And  as  the  rapids  raised  their  whitening  heads. 
Casting  her  light  oar  to  the  infuriate  tide. 
She  raised  him  in  her  arms,  and  clasped  him  close. 
Then  as  the  boat  with  arrowy  swiftness  drove 
On  toward  the  unfathomed  gul^  and  the  chill  spray 
Rose  up  in  blinding  showers,  he  hid  his  head 
Deep  in  the  bosom  that  had  nurtured  him, 
Witn  a  low,  stifled  sob. 

And  thus  they  took 
Their  awful  pathway  to  eternity. 
One  ripple  on  the  mighty  river's  brink. 
Just  when  it,  shuddering,  makes  its  own  dread  plunge, 
And  at  the  foot  of  this  most  dire  abyss 
One  flitting  gleam — ^bright  robe — ^and  raven  tress — 
And  feathery  coronet — ^and  all  was  o'er, — 
Save  the  deep  thunder  of  the  eternal  surge 
Sounding  their  epitaph  I 


Ex.  XVIL—LOED  ULLIIPS  DAUGHTER. 

GAXFBXLL. 

A  CHIEFTAIN  to  the  Highlands  bound 

Cries,  "Boatman,  do  not  tarry! 
And  I'll  give  thee  a  silver  pound. 

To  row  us  o'er  the  ferry." 

**  Now,  who  be  ye  would  cross  Loch-Gyle, 

This  dark  and  stormy  water  ?" 
«  O,  I  'm  the  chief  of  Ulva's  isle. 

And  this  Lord  UUin's  daughter. 
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"  And  fast  before  her  father's  men, 
Three  days  we've  fled  together, 

For  should  he  find  us  in  the  glen, 
M7  blood  would  stain  the  heather. 

'^  His  horsemen  hard  behind  us  ride ; 

Should  they  our  steps  discover, 
Then  who  wUl  cheer  my  bonny  bride, 

When  they  have  slain  her  lover  ?" 

Out  spoke  the  hardy.  Highland  wight, 
"  I  'U  go,  my  chie^  I  'm  ready ; 

It  is  not  for  your  silver  bright. 
But  for  your  winsome  lady : 

"  And,  by  my  word  1  the  bonny  bird 
In  danger  shall  not  tarry ; 

So,  though  the  waves  are  raging  white, 
I  'U  row  you  o'er  the  ferry," 

By  this,  the  storm  grew  loud  apace, 
The  water-wraith  was  shrieking ; 

And,  in  the  scowl  of  heaven,  each  face 
Grew  dark  as  they  were  speaking. 

But  still,  as  wilder  grew  the  wind. 
And  as  the  night  grew  drearer, 

Adown  the  glen  rode  armed  men. 
Their  trampling  sounded  nearer. 

^^  O  haste  thee,  haste  I"  the  lady  cries, 
"  Though  tempests  round  us  gather ; 

I  'U  meet  the  raging  of  the  skies. 
But  not  an  angry  father." 

The  boat  has  left  the  stormy  land, 
A  stormy  sea  before  her. 

When  oh !  too  strong  for  human  hand. 
The  tempest  gathered  o'er  her. 

And  still  they  rowed  against  the  roar 
Of  waters,  fast  prevailing ; 

Lord  Ullin  reached  that  fatal  shore. 
His  wrath  was  changed  to  wailing. 
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For  sore  dismayed,  through  storm  and  shade. 

His  child  he  did  discover, 
One  lovely  hand  she  stretched  for  aid, 

And  one  was  round  her  lover. 

**  Come  back !  come  back !"  he  cried  in  grief, 

"  Across  this  stormy  water, 
And  I  'U  forgive  your  Highland  chief; 

My  daughter!  oh,  my  daughter I'» 

*T  was  vain :  the  loud  waves  dashed  the  shore, 

Return,  or  aid  preventing : 
The  waters  wild  went  o'er  his  child. 

And  he  was  left  lamenting. 


Ex.  XYUL—TO  THE  EVEmNG  WIND. 

Sptiut  that  breathest  through  my  lattice,  thou 
That  cool'st  the  twilight  of  the  sultry  day. 

Gratefully  flows  thy  freshness  round  my  brow ; 
Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play. 

Riding,  all  day,  the  wild  blue  waves  till  now, 

Roughening  their  crests,  and  scattering  high  their  spray. 

And  swelling  the  white  sail.    I  welcome  thee 

To  the  scorched  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  sea ! 

Nor  I  alone, — a  thousand  bosoms  round 

Inhale  thee  in  the  fullness  of  delight ; 
And  languid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 

Livelier,  at  coming  of  the  wind  of  night ; 
And,  languishing  to  hear  thy  grateful  sound, 

Lies  the  vast  inland  stretched  beyond  the  sight. 
Go  forth,  into  the  gathering  shade ;  go  forth, 
God's  blessing  breathed  upon  the  fainting  earth  I 

Go,  rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest, 

Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars ;  and  rouse 

The  wide  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest. 
Summoning  from  the  innumerable  boughs 

The  strange,  deep  harmonies  that  haunt  his  breast ; 
Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way  where  meekly  bows 

The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass. 

And  'twixt  the  o'ershadowing  branches  and  the  grass. 
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The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 
To  feel  thee ;  thou  shalt  kiss  the  child  asleep, 
.  And  dry  the  moistened  curls  that  overspread 

His  temples,  while  his  breathing  grows  more  deep ; 

And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man's  bed, 
Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep. 

And  softly  part  his  curtains  to  allow 

Thy  visit,  grateful  to  his  burning  brow. 

Go— but  the  circle  of  eternal  change, 
"Which  is  the  life  of  nature,  shall  restore, 

With  sounds  and  scents  from  all  thy  mighty  range. 
Thee  to  thy  birthplace  of  the  deep  once  more : 

Sweet  odors  in  the  sea-air,  sweet  and  strange, 
Shall  tell  the  home-sick  mariner  of  the  shore ; 

And,  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  shall  deem 

He  hears  the  rustling  leaf  and  ri^nning  stream. 


Ex.  XTSL—THJE  WORLD  OF  BEAUTY  AROUND  U8. 

HOBAOS  XAKN. 

A  HIGHER  and  holier  world  than  the  world  of  Ideas,  or  the 
world  of  Beauty,  lies  around  us ;  and  we  find  ourselves  en- 
dued with  susceptibilities  which  aifiliate  us  to  all  its  purity 
and  its  perfectness.  The  laws  of  nature  are  sublime,  but 
there  is  a  moral  sublimity  before  which  the  highest  intelli- 
gences must  kneel  and  adore.  Tlie  laws  by  which  the  winds 
blow,  and  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  like  a  vast  clepsydra,  meas- 
ure, with  inimitable  exactness,  the  hours  of  ever-flowing 
time ;  the  laws  by  which  the  planets  roll,  and  the  sun  vivifies 
and  paints ;  the  laws  which  preside  over  the  subtle  combina- 
tions of  chemistry,  and  the  amazing  velocities  of  electricity ; 
the  laws  of  germination  and  production  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  worlds; — all  these,  radiant  with  eternal  beauty  as 
they  are,  and  exalted  above  all  the  objects  of  sense,  still  wane 
and  pale  before  the  Moral  Glories  that  apparel  the  universe 
in  their  celestial  light.  The  heart  can  put  on  charms  which 
no  beauty  of  known  things,  nor  imagination  of  the  unknown, 
can  aspire  to  emulate.  Virtue  shines  in  native  colors,  purer 
and  brighter  than  pearl,  or  diamond,  or  prism,  can  reflect. 
Arabian  gardens  in  their  bloom  can  exhale  no  such  sweetness 
as  charity  diffuses.    Beneficence  is  godlike,  and  he  who  does 
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most  good  to  his  fellow-man  is  the  Master  of  Masters,  and 
has  learned  the  Art  of  Arts.  Enrich  and  embellish  the  uni- 
verse as  you  will,  it  is  only  a  fit  temple  for  the  heart  that  loves 
truth  with  a  supreme  love.  Inanimate  vastness  excites  won- 
der ;  knowledge  kindles  admiration  ;  but  love  enraptures  the 
soul.  Scientific  truth  is  marvelous,  but  moral  truth  is  divine ; 
and  whoever  breathes  its  air,  and  walks  by  its  light,  has 
found  the  lost  paradise.  For  him  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  have  already  been  created.  His  home  is  the  sanctuary 
of  God,  the  Holy  of  Holies. 


Ex.  XX.— TiT^    VULTURE. 

ANON. 

I  'VB  been  among  the  mighty  Alps,  and  wandered  through 

their  vales. 
And  heard  the  honest  mountaineers  relate  their  dismal  tales. 
As  round  the  cotter's  blazing  hearth,  when  their  daily  work 

was  o'er. 
They  spake  of  those  who  disappeared,  and  ne'er  were  heard 

of  more. 

And  there,  I,  from  a  shepherd,  heard  a  narrative  of  fear, 
A  tale  to  rend  a  mortal  heart,  which  mothers  might  not  hear : 
The  tears  were  standing  in  his  eyes,  his  voice  was  tremulous, 
but  wiping  all  those  tears  away,  he  told  his  story  thus : 

*'  It  is  among  those  barren  cliffs  the  ravenous  vulture  dwells, 
Who  never  fattens  on  the  prey  which  from  afar  he  smells,    . 
But,  patient,  watching  hour  on  hour,  upon  a  lofty  rock. 
He  singles  out  some  truant  lamb,  a  victim  from  the  flock. 

*'One  cloudless  Sabbath  summer  mom,  the  sun  was  rising 

high. 
When,  from  my  cTiildren  on  the  green,  I  heard  a  fearful  cry. 
As  if  some  awful  deed  were  done,  a  shriek  of  grief  and  pain, 
A  cry,  I  humbly  trust  in  God,  I  ne'er  may  hear  again. 

*'  I  huiTied  out  to  learn  the  cause,  but,  overwhelmed  with 

fi-ight. 
The  children  never  ceased  to  shriek,  and,  from  my  frenzied 

sight, 
I  missed  the  youngest  of  my  babes,  the  darling  of  my  care , 
But  something  caught  my  searching  eyes,  slow  sailing  through 

the  air. 
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"  Oh  I  what  an  awful  spectacle  to  meet  a  father's  eye, — 
His  infant  made  a  vulture's  prey,  with  terror  to  descry ; 
And  know,  with  agonizing  heart,  and  with  a  maniac  rave, 
That  earthly  power  could  not  avail,  that  innocent  to  save  I 

"  My  infant  stretchied  his  little  hands  imploringly  to  me, 
And  struggled  with  the  ravenous  bird,  all  vainly  to  get  free  I 
At  intervSs  I  heard  his  cries,  as  loud  he  shrieked  and 

screamed ! 
Until,  upon  the  azure  sky,  a  lessening  spot  he  seemed. 

"  The  vulture  flapped  his  sail-like  wings,  though  heavily  he 

flew, 
A  mote  upon  the  sun's  bright  lace,  he  seemed  unto  my  view ; 
But  once  I  thought  I  saw  him  stoop,  as  if  he  would  alight, — 
'Twas  only  a  delusive  thought,  for  all  had  vanished  quite. 

"  All  search  was  vain,  and  years  had  passed, — ^that  child  was 

ne'er  forgot, 
When  once  a  daring  hunter  climbed  unto  a  lofty  spot. 
From  thence  upon  a  rugged  crag  the  chamois  never  reached. 
He  saw  an  infant's  fleshless  bones — the  elements  had  bleached ! 

"  I  clambered  up  that  rugged  cliff, — ^I  could  not  stay  away, — 
I  knew  they  were  my  infant's  bones,  thus  hastening  to  decay ; 
A  tattered  garment  yet  remained,  though  torn  to  many  a 

shred ; 
The  crimson  cap  he  wore  that  mom,  was  stiU  upon  his  head.'* 

That  dreary  spot  is  pointed  out  to  travelers  passing  by. 
Who  often  stand,  and  musing,  gaze,  nor  go  without  a  sigh ; 
And  as  I  journeyed  the  next  mom  along  my  sunny  way, 
The  precipice  was  shown  to  me  whereon  the  infiint  lay. 


Ex.  XXL'-TffJS    PIONEER. 

BRAINARD. 

Far  away  from  the  hill-side,  the  lake  and  the  hamlet. 
The  rock  and  the  brook,  and  yon  meadow  so  gay ; 

From  the  footpath,  that  winds  by  the  side  of  the  streamlet. 
From  his  hut  and  the  grave  of  his  friend  far  away ; 
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He  is  gone  where  the  footsteps  of  man  never  ventured, 
Where  the  glooms  of  the  wild  tangled  forests  are  centered, 
Where  no  beam  of  the  smi  or  the  sweet  moon  has  entered, 
No  bloodhomid  has  roused  up  the  deer  with  his  bay. 

He  has  left  the  green  valley,  for  paths  where  the  bison 
Roams  through  the  prairies,  or  leaps  o'er  the  flood ; 

Where  the  snake  in  the  swamp  sucks  the  deadliest  poison. 
And  the  cat  of  the  mountains  keeps  watch  for  its  food. 

But  the  leaf  shall  be  greener,  the  sky  shall  be  purer, 

The  eye  shall  be  clearer,  the  rifle  be  surer, 

And  stronger  the  arm  of  the  fearless  endurer, 
That  trusts  naught  but  Heaven,  in  his  way  through  the 
wood. 

Light  be  the  heart  of  the  poor  lonely  wanderer, 
Firm  be  his  step  through  each  wearisome  mile. 
Far  from  the  cruel  man,  far  from  the  plunderer. 
Far  from  the  track  of  the  mean  and  the  vile ! 
And  when  death,  with  the  last  of  its  terrora,  assails  him. 
And  all  but  the  last  throb  of  memory  fails  him. 
He  '11  think  of  the  friend,  fiu*  away,  that  bewails  him. 
And  light  up  the  cold  touch  of  death  with  a  smile. 

• 

And  there  shall  the  dew  shed  its  sweetness  and  luster. 

There  for  his  pall  shall  the  oak  leaves  be  spread ; 
The  sweetbrier  shall  bloom,  and  the  wild  grape  shall  cluster, 

And  o'er  him  the  leaves  of  the  ivy  be  shed. 
There  shall  they  mix  with  the  fern  and  the  heather. 
There  shall  the  young  eagle  shed  its  first  feather, 
The  wolf  with  his  wild  cubs  shall  lie  there  together, 
And  moan  o'er  the  spot  where  the  hunter  is  laid 


Ex.  XXH— 3TGr^  BACHELORS'   SALE. 


AHOir 


i  DREAMED  a  dream  in  the  midst  of  my  slumbers, 
And  as  ^t  as  I  dreamed  it  was  conned  into  numbers; 
My  thoughts  ran  along  in  such  beautiflil  meter, 
I  am  sure  I  never  saw  any  poetry  sweeter. 
It  seemed  that  a  law  had  been  recently  made, 
That  a  tax  on  old  bachelors'  pates  should  be  laid : 

4* 
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And  in  order  to  make  them  all  willing  to  marry, 

The  tax  was  as  large  as  a  man  conld  wcU  carry. 

But  the  bachelors  grumbled,  and  said  't  was  no  nse, 

'T  was  cruel  injustice  and  horrid  abuse. 

And  declared,  that  to  save  their  hearts'  blood  from  spilling, 

Of  such  a  vile  tax  they  would  ne'er  pay  a  shilling. 

But  the  rulers  determined  their  scheme  to  pursue. 

So  they  set  all  the  bachelors  up  at  vendue ; 

A  crier  was  sent  through  the  town  to  and  fro, 

To  rattle  his  bell,  and  his  trumpet  to  blow. 

And  to  call  out  to  all  he  might  meet  on  his  way, 

"  Ho  1  forty  old  bachelors  sold  here  to-day." 

Presently,  all  the  old  maids  of  the  town. 

Each  in  her  very  best  bonnet  and  gown. 

From  thirty  to  sixty,  feir,  plain,  red,  and  pale, 

Of  every  description  all  flocked  to  the  sale. 

The  auctioneer  then  his  labors  began, 

And  called  out  aloud  as  he  held  up  a  man, 

"  How  much  for  a  bachelor  ?  who  wants  to  buy  ?•• 

In  a  trice  every  maiden  responded  "  I !  1 1" 

In  short,  at  a  highly  extravagant  price, 

The  bachelors  were  all  sold  off  in  a  trice. 

And  forty  old  maids,  some  younger,  some  older. 

Each  carried  an  old  bachelor  home  on  her  shoulder. 


Ex.  XXIII— jgj/Sf  CAPTORS  TO  ANDRE. 

J.  W.  MILL] 

Look  on  us,  Briton  !  readest  thou 

Aught  base  or  craven  here  ? 
On  these  swart  lips  and  toil-worn  brows. 

Is  stamped  the  sign  of  fear  ? 
Look,  man  of  courts,  for  know*st  thou  not 

Rude  arms  and  peasant-vest 
Are  lightnings  in  a  patriot's  grasp, 

Proof-mail  upon  his  breast  ? 

Qo  to !  we  would  not  wrong  the  truth 

That  fills  thy  noble  eye : 
That  broad,  pale  forehead's  lift  of  pride 

Should  take  no  shameful  dye. 
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We  would  not  that  a  bribe  should  be 

Clasped  in  a  brave  man's  hold  : 
'  T  is  a  base  weapon,  vainly  drawn ; — 

Briton !  put  up  thy  gold. 

Nor  hope  thou  thus,  by  prayer  or  threat, 

To  go  hence,  free  and  proud : 
How  faintly  falls  the  speech  of  man, 

When  God's  deep  voice  is  loud ! 
*'  God  and  our  countr}'' !  '* — Shallowed  words  I — 

Breathe  them  but  in  thy  heart, — 
Briton  1  then  crave  us,  that  we  bid 

A  mortal  foe  depart. 

Within  our  souls  there  is  a  voice, — 

Within  our  eyes  a  fire, — 
Leaving  to  pity's  moan  no  ear, 

"No  glance  to  low  desire : 
Our  country's  wrong, — our  country's  hope, — 

Are  written  on  heaven's  wall*: 
We  may  but  read  that  lightning  scroll, — 

Hear  but  its  thunder  call. 

We  may  but  meet  thee  as  a  foe, — 

Lead  thee  but  as  a  slave ; — 
Start'st  thou  ? — ^Yes  I  that  proud  form  may  bow 

To  fill  a  felon's  grave ! 
Go  thou  with  us :  our  last  resolve, — 

Perchance  thy  doom, — ^is  told : — 
Thinkest  thou  to  buy  a  patriot's  soul  ? 

Briton  I  put  up  thy  gold ! 


•< 


Ex.  XXIV.^EIAWATEA'S   WOOING, 

LONGFKLLOW 

At  the  doorway  of  his  wigwam 
Sat  the  ancient  Arrow-maker, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
Making  arrow-heads  of  jasper. 
Arrow-heads  of  chalcedony. 
At  his  side,  in  all  her  beauty. 
Sat  the  lovely  Minnehaha, 
Sat  his  daughter.  Laughing  Water, 
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Plaiting  mats  of  flags  and  rushes ; 

Of  the  past  the  old  man's  thoughts  were, 

And  the  maiden's  of  the  future. 

He  was  thinking,  as  he  sat  there, 
Of  the  days  when  with  such  arrows 
He  had  struck  the  deer  and  bison. 
On  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow ; 
Shot  the  wild  goose,  flying  southward. 
On  the  wing,  the  clamorous  Wawa ; 
Thinking  of  the  great  war-parties. 
How  they  came  to  buy  his  arrows, 
Could  not  fight  without  his  arrows. 
Ah,  no  more  such  noble  warriors 
Could  be  fouud  on  earth  as  they  were  I 
Now  the  men  were  all  like  women. 
Only  used  their  tongues  for  weapons  I 

She  was  thinking  of  a  hunter. 
From  another  tribe  and  country. 
Young  and  tall  and  very  handsome. 
Who  one  morning,  in  the  Spring-time, 
Came  to  buy  her  father's  arrows. 
Sat  and  rested  in  the  wigwam. 
Lingered  long  about  the  doorway, 
Looking  back  as  he  departed. 
She  had  heard  her  father  praise  him, 
Praise  his  courage  and  his  wisdom ; 
Would  he  come  again  for  arrows 
To  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha  ? 
On  the  mat  her  hands  lay  idle. 
And  her  eyes  were  veiy  dreamy. 

Through  their  thoughts  they  heard  a  footstep, 
Heard  a  rustling  in  the  branches. 
And  with  glowing  cheek  and  forehead. 
With  the  deer  upon  his  shoulders. 
Suddenly  from  out  the  woodlands 
Hiawatha  stood  before  them. 

Straight  the  ancient  Arrow-maker 
Looked  up  gravely  from  his  labor, 
Laid  aside  the  unfinished  arrow, 
Bade  him  enter  at  the  doorway. 
Saying,  as  he  rose  to  meet  him, 
"  Hiawatha,  you  are  welcome !" 
At  the  feet  of  Laughing  Water 
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Hiawatha  laid  his  burden, 
Threw  the  red  deer  from  his  shoulders ; 
And  the  maiden  looked  up  at  him, 
Looked  up  from  her  mat  of  rushes. 
Said  with  gentle  look  and  accent, 
"  You  are  welcome,  ffiawatha !" 

Then  uprose  the  Laughing  Water, 
From  the  ground  fair  Minnehaha, 
Laid  aside  her  mat  unfinished, 
Brought  forth  food  and  set  before  them. 
Water  brought  them  from  the  brooklet, 
Gave  them  food  in  earthen  vessels. 
Gave  them  drink  in  bowls  of  bass-wood, 
Listened  while  the  guest  was  speaking. 
Listened  while  her  father  answered. 
But  not  once  her  lips  she  opened, 
Not  a  single  word  she  uttered. 

"  After  many  years  of  warfere, 
Many  years  of  strife  and  bloodshed, 
There  is  peace  between  the  Ojibways 
And  the  tribe  of  the  Dacotahs," 
Thus  continued  Hia\^atha, 
And  then  added,  speaking  slowly, 
^^  That  this  peace  may  last  for  ever, 
And  our  hands  be  clasped  more  closely, 
And  our  hearts  be  more  united. 
Give  me  as  my  wife  this  maiden,    ' 
Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water, 
Loveliest  of  Dacotah  women  I" 

And  the  ancient  Arrow-maker 
Paused  a  moment  ere  he  answered, 
Smoked  a  little  while  in  silence. 
Looked  at  Hiawatha  proudly, 
Fondly  looked  at  Laughing  Water, 
And  made  answer  very  gravely : 
^^  Yes,  if  Minnehaha  wishes ; 
Let  your  heart  speak,  Minnehaha  I" 

And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water 
Seemed  more  lovely,  as  she  stood  there^ 
Neither  willing  nor  reluctant, 
As  she  went  to  Hiawatha, 
Softly  took  the  seat  beside  him, 
While  she  said,  and  blushed  to  say  it, 
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"  I  will  follow  you,  my  husband !" 

This  was  Hiawatha's  wooing ! 
Thus  it  was  he  won  the  daughter 
Of  the  ancient  Arrow-maker, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs ! 

From  the  wigwam  he  departed, 
Leading  with  him  Laughing  Water ; 
Hand  in  hand  they  went  together, 
Through  the  woodland  and  the  meadow. 
Left  the  old  man  standing  lonely 
At  the  doorway  of  his  wigwam, 
Heard  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  them  from  the  distance, 
Crying  to  them  from  afar  off, 
"Fare  thee  well,  O  Minnehaha!" 

Pleasant  was  the  journey  homeward, 
Through  interminable  forests. 
Over  meadow,  over  mountain, 
Over  river,  hill,  and  hollow. 
Short  it  seemed  to  Hiawatha, 
Though  they  journeyed  very  slowly. 
Though  his  pace  he  checked  and  slackened 
To  the  steps  of  Laughing  Water. 

Pleasant  was  the  journey  homeward! 
All  the  birds  sang  loud  and  sweetly 
Songs  of  happiness  and  heart's-ease ; 
Sang  the  blucrbird,  the  Owaissa, 
"  Happy  are  you,  Hiawatha, 
Having  such  a  wife  to  love  you !" 
Sang  the  robin,  the  Opechee, 
"  Happy  are  you,  Laughuig  Water, 
Having  such  a  noble  husband !" 

Thus  it  was  they  journeyed  homeward ; 
Thus  it  was  that  Hiawatha 
To  the  lodge  of  old  Nokomis 
Brought  the  moonlight,  starlight,  firelight^ 
Brought  the  sunshine  of  his  people, 
Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water, 
Handsomest  of  all  the  women 
Li  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
In  the  land  of  handsome  women. 
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Ex.  XXY.'SA  YINQ,  NOT  MEANING. 

WILLIAM  BASIL   WAU. 

Two  gentlemen  their  appetite  had  fed. 

When  opening  his  tootnpick-case,.  one  said, 

"  It  was  not  until  lately  that  I  knew 

That  michoviea  on  terrdfirmd  grew. 

"  Grow !"  cried  the  other,  "  yes,  they  grovj^  indeed. 

Like  other  fish,  but  not  upon  the  land ; 
Tou  might  as  well  say  grapes  grow  on  a  reed. 
Or  in  the  Strand !" 

"Why,  sir,"  returned  the  irritated  other, 

"  My  brother. 
When  at  Calcutta 
Beheld  them   bond  fide  growing ; 

He  would  'nt  utter 
A  lie  for  love  or  money,  sir ;  so  m 

This  matter  you  are  thoroughly  mistaken." 
"  Nonsense,  sir,  nonsense !  I  can  give  no  credit 
To  the  assertion — ^none  e'er  saw  or  read  it ; 

Your  brother,  like  his  evidence,  should  be  shaken." 

"  Be  shaken,  sir  I  let  me  observe,  you  are 

Perverse — ^in  short — ^" 
"  Sir,"  said  the  other,  sucking  his  cigar, 

And  then  his  po^t^ — 
"  If  you  will  say  impossibles  are  true. 

You  may  affirm  just  ajiy  thing  you  please — 
That  swans  are  quadrupeds,  and  lions  blue. 

And  elephants  inhabit  Stilton  cheese  I 
Only  you  must  not  force  me  to  believe 
What 's  propagated  merely  to  deceive." 

"  Then  you  force  me  to  say,  sir,  you  *re  a  fool," 

Returned  the  bragger. 
Language  like  this  no  man  can  suffer  cool : 

It  made  the  listener  stagger ; 
So  thunder^tricken,  he  at  once  replied, 

"  The  traveler  lied 
Who  had  the  impudence  to  tell  it  you ;" 
"  Zounds  I  then  d'ye  mean  to  swear  before  my  face 
That  anchovies  do  nH  grow  like  cloves  and  mace  ?" 

«I(to/" 
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Disputants  often  after  hot  debates 
Leave  the  contention  as  they  found  it — ^bone. 

And  take  to  dueling  or  thumping  Utea; 
Thinking  by  strength  of  artery  to  atone 

For  strength  of  argument ;  and  he  who  winces 

Fi'om  force  of  words,  with  force  of  arms  conviDces ! 

With  pistols,  powder,  bullets,  surgeons,  lint. 
Seconds,  and  smelling-bottles,  and  foreboding. 
Our  friends  advanced ;  and  now  portentous  loading 

rrheir  heai*ts  already  loaded)  served  to  show 

It  might  be  better  they  shook  hands — ^but  no ; 
When  each  opines  hunsel^  though  frightened,  right, 
Each  is,  in  courtesy,  obliged  to  fight  I 

And  they  did  fight ;  ftom  six  ftill  measured  paces 
The  unbeliever  puUed  his  trigger  first ; 

And  fearing,  from  the  braggart's  ugly  &ces. 
The  whizzing  lead  had  whizzed  its  very  worst, 

Ran  up,  and  with  a  diidistic  fear 

(His  ire  evanishing  like  morning  vapors). 

Found  him  possessed  of  one  remaining  ear. 
Who,  in  a  manner  sudden  and  uncouth. 
Had  given,  not  lent,  the  other  ear  to  truth ; 

For  while  the  surgeon  was  applying  lint. 

He,  wriggling,  cried — "  The  deuce  is  in  '1 
"Sir I  I  mean;?— CAPERS !" 


'Eix.XTYL'^ANNABEL  LEE, 

BDGAR  A.  POX. 

It  was  many,  full  many  a  year  ago, 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea. 
That  a  maiden  there  lived,  whom  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  this  maiden  lived  with  no  other  thought, 

Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me. 

I  was  a  child,  and  she  was  a  child, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea : 
But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  love, 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee : 
With  a  love  the  winged  seraphs  of  heaven. 

Coveted  her  and  me. 
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And  this  was  the  reason  that  long  ago 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 

My  bcautiiul  Annabel  Lee ; 
So  that  her  high-bom  kinsman  came 

And  bore  her  away  from  me, 
To  shut  her  up  in  a  sepulcher, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

The  angels  not  half  so  happy  in  heaven, 

"Went  envying  her  and  me — 
Yes !  that  was  the  reason  as  ail  men  know, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea — 
That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud,  by  night, 

Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lee. 

But  our  love  was  stronger  by  far,  than  the  love 

Of  those  who  were  older  than  we — 

Of  many  far  wiser  than  we ; 
And  neither  the  angels  above  in  heaven, 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea. 
Can  ever  disever  my  soul  from  the  soul 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 

For  the  moon  never  beams  without  brin^g  me  dreams 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  : 
And  the  stars  never  rise  but  I  feel  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee : 
And  so  all  the  night  tide,  I  lie  down  by  the  side 
Of  my  darling,  my  darling,  my  life  and  my  bride. 

In  the  sepulcher  there  by  the  sea, 

In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 


Ex.  XXVU.—**  PA  8  8  ly  G  AW  A  Tr 
J.  pimpoifT. 

Was  it  the  chime  of  a  tiny  bell, 
Tliat  came  so  sweet  to  my  dreaming  ear, — 
Like  the  silvery  tones  of  a  fairy's  shell. 
That  he  winds  on  the  beach  so  mellow  and  clear. 
When  the  winds  and  the  waves  lie  together  asleep. 
And  the  moon  and  the  Mry  are  watching  the  deep, 
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She  dispensing  her  silvery  light, 

And  he,  his  notes  as  silvery  quite, 

While  the  boatman  listens  and  ships  his  oar, 

To  catch  the  music  that  comes  from  the  shore  ? — 

Hark !  the  notes  on  my  ear  that  play 

Are  set  to  words  ; — as  they  float  they  say, 

"  Passing  away  !  passing  away !" 

But  no  !  it  was  not  a  fairy's  shell, 
Blown  on  the  beach  so  merry  and  clear ; 
Nor  was  it  the  tongue  of  a  silver  bell, 
Striking  the  hour,  that  filled  my  ear, 
As  I  lay  in  my  dream  ;  yet  was  it  a  chime 
That  told  of  the  flow  of  the  stream  of  time. 
For  a  beautiful  clock  from  the  ceiling  hung, 
And  a  plump  little  girl  for  a  pendulum  swung ; 
(As  you  've  sometimes  seen,  m  a  little  ring 
That  hangs  in  his  cage,  a  canary-bird  swing ;) 
And  she  held  to  her  bosom  a  budding  bouquet, 
And  as  she  enjoyed  it,  she  seemed  to  say, 
"  Passing  away !  passing  away  !" 

O,  how  bright  were  the  wheels,  that  told 
Of  the  lapse  of  time,  as  they  moved  round  slow  I 
And  the  hands,  as  they  swept  o'er  the  dial  of  gold. 
Seemed  to  point  to  the  girl  below. 
And  lo  !  she  had  changed  ; — in  a  few  short  hours 
Her  bouquet  had  become  a  garland  of  flowers. 
That  she  held  in  her  outstretched  hands,  and  flung 
This  way  and  that,  as  she  dancing  swung 
In  the  fullness  and  grace  of  womanly  pride, 
That  told  me  she  soon  was  to  be  a  bride : — 
Yet  then,  when  expecting  her  happiest  day, 
In  the  same  sweet  voice  I  heard  her  say, 
"  Passing  away  I  passing  away !" 

While  I  gazed  at  that  fair  one's  cheek,  a  shade 
Of  thought,  or  care,  stole  soflily  over, 
Like  that  by  a  cloud  in  a  summer  day  made. 
Looking  down  on  a  field  of  blossoming  clover. 
The  rose  yet  lay  on  her  cheek,  but  its  flush 
Had  something  lost  of  its  brilliant  blush ; 
And  the  light  in  her  eye,  and  the  light  on  the  wheels. 
That  marched  so  calmly  round  above  her. 
Was  a  little  dimmed, — as  when  evening  steals 
Upon  noon's  hot  face  : — ^yet  one  could  n't  but  love  her. 
For  she  looked  like  a  mother,  whose  first  babe  lay. 
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Rocked  on  her  breast,  as  she  swung  all  day ; 
And  she  seemed,  in  the  same  silver  tone,  to  say, 
"  Passing  away  1  passing  away  I" 

While  yet  I  looked,  what  a  change  there  came  I 
Her  eye  was  quenched,  and  her  cheek  was  wan : 
Stooping  and  staffed  was  her  withered  frame, 
Yet  just  as  busily  swung  she  on  ; 
The  garland  beneath  her  had  fallen  to  dust ; 
The  wheels  above  were  eaten  with  rust ; 
The  hands,  that  over  the  dial  swept. 
Grew  crooked  and  tarnished,  but  on  they  kept. 
And  still  there  came  that  silver  tone 
From  the  shriveled  lips  of  the  toothless  crone, — 

?liet  me  never  forget  till  my  dying  day 
he  tone  or  the  burden  of  her  lay  !) 
"  Passing  away !  passing  away  !'* 


Ex.  XXVm.— TJIJ&  COMET. 

O.  W.   ROLMia 

The  comet !    He  is  on  his  way. 

And  singing  as  he  flies ; 
The  whizzing  planets  shiink  before 

The  specter  of  the  skies ; 
Ah  I  well  may  regal  orbs  bum  blue. 

And  satellites  turn  pale. 
Ten  million  cubic  miles  of  head, 

Ten  billion  leagues  of  tail  I 

On,  on,  by  whistling  spheres  of  light. 

He  flashes  and  he  flames; 
He  turns  not  to  the  left  or  right, 

He  asks  them  not  their  names ; 
One  spurn  from  his  demoniac  heel, — 

Away,  away  they  fly. 
Where  darkness  might  be  bottled  up. 

And  sold  for  "  Tyrian  dye." 

And  what  would  happen  to  the  land, 

And  how  would  look  the  sea, 
If  in  the  bearded  demon's  path 

Our  earth  should  chance  to  be  I 
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Full  hot  and  high  the  sea  would  boil. 

Full  red  the  forests  gleam ; 
Methought  I  saw  and  heard  it  all 

In  a  dyspeptic  dream  ! 

I  saw  a  tutor  take  his  tube 

The  comet's  course  to  spy ; 
I  heard  a  scream, — ^the  gathered  rays 

Had  struck  the  tutor's  eye ; 
I  saw  a  fort, — ^the  soldiers  all 

Were  armed  with  goggles  green ; 
Pop  cracked  the  guns !  whiz  flew  the  balls ! 

Bang  went  the  magazine ! 

I  saw  a  poet  dip  his  scroll 

Each  moment  in  a  tub, 
I  read  upon  the  warping  back, 

"  The  Dream  of  Beelzebub ;" 
lie  could  not  see  his  verses  bum, 

Although  his  brain  was  fiied. 
And  ever  and  anon  he  bent 

And  wet  them  as  they  dried. 

I  saw  the  scalding  pitch  roll  down 

The  crackling,  sweating  pines ; 
And  streams  of  smoke,  like  water-spouts, 

Burst  through  the  rumbling  mines ; 
I  asked  the  firemen  why  they  made 

Such  noise  about  the  town  ; 
They  answered  not, — ^but  all  the  while 

The  brakes  went  up  and  down. 

I  saw  a  roasting  pullet  sit 

Upon  a  baking  egg;  ^ 
I  saw  a  cripple  scorch  his  hand 

Extinguishing  his  leg ; 
I  saw  nine  geese  upon  the  wing 

Towards  the  frozen  pole. 
And  every  mother's  gosling  fell. 

Crisped  to  a  crackling  coal. 

I  saw  the  ox  that  browsed  the  grass, 
Writhe  in  the  blistering  rays. 

The  herbage  in  his  shrinkmg  jaws 
Was  all  a  fiery  blaze ; 
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I  saw  huge  fishes,  boiled  to  rags, 

Bob  through  the  bubbling  brine  ; 
And  thoughts  of  supper  crossed  my  soul : 

I  had  been  rash  at  mine. 

Strange  sights !  strange  sounds !  O  fearful  dream  I 

Its  memory  haunts  me  still : 
The  steaming  sea,  the  crimson  glare, 

That  wreathed  each  wooded  hill ; 
Stranger  I  if  through  thy  reeling  brain 

Such  midnight  visions  sweep. 
Spare,  spare,  O  spare  thine  evening  meal. 

And  sweet  shall  be  thy  sleep  I 


Ex.  xxisL-^BmaJsir  on  the  RHINM. 

lOA,  liO&TON. 

A  soLDiEB  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers, — 
There  was  lack  of  woman's  nursing,  there  was  dearth  of  wo- 
man's tears ; 
But  a  comrade  stood  beside  him,  while  his  life-blood  ebbed 

away. 
And  bent,  with  pitying  glances,  to  hear  what  he  might  say. 
The  dying  soldier  faltered,  as  he  took  that  comrade's  hand. 
And  he  said :  "  I  never  more  shall  see  my  own,  my  native 

land; 
Take  a  message,  and  a  token,  to  some  distant  friends  of  mine, 
For  I  was  born  at  Bingen, — ^at  Bingen  on  the  Rhine. 

*'Tell  my  brothers  and  companions,  when  they  meet  and 
crowd  around, 

To  hear  my  mournful  story,  in  the  pleasant  vineyard  ground. 

That  we  fought  the  battle  bravely, — and  when  the  day  was 
done, 

Full  many  a  corse  lay  ghastly  pale,  beneath  the  setting  sun. 

And  midst  the  dead  and  dying,  were  some  grown  old  in 
wars, — 

The  death-wound  on  their  gallant  breasts,  the  last  of  many 
scars ; 

!Bat  some  were  young, — and  suddenly  beheld  life's  mom  de- 
cline,— 

And  one  had  come  from  Bingen, — fah*  Bingen  on  the  Rhine  I 
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"  Tell  my  mother  that  her  other  sons  shall  comfort  her  old  age, 
And  I  was  aye  a  truant  bird,  that  thought  his  home  a  cage : 
For  my  fether  was  a  soldier,  and,  even  as  a  child, 
My  heart  leaped  forth  to  hear  him  tell  of  struggles  fierce  and 

wild; 
And  when  he  died,  and  left  us  to  divide  his  scanty  hoard, 
I  let  them  take  whate'er  they  would — ^but  kept  my  i&ther's 

sword ; 
And  with  boyish  love  I  hung  it  where  the  bright  light  used 

to  shine. 
On  the  cottage-waJl  at  Bingen,— calm  Bingen  on  the  Rhine! 

"Tell  my  sister  not  to  weep  for  me,  and  sob  with  drooping 

head. 
When  the  troops  are  marching  home  again,  with  glad  and 

gallant  tread ; 
But  to  look  upon  them  proudly,  with  a  calm  and  stead^ist  eye, 
For  her  brother  was  a  soldier,  too,  and  not  afraid  to  die. 
And,  if  a  comrade  seek  her  love,  I  ask  her  in  my  name 
To  listen  to  him  kindly,  without  regret  or  shame ; 
And  to  hang  the  old  sword  in  its  place,  (my  fether's  sword 

and  mine,) 
For  the  honor  of  old  Bingen, — dear  Bingen  on  the  Khine  I 

"  There 's  another — ^not  a  sister ; — ^in  the  happy  days  gone  by. 
You'd  have  known  her  by  the  merriment  that  sparkled  in  her 

eye ; 
Too  innocent  for  coquetry, — ^too  fond  for  idle  scorning ; — 
Oh !  friend,  I  fear  the  lightest  heart  makes  sometimes  heav- 
iest mourning  1 
Tell  her  the  last  night  of  my  life — (for  ere  this  moon  be  risen 
My  body  will  be  out  of  pain — ^my  soul  be  out  of  prison,) 
I  dreamed  I  stood  with  her^  and  saw  the  yeUow  sunlight 

shine. 
On  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Bingen, — ^feir  Bingen  on  the  Rhine  I 

"I  saw  the  blue  Rhine  sweep  along— -I  heard,  or  seemed  to 

hear. 
The  German  songs  we  used  to  sing,  in  chorus  sweet  and  clear; 
And  down  the  pleasant  river,  and  up  the  slanting  hill. 
That  echoing  chorus  sounded,  through  the  evening  calri  and 

still ;. 
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And  her  glad  blue  eyes  were  on  me,  as  we  passed  with  friend- 
ly talk, 

Down  many  a  path  beloved  of  yore,  and  well-remembered 
walk; 

And  her  little  hand  lay  lightly,  confidingly  in  mine. 

But  we  '11  meet  no  more  at  Bingefi, — cloved  Bingen  on  th^ 
Rhine  I» 

EDs  voice  grew  feint  and  hoarser, — ^his  grasp  was  childish 

weak, — 
His  eyes  put  on  a  dying  look, — he  sighed  and  ceased  to 

speak : 
His  comrade  bent  to  lift  him,  but  the  spark  of  life  had  fled,— 
The  soldier  of  the  Legion,  in  a  foreign  land — was  dead! 
And  the  soft  moon  rose  up  slowly,  and  calmly  she  looked 

down. 
On  the  red  sand  of  the  battle-field,  with  bloody  corpses 

strown ; 
Yea,  calmly  on  that  dreadfiil  scene  her  pale  light  seemed  to 

shine. 
As  it  shone  on  distant  Bingen, — ^fair  Bingen  on  the  Rhine  t 


Ex.  XXX.— iV^^  W  EN GLA ND. 

T»E  hills  of  New  England — ^how  proudly  they  rise, 
In  the  wildness  of  grandeur,  to  blend  with  the  skies  I 
With  their  fair  azure  outline,  and  tall,  ancient  trees, 
New  England,  my  country,  I  love  thee  for  these  I 

The  vales  of  New  England,  that  cradle  her  streams — 
That  smile  in  their  greenness,  like  land  in  our  dreams; 
All  sunny  with  pleasure,  embosomed  in  ease — 
iSTew  England,  my  country,  I  love  thee  for  these  1 

The  woods  of  New  England,  still  verdant  and  high, 
Though  rocked  by  the  tempests  of  ages  gone  by ; 
Komance  dims  their  arches,  and  speaks  in  the  breeze— 
New  England,  my  country,  I  love  thee  for  these  I 

The  streams  of  New  England,  that  roar  as  they  go, 
Or  seem  in  their  stillness  but  dreaming  to  flow ; 
O  bright  gilds  the  sunbeam  their  march  to  the  seas-^ 
New  England,  my  country,  I  love  thee  fc>r  these  I 
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God  shield  thee,  New  England,  dear  land  of  my  birth! 
And  thy  children  that  wander  afar  o'er  the  earth ; 
Thou  'rt  my  country : — ^wherever  my  lot  shall  be  cast, 
Take  thou  to  thy  bosom  my  ashes  at  last ! 


Ex.  XKXL—THJE  TRUE  QREATNE8B  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

8SWARD. 

Behold  here,  then,  the  philosophy  of  all  our  studies  on 
this  grateful  theme.  We  see  only  the  rising  of  the  sun  of 
empire — only  the  fair  seeds  and  beginnings  of  a  great  nation. 
Whether  that  glowing  orb  shall  attain  to  a  meridian  height, 
or  fall  suddenly  from  its  glorious  sphere — ^whether  those  pro- 
lific seeds  shall  mature  into  autumnal  ripeness,  or  shall  perish 
g 'elding  no  harvest — depends  on  God's  will  and  providence, 
ut  God's  wiU  and  providence  operate  not  by  casualty  or 
caprice,  but  by  fixed  and  revealed  laws. 

If  we  would  secure  the  greatness  set  before  us,  \ve  muBt 
find  the  way  which  those  laws  indicate,  and  keep  within  it. 
That  way  is  new  and  all  untried.  We  departed  early — ^we 
departed  at  the  beginning — from  the  beaten  track  of  national 
ambition.  Our  lot  was  cast  in  an  age  of  revolution — a  revo- 
lution which  was  to  bring  all  mankind  from  a  state  of  servi- 
tude to  the  exercise  of  self-government — ^firom  under  the 
tyranny  of  physical  force  to  the  gentle  sway  of  opinion — 
from  under  subjection  to  matter  to  dominion  over  nature.  It 
was  ours  to  lead  the  way,  to  take  up  the  cross  of  republican- 
ism, and  bear  it  before  the  nations,  to  fight  its  earliest  battles, 
to  enjoy  its  earliest  triumphs,  to  illustrate  its  purifying  and 
elevating  virtues,  and  by  our  courage  and  resolution,  our 
moderation  and  our  magnanimity,  to  cheer  and  sustain  its 
future  followers  through  the  baptism  of  blood  and  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  fire. 

A  mission  so  noble  and  benevolent  demands  a  generous  and 
self-denying  enthusiasm.  Our  greatness  is  to  be  won  by  be- 
neficence without  ambition.  We  are  in  danger  of  losing  that 
holy  zeal.  We  are  surrounded  by  temptations.  Our  dwell- 
ings become  palaces,  and  our  villages  are  transformed,  as  if 
by  magic,  into  great  cities.  Fugitives  from  famine  and  op- 
pression and  the  sword  crowd  our  shores,  and  proclaim  to  ns 
that  we  alone  are  free,  and  great,  and  happy.  Ambition  for 
martial  fame  and  the  lust  of  conquest  have  entered  the  warm. 
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living,  youthful  heart  of  the  republic.  Our  empire  enlarges. 
The  castles  of  enemies  fall  before  our  advancing  armies ;  the 
gates  of  cities  open  to  receive  them.  The  continent  and  its 
islands  seem  ready  to  Ml  within  our  grasp,  and  more  than 
even  &bulous  wealth  opens  under  our  feet.  No  public  virtue 
can  withstand,  none  ever  encountered,  such  seductions  as 
these.  Our  own  virtue  and  moderation  must  be  renewed  and 
fortified  under  circumstances  so  new  and  peculiar. 

Where  shall  we  seek  the  influence  adequate  to  a  task  so 
arduous  as  this  ?  Shall  we  invoke  the  press  and  the  desk  ? 
They  only  reflect  the  actual  condition  of  the  public  morals, 
and  can  not  change  them.  Shall  we  resort  to  the  executive 
authority  ?  The  time  has  passed  when  it  could  compose  and 
modify  the  political  elements  around  it.  Shall  we  go  to  the 
senate  ?  Conspiracies,  seditions,  and  corruptions,  in  all  free 
countries,  have  begun  there.  Where,  then,  shall  we  go,  to 
find  an  agency  that  can  uphold  and  renovate  declining  public 
virtue  ?  Where  should  we  go,  but  there,  where  all  repub- 
lican virtue  begins  and  must  end — ^where  the  Promethean 
fire  is  ever  to  be  rekindled,  until  it  shall  finally  expire — 
where  motives  are  formed  and  passions  disciplined  ?  To  the 
domestic  fireside  and  humble  school,  where  the  American 
citizen  is  trained. 


Ex.  XXXII.— C^  8ABIANCA, 

M&fi.   HSMAMS. 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck. 

Whence  all  but  him  had  fled ; 
The  flame  that  lit  the  battle's  wreck. 

Shone  round  him  o'er  the  dead. 

Yet  beautiful  and  bright  he  stood. 

As  bom  to  rule  the  storm ; — 
A  creature  of  heroic  blood, 

A  proud,  though  childlike  form. 

The  flames  rolled  on — he  would  not  go 

Without  his  father's  word  ; — 
That  father,  faint  in  death,  below, 

His  voice  no  longer  heard. 
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He  caDed  aloud,  ^^  Say,  father,  sa j 

If  yet  my  ta;^  is  done !" — 
He  knew  not  that  the  chieftain  lay 

Unconscioos  of  his  son. 

^  Speak,  &ther  T'  once  again  he  cried, 

*''  If  I  may  yet  be  gone !" — 
And  but  the  booming  shots  replied. 

And  fast  the  flames  rolled  on. 

Upon  his  brow  he  felt  their  breath. 
And  in  his  waving  hair, 
'  And  looked  from  that  lone  post  of  death. 
In  still,  yet  brave  despair. 

And  shouted  but  once  more  aloud, 

"  My  £ither !  must  I  stay  ?»» 
While  o'er  him  &st,  through  sail  and  shroud, 

The  wreathing  fires  made  way. 

Thev  wrapped  the  ship  in  splendor  wild ; 

Tney  caught  the  flag  on  high. 
And  streamed  above  the  gallant  child. 

Like  banners  in  the  sky. 

There  came  a  burst  of  thunder  sound ; — 
The  boy — oh !  where  was  he  ? 

Ask  of  the  winds,  that  far  around 
With  fragments  strewed  the  sea, — 

With  mast  and  helm,  and  pennon  fiur, 
That  well  had  borne  their  part ; 

But  the  noblest  thing  that  perished  there 
Was  that  young,  fidthful  heart. 


Ex.  XXXni— i 0  K j?  AND   MURDER. 

AKON. 

In  Manchester  a  maiden  dwelt, 

Her  name  was  Phcebe  Brown ; 
Her  cheeks  were  red,  her  hair  was  black. 

And  she  was  considered  by  good  judges  to  be  by 
all  odds  the  best  looking  girl  in  town. 
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Her  age  was  nearly  seventeen, 

Her  eyes  were  sparkling  bright ; 
A  very  lovely  girl  she  was, 
And  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  there  had  been  a 
young  man  paying  his  attention  to  her,  by  the  name  of  Reu- 
ben Wright. 

Now  Reuben  was  a  nice  young  man 

As  any  in  the  town, 
And  PhoBbe  loved  him  very  dear. 
But,  on  account  of  his  being  obliged  to  work  for 
a  living,  he  never  could  make  himself  agreeable  to  old 'Mr. 
and  A&s.  Brown. 

Her  parents  were  resolved 
Another  she  should  wed, 
A  rich  old  miser  in  the  place, 

And  old  Brown  frequently  declared,  that  rather 
than  have  his  daughter  marry  Reuben  Wright,  he  'd  sooner 
knock  him  in  the  head. 

But  Phoebe's  heart  was  brave  and  strong, 

She  feared  not  her  parent's  frowns ; 
And  as  for  Reuben  Wright  so  bold, 
I  've  heard  him  say  more  than  fifty  times  that, 
(with  the  exception  of  Phoebe)  he  didn't  care  a  cent  for  the 
whole  race  of  Browns. 

So  Phoebe  Brown  and  Reuben  Wright 

Determined  they  would  marry ; 
Three  weeks  ago  last  Tuesday  night. 

They  started  for  old  Parson  Webster's,  determined 
to  be  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony,  though  it  was 
tremendous  dark,  and  rained  like  the  old  Harry. 

But  Captain  Brown  was  wide  awake, 

He  loaded  up  his  gun. 
And  then  pursued  the  loving  pair ; 
He  overtook 'em  when  they'd  got  about  halfway 
to  the  Parson's,  and  then  Reuben  and  Phoebe  started  off  upon 
the  run. 

Old  Brown  then  took  a  deadly  aim 

Toward  young  Reuben's  head, 
But,  oh !  it  was  a  bleeding  shame. 

He  made  a  nustake,  and  shot  his  only  daughter, 
and  had  the  unspeakable  anguish  of  seeing  her  drop  right 
down  stone  dead. 
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Then  anguish  filled  young  Reuben's  heart. 

And  vengeance  crazed  his  brain, 
He  drew  an  awful  jack-knife  out, 
And  plunged  it  into  old  Brown  about  fifty  or  sixty 
times,  so  that  it 's  very  doubtful  about  his  ever  coming  to 
again. 

The  briny  drops  from  Reuben's  eyes 

In  torrents  poured  down, — 

And  in  this  melancholy  and  heart-rending  manner 
terminates  the  history  of  Reuben  and  Phoebe,  and  likewise 
old  Captain  Brown. 


Ex.  XXXIV.— Z OQEINVAR. 

800TT. 

O,  Toxma  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, — 
Through  all  the  wide  border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 
And  save  his  good  broadsword  he  weapon  had  none, — 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  done. 
So  fiuthful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone, 
He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none ; 
But  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate. 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late : 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  hall, 

'Mong  bridesmen  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all : 

Then  spoke  the  bride's  father, — ^his  hand  on  his  sword, — 

(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word,) 

"  O,  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war. 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar?" 

"  I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied : 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide. 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine : — 
There  be  maidens  in  Scotland,  more  lovely  by  fai-. 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar  I" 
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The  bride  kissed  the  goblet ;  the  knight  took  it  up, 
He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup  : 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, — 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
lie  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar, — 
"  Now  tread  we  a  measure !"  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  gi*ace ; 

"While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume. 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume, 

And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  "  'T  were  better,  by  far, 

To  have  matched  our  fitir  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar  I" 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear. 

When  they  reached  the  hall-door,  and  the  charger  stood 

near. 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  feir  lady  he  swung. 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung : — 
"  She  is  won !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur ; 
They  '11  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow !"  quoth  young  Loch- 
invar. 

There  was  mounting  'raong  Grsemes  of  the  Netherby  clan ; 

Fosters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran ; 

There  was  racing,  and  chasing,  on  Cannobie  Lea, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see  ! 

So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 

Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar? 


Ex.  XXXV.— if  jr  Jf  OJ^Y. 

W,  O.  OLA&K. 

'Tis  sweet,  to  remember !     I  would  not  forego 

The  charm  which  the  Past  o'er  the  Present  can  throw 

For  all  the  gay  visions  that  Fancy  may  weave 

In  her  web  of  illusion,  that  shines  to  deceive. 

We  know  not  the  future, — the  past  we  have  felt; — 

Its  cherished  enjoyments  the  bosom  can  melt ; 

Its  raptures  anew  o'er  our  pulses  may  roll. 

When  thoughts  of  the  morrow  fall  cold  on  the  soul. 
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'TIs  sweet,  to  remember !    When  storms  are  abroad. 
We  see  in  the  rainbow,  the  promise  of  God  : 
The  day  may  be  darkened, — but  fer  in  the  West, 
In  vermilion  and  gold,  sinks  the  snn  to  his  rest ; 
With  smiles  like  uie  morning  he  passeth  away : 
Thus  the  beams  of  delight  on  the  spirit  can  play. 
When  in  calm  reminiscence  we  gather  the  flowei*s, 
Which  Love  scattered  round  us  in  happier  hours. 

»Tis  sweet,  to  remember !    When  friends  are  unkind 

When  their  coldness  and  carelessness  shadow  the  mind, 

TTieriy  to  draw  back  the  vail  which  envelopes  a  land, 

Where  delectable  prospects  in  beauty  expand ; 

To  smell  the  green  fields,  the  fresh  waters  to  hear. 

Whose  once  fairy  music  enchanted  the  ear ; 

To  drink  in  the  smiles  that  delighted  us  then, — 

To  list  the  fond  voices  of  childhood  again. 

Oh  1  this  the  sad  heart,  like  a  reed  that  is  bruised, 

Binds  up,  when  the  banquet  of  hope  is  refused. 

'Tis  sweet,  to  remember !    And  naught  can  destroy 

The  balm-breathing  comfort,  the  glory,  the  joy, 

"Which  spring  from  that  fountain,  to  gladden  our  way, 

When  the  changeful  and  faithless  desert  or  betray. 

I  would  not  forget  I — ^though  my  thoughts  should  be  dark  ; 

O'er  the  ocean  of  life,  I  look  back  from  my  bark. 

And  see  the  fair  Eden,  where  once  I  was  blest, 

A  type  and  a  promise  of  heavenly  rest. 


Ex.  XXXVL— !7!Ey  DEATH  OF  HAMILTON. 

PBESIDENT  xfOTT. 

Hamilton  yielded  to  the  fbrce  of  an  imperious  custom. 
And  yielding,  ne  sacrificed  a  life  in  which  aU  had  an  interest 
— ^and  he  is  lost — lost  to  his  country — ^lost  to  his  family — ^lost 
to  us.  For  this  act,  because  he  disclaimed  it,  and  was  peni- 
tent, I  forgive  him.  But  there  are  those  whom  I  can  not 
forgive.  I  mean  not  his  antagonist — over  whose  erring  steps, 
if  Siere  be  tears  in  heaven,  a  pious  mother  looks  down  and 
weeps.  If  he  be  capable  of  feeling,  he  suffers  already  all  that 
humanity  can  suffer.    Suffers,  and  wherever  he  may  fly  will 
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suffer,  with  the  poignant  recollection  of  taking  the  life  of  one 
who  was  too  magnanimous  in  return  to  attempt  his  own. 

Had  he  known  this,  it  must  have  paraly^d  his  arm  whUe 
he  pointed,  at  so  inoorrnptible  a  bosom,  the  instrument  of 
death.  Does  he  know  this  now,  his  heart,  if  it  not  be  ada- 
mant, must  soften — ^if  it  be  not  ice,  it  must  melt.  But  on 
this  article  I  forbear.  Stained  with  blood  as  he  is,  if  he  be 
penitent,  I  forgive  him — ^and  if  he  be  not,  before  these  altars, 
where  all  of  us  appear  as  suppliants,  I  wish  not  to  excite  your 
vengeance,  but  rather,  in  behalf  of  an  object  rendered  wretch- 
ed and  pitiable  by  crime,  to  wake  your  prayers. 

*  *  ♦  •  «  ♦  ♦  Would  to  God  I  might 
be  permitted  to  approach  for  once  the  late  scene  of  death. 
Would  to  God,  I  could  there  assemble  on  the  one  side  the 
disconsolate  mother  with  her  seven  fatherless  children — ^and 
on  the  other  those  who  administer  the  justice  of  my  country. 
Could  I  do  this,  I  would  point  them  to  these  sad  objects.  I 
would  entreat  them  by  the  agonies  of  bereaved  fondness,  to 
listen  to  the  widow's  heartfelt  groans ;  to  mark  the  oi*phan^s 
sighs  and  tears — and  having  done  this,  I  would  uncover  the 
breathless  corpse  of  Hamilton — I  would  lift  from  his  gaping 
wound  his  bloody  mantle — ^I  would  hold  it  up  to  heaven  be- 
fore them,  and  I  would  ask,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  would  ask, 
whether  at  the  sight  of  it  they  felt  no  compunction.  Ye  who 
have  hearts  of  pity — ye  who  have  experienced  the  anguish 
of  dissolving  friendship— who  have  wept,  and  still  weep  over 
the  moldering  ruins  of  departed  kindred,  ye  can  enter  into 
this  reflection. 

O  thou  disconsolate  widow!  robbed,  so  cruelly  robbed, 
and  in  so  short  a  time,  both  of  a  husband  and  a  son  I  what 
must  be  the  plenitude  of  thy  sufferings !  Could  we  approach 
thee,  gladly  would  we  drop  the  tear  of  sympathy,  ana  pour 
into  thy  bleeding  bosom  the  balm  of  consolation.  But  how 
could  we  comfort  her  whom  God  hath  not  comforted  I  To  his 
throne,  let  us  lift  up  our  voice  and  weep.  O  God  I  if  thou 
art  still  the  widow's  husband,  and  the  father  of  the  fiitherless 
— ^i^  in  the  fullness  of  thy  goodness,  there  be  yet  mercies  in 
store  for  miserable  mortals,  pity,  O  pity  this  afflicted  mother, 
and  grant  that  her  helpless  orphans  may  find  a  friend,  a  bene- 
factor, a  father  in  Thee ! 
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Ex.  XXXVIL— TJTJ'   WINDS. 

Ye  winds,  ye  unseen  currents  of  the  air, 
Softly  ye  played  a  few  brief  hours  ago ; 

Ye  bore  the  munrniiTng  bee ;  ye  tossed  the  hair 
O'er  maiden  cheeks,  that  took  a  fresher  glow ; 

Ye  rolled  the  round  white  cloud  through  depths  of  blue 

Ye  shook  from  shaded  flowers  the  lingering  dew ; 

Before  you  the  catalpa's  blossoms  flew, 
light  blossoms,  dropping  on  the  grass  like  snow. 

How  are  ye  changed !     Ye  take  the  cataract's  sound ; 

Ye  take  the  whirlpool's  fury  and  its  might ; 
The  mountain  shudders  as  ye  sweep  the  ground ; 

The  valley  woods  lie  prone  beneath  your  flight. 
The  clouds  before  you  shoot  like  eagles  past ; 
The  homes  of  men  are  rocking  in  your  blast ; 
Ye  lift  the  roofs  like  autumn  leaves^  and  cast, 

Skywai'd,  the  whirling  fragments  out  of  sight. 

The  weary  fowls  of  heaven  make  wing  in  vain, 

To  'scape  your  wrath ;  ye  seize  and  dash  them  dead. 

Against  the  earth  ye  drive  the  roaring  rain ; 
The  harvest  field  becomes  a  river's  bed ; 

And  torrents  tumble  from  the  hUls  around ; 

Plains  turn  to  lakes,  and  villages  are  drowned ; 

And  wailing  voices,  midst  the  tempest's  sound, 
Rise,  as  the  rushing  waters  swell  and  spread. 

Ye  dart  upon  the  deep ;  and  straight  is  heard 
A  wilder  roar ;  and  men  grow  pale,  and  pray : 

Ye  fling  its  floods  around  you,  as  a  bird 
Flings  o'er  his  shivering  plumes  the  fountain's  spray. 

See !  to  the  breaking  mast  the  sailor  clings ; 

Ye  scoop  the  ocean  to  its  briny  springs, 

And  take  the  mountain  billow  on  your  wings, 
And  pile  the  wreck  of  navies  round  the  bay. 

Why  rage  ye  thus  ? — no  strife  for  liberty 

Has  made  you  mad ;  no  tyi'ant,  strong  through  fear. 

Has  chained  your  pinions  till  ye  wi'enched  them  free, 
And  rushed  into  the  unmeasured  atmosphere : 
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For  ye  were  born  in  freedom  where  ye  blow ; 
Free  o'er  the  mighty  deep  to  eome  and  go ; 
Earth's  solenm  woods  were  yours,  her  wastes  of  snow, 
Her  isles  where  summer  blossoms  all  the  year. 

O  ye  wild  winds !  a  mightier  Power  than  yours 
In  chains  upon  the  shore  of  Europe  lies ; 

The  sceptered  throng,  whose  fetters  he  endures, 
Watch  his  mute  throes  with  terror  in  their  eyes; 

And  armed  waniors  all  around  him  stand, 

And,  as  he  struggles,  tighten  every  band. 

And  lift  the  heavy  spear,  with  threatening  hand, 
To  pierce  the  victim,  should  he  strive  to  rise. 

Yet  oh  I  when  that  wronged  Spirit  of  our  race, 

Shall  break,  as  soon  he  must,  his  long-worn  chainSi 
And  leap  in  freedom  from  his  prison-place. 

Lord  of  his  ancient  hills  and  fruitful  plains. 
Let  him  not  rise,  like  these  mad  winds  of  air, 
To  waste  the  loveliness  that  time  could  spare. 
To  fill  the  earth  with  woe,  and  blot  her  fair 
Unconscious  breast  with  blood  from  human  veins ! 

But  may  he  like  the  Spring-time  come  abroad. 

Who  crumbles  winter's  gyves  with  gentle  might. 
When  in  the  genial  breeze,  the  breath  of  God, 

Come  spouting  up  the  unsealed  springs  to  light ; 
Flowei*s  start  from  their  dark  prisons  at  his  feet. 
The  woods,  long  dumb,  awake  to  hymnings  sweety 
And  moi-n  and  eve,  whose  glimmenngs  almost  meet, 
Crowd  back  to  narrow  bounds  the  ancient  night. 


Ex.  XXXVin,--PA  8  S  jy  G  A  WA  Y. 

Idas  JEWBBUET 

I  ASKED  the  stars  in  the  pomp  of  night. 
Gilding  its  blackness  with  cro^vns  of  light. 
Bright  with  beauty,  and  girt  with  power. 
Whether  eternity  were  not  their  dower ; 
And  dirge-like  music  stole  from  their  spheres. 
Bearing  this  message  to  mortal  ears : — 

6* 
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"  We  have  no  light  that  hath  not  been  given ; 
We  have  no  strength  but  shall  soon  be  riven ; 
We  have  no  power  wherein  man  may  trust ; 
Like  him  are  we  things  of  time  and  dust ; 
And  the  legend  we  blazon  with  beam  and  ray, 
And  the  song  of  our  silence,  is — '  Passing  away.* 

"  We  shall  fade  in  our  beauty,  the  fair  and  bright, 
Like  lamps  that  have  served  for  a  festal  night ; 
We  shall  fall  from  our  spheres,  the  old  and  strong, 
Like  rose-leaves  swept  by  the  breeze  along ; 
Though  worshiped  as  gods  in  the  olden  day. 
We  shall  be  like  a  vain  dream — '  Passing  away.'  '♦ 

From  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the  flowers  of  earth. 
From  the  pageant  of  power,  and  the  voice  of  mirth. 
From  the  mists  of  mom  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
From  childhood's  song,  and  affection's  vow, — 
From  all,  save  that  o'er  which  soul  bears  sway. 
Breathes  but  one  record — :"  Passing  away." 

"  Passing  away,"  sing  the  breeze  and  rill. 
As  they  sweep  in  their  course  by  vale  and  hill ; 
Through  the  varying  scenes  of  each  earthly  clime 
'Tis  the  lesson  of  nature,  the  voice  of  time ; 
And  man  at  last,  like  his  fathers  gray. 
Writes  in  his  own  dust — "  Passing  away." 


Ex.  XXXTX.—TffE  D  UEL. 

HOOD. 

In  Brentford  town,  of  old  renown. 

There  lived  a  Mister  Bray, 
Who  fell  in  love  Avith  Lucy  Bell, 

And  so  did  Mister  Clay. 

To  see  her  ride  from  Hammersmith, 

By  all  it  was  allowed. 
Such  fair  "  outside  "*  was  never  seen^-^ 

An  angel  on  a  cloud. 

*  Alluding  to  the  English  practice  of  females  riding  on  the  outside  of 
stage-coaches 
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Said  Mr.  Bray  to  Mr.  Clay, 

"  You  choose  to  rival  me, 
And  court  Miss  Bell ;  but  there  your  court 

No  thorouffhfare  shall  be. 

**  Unless  you  now  give  up  your  suit, 

You  may  repent  your  love ; — 
I,  who  have  shot  a  pigeon  match, 

Can  shoot  a  turtle  dove, 

« 

"  So,  pray,  before  you  woo  her  more, 

Consider  what  you  do : 
If  you  pop  aught  to  Lucy  Bell, — 

i^Upop  it  into  you." 

Said  Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Bray, 

"  Your  threats  I  do  explode ; — 
One  who  has  been  a  volunteer 

Knows  how  to  prime  and  load. 

"  And  so  I  say  to  yo^i,  unless 

Your  passion  quiet  keeps, 
I,  who  have  shot  and  hit  btdls*  eyes^ 

May  chance  to  hit  a  aheep'^s  /" 

Now  gold  is  oft  for  silver  changed. 

And  that  for  copper  red ; 
But  these  two  went  away  to  give 

Each  other  change  for  lead. 

But  first  they  found  a  friend  apiece. 

This  pleasant  thought  to  give — 
That  when  they  both  were  dead,  they  'd  have 

Two  seconds  yet  to  live. 

To  measure  out  the  ground,  not  long 

The  seconds  next  forbore ; 
And  having  taken  one  rash  step^ 

They  took  a  dozen  more. 

They  next  prepared  each  pistol  pan, 

Against  the  deadly  strife ; 
By  putting  in  th^  prime  of  deaths 

Against  the  prime  of  life. 
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Now  all  was  ready  for  the  foes ; 

But  when  they  took  their  stands, 
Fear  made  them  tremble  so,  they  fomid 

They  both  were  sJiakbig  hands. 

Said  Mr.  C.  to  Mr.  B., 
"  Here  one  of  us  may  fall, 

And,  like  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  now, 
Be  doomed  to  have  a  haU, 

"  I  do  confess  I  did  attach 
Misconduct  to  your  name  ! 

If  I  withdraw  the  charge,  will  then 
Your  ramrod  do  the  same  ?" 

Said  Mr.  B.,  "  I  do  agree ; — 
But  think  of  Honor's  courts, — 

If  we  go  off  without  a  shot. 
There  will  be  strange  rep(yrU, 

"  But  look  I  the  morning  now  is  bright, 
Though  cloudy  it  begun  ; 

Why  can't  we  aim  above,  as  if 
We  had  called  out  the  sun  ?" 

So  up  into  the  harmless  air 
Their  bullets  they  did  send  ; 

And  may  all  other  duels  have 
That  upshot  in  the  end. 


Ex.  XIm— OVERTHROW  OF  BELSHAZZAR. 

PBOCTBB. 

Belshazzab  is  king !  Belshazzar  is  lord  1 
And  a  thousand  dark  nobles  all  bend  at  his  board ; — 
Fruits  glisten,  flowers  blossom,  meats  steam,  and  a  flood 
Of  the  wine  that  man  loveth,  runs  redder  than  blood : 
Wild  dancers  are  there,  and  a  riot  of  mirth, 
And  the  beautv  that  maddens  the  passions  of  earth ; 

And  the  crowds  all  shout. 
Till  the  vast  roofs  ring, — 
"All  praise  to  Belshazzar,  Belshazzar,  the  kinjr !" 
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"  Bring  forth,"  cries  the  monarch,  "  the  vessels  of  gold, 
Which  my  father  tore  down  from  the  temples  of  old : 
Bring  forth  ;  and  we  '11  drink,  while  the  trumpets  are  blown, 
To  the  gods  of  bright  silver,  of  gold,  and  of  stone  :< 
Bring  forth  !" — and  before  him  the  vessels  all  shine. 
And  he  bows  unto  Baal,  and  he  drinks  the  dark  wine ; 

While  the  trumpets  bray. 

And  the  cymbals  ring, — 
"  Praise,  praise  to  Belshazzar,  Belshazzar,  the  king  I" 

Now,  what  Cometh  ? — ^look,  look ! — ^Without  menace,  or  call, 

^VTio  writes,  with  the  lightning's  bright  hand,  on  the  wall  ? 

What  pierceth  the  king,  like  the  point  of  a  dart  ? 

What  drives  the  bold  blood  from  his  cheek  to  his  heart  ? 

*'  Chaldeans  I  magicians  !  the  letters  expound  I" 

They  are  read ; — and  Belshazzar  is  dead  on  the  ground! 

Hark ! — ^the  Persian  is  come. 

On  a  conqueror's  wing ; 
And  a  Mede  's  on  the  throne  of  Belshazzar,  the  king . 


Ex.  XLI--DIRGS  FOR  THE  BEAUTIFUL, 

ANOtl. 

Softly,  peacefully, 

Lay  her  to  rest ; 
Place  the  turf  lightly 

On  her  young  breast ; 
Gently, "  solemnly. 

Bend  o'er  the  bed 
Where  ye  have  pillowed 

Thus  early  her  head. 

Plant  a  young  willow 

Close  by  her  grave ; 
Let  its  long  branches 

Soothingly  wave ; 
Twine  a  sweet  rose-tree 

Over  the  tomb ; 
Sprinkle  fresh  buds  there  ;— 

Beauty  and  bloom. 

Let  a  bright  fountain, 
Linipid  and  clear, 
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Murmur  its  m^^ic, 

(Smile  through  a  tear,) 

Scatter  its  diamonds 
Where  the  loved  lies,-^ 

Brilliant  and  starry, 
Like  angels'  eyes. 

Then  shall  the  bright  birds 

On  golden  wing. 
Lingering  over, 

Murmuring  sing ; 
Then  shall  the  soft  breeze 

Pensively  sigh. 
Bearing  rich  fragrance 

And  melody  by. 

Lay  the  sod  lightly 

Over  her  breast ; — 
Calm  be  her  slumbers, 

Peaceful  her  rest  I 
Beautiful,  lovely, 

She  was  but  given, 
A  fair  bud  to  earth. 

To  blossom  in  heaven. 


JbL  XLlL'-TffJS  PILGRIM  FATHERB, 

J.  PIKEPOVr. 

The  pilgrim  fathers— where  are  they  ? 

The  waves  that  brought  them  o'er 
Still  roll  in  the  bay,  and  throw  their  spray. 

As  they  break  along  the  shore ; 
Still  roll  in  the  bay,  as  they  rolled  that  day, 

When  the  May-flower  moored  below. 
When  the  sea  around  was  black  with  storms, 

And  white  the  shore  with  snow. 

The  mists  that  wrapped  the  pilgrim's  sleep, 

Still  brood  upon  the  tide  ; 
And  his  rocks  yet  keep  their  watch  by  the  deep, 

To  stay  its  waves  of  pride. 
But  the  snow-white  sail,  that  he  gave  to  the  gale, 

When  the  heavens  looked  dark,  is  gone ; — 
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As  an  angel's  wing,  through  an  opening  cloud, 
Is  seen  and  then  withdrawn. 

The  pilgrim  exile — sainted  name ! 

The  hill,  whose  icy  brow 
Rejoiced,  when  he  came,  in  the  morning's  flame, 

In  the  morning's  flame  burns  now; 
And  the  moon's  cold  light,  as  it  lay  that  night, 

On  the  hill-side  and  the  sea. 
Still  lies  where  he  laid  his  houseless  head ;— - 

But  the  pilgrim— where  is  he  ? 

The  pilgrim  Others  are  at  rest : 

When  summer 's  throned  on  high. 
And  the  world's  warm  breast  is  in  verdure  drest. 

Go,  stand  on  the  hill  where  they  lie. 
The  earliest  ray  of  the  golden  day 

On  that  hallowed  spot  is  cast ; 
And  the  evening  sun,  as  he  leaves  the  world, 

Looks  kindly  on  that  spot  last. 

The  pilgrim  spirit  has  not  fled — 

It  walks  in  noon's  broad  light ; 
And  it  watches  the  bed  of  the  glorious  dead. 

With  the  holy  stars  by  night. 
It  watches  the  bed  of  the  brave  who  have  bled, 

And  shall  guard  this  ice-bound  shore, 
Till  the  waves  of  the  bay,  where  the  May-flower  lay, 

Shall  foam  yd  freeze  no  more. 


Ex.  XLUL-^RE PUBLICS. 

H.  &  LKOARE.* 

Thb  name  of  republic  is  inscribed  upon  the  most  imper- 
isbablo  monuments  of  the  species ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
will  continue  to  be  associated,  as  it  has  been  m  all  past  ages, 
Tvith  whatever  is  heroic  in  character,  and  sublime  m  genius, 
and  elegant  and  brilliant  in  the  cultivation  of  arts  and  letters. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  base  hirelings  who 
have  so  industriously  inculcated  a  contrary  doctrine  have 
been  compelled  to  falsify  history  and  abuse  reason. 

•  PrOQOuneed,  **  Legree.^ 
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It  might  be  asked,  tnamphantly,  what  land  has  ever  been 
visited  with  the  influences  of  liberty,  that  has  not  flourished 
like  the  spring?  What  people  has  ever  worshiped  at  her 
altars,  without  kindling  with  a  lofl;ier  spirit,  and  putting  forth 
more  noble  energies  ?  Where  has  she  ever  acted,  that  her 
deeds  have  not  been  heroic  ?  Where  has  she  ever  spoken, 
that  her  eloquence  has  not  been  triumphant  and  sublime  ? 

With  respect  to  ourselves,  would  it  not  be  enough  to  say 
that  we  live  under  a  form  of  government  and  in  a  state  of 
society  to  which  the  world  has  never  yet  exhibited  a  parallel  ? 
Is  it,  then,  nothing  to  be  free  ?  How  many  nations,  in  the 
whole  annals  of  human  kind,  have  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  being  so  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  we  are  republicans  ?  Were 
all  men  as  enlightened,  as  brave,  as  proud,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  would  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  insulted  with  any 
other  title  ?  Is  it  nothing,  that  so  many  independent  sov- 
ereignties should  be  held  together  in  such  a  confederacy  as 
ours  ?  What  does  history  teach  us  of  the  difficulty  of  insti- 
tuting and  maintaining  such  a  polity,  and  of  the  glory  that, 
of  consequence,  ought  to  be  given  to  those  who  enjoy  its  ad- 
vantages in  so  much  perfection  and  on  so  grand  a  scale  ?  For, 
can  any  thing  be  more  striking  and  sublime  than  the  idea  of 
an  imperial  republic,  spreading  over  an  extent  of  territory 
more  immense  than  the  empire  of  the  Caesars  in  the  accumu- 
lated conquests  of  a  thousand  years — without  prefects  or  pro- 
consuls or  publicans — ^founded  in  the  maxims  of  common 
sense — employing  within  itself  no  arms  but  those  of  reason — 
and  known  to  its  subjects  only  by  the  blessings  it  bestows  or 
perpetuates,  yet  capable  of  directing,  against  a  foreign  foe, 
ail  the  energies  of  a  military  despotism, — a  republic,  in  which 
men  are  completely  insignificant,  and  principles  and  laws  ex- 
ercise, throughout  its  vast  dominion,  a  peaceful  and  irresist- 
ible sway,  blending  in  one  divine  harmony  such  various  habits 
and  conflicting  opinions,  and  mingling  in  our  institutions  the 
light  of  philosophy  with  all  that  is  dazzling  in  the  associations 
of  heroic  achievement,  and  extended  domination,  and  deep- 
seated  and  formidable  power ! 


Ex.  XLIV, ^80NG  OF  MARION'S  MEN. 

W.  a  BRTAKT 

Our  band  is  few,  but  true  and  tried, — 
Our  leader  frank  and  bold ; 
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The  British  soldier  trembles 

When  Marion's  name  is  told. 
Our  fortress  is  the  good  green  wood. 

Our  tent  the  cypress  tree ; 
We  know  the  forest  round  us, 

As  seamen  know  the  sea. 
We  know  its  walls  and  thorny  vines. 

Its  glades  of  reedy  grass, 
Its  safe  and  silent  islands 

Within  the  dark  morass. 

Woe  to  the  English  soldiery 

That  little  dread  us  near  I 
On  them  shall  light,  at  midnight, 

A  strange  and  sudden  fear : 
When,  waiing  to  their  tents  on  fire. 

They  grasp  their  arms  in  vain. 
And  they  who  stand  to  face  us 

Are  beat  to  earth  again ; 
And  they  who  fly  in  terror  deem 

A  mighty  host  behind. 
And  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands 

Upon  the  hollow  wind. 

Then  sweet  the  hour  that  brings  release 

From  danger  and  from  toil : 
We  talk  the  battle  over, 

And  share  the  battle's  spoil. 
The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  shout, 

As  if  a  hunt  were  up  ; 
And  woodland  flowers  are  gathered. 

To  crown  the  soldier's  cup. 
With  merry  songs  we  mock  the  wind 

That  in  the  pine-top  grieves. 
And  slumber  long  and  sweetly. 

On  beds  of  oaken  leaves. 

Well  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 

The  band  that  Marion  leads — 
The  glitter  of  their  rifles, 

The  scampering  of  their  steeds. 
'Tis  life  to  guide  the  fiery  barb 

Across  the  moonlight  plain  ; 
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'Tis  life  to  feel  the  night-wind 
That  lifts  his  tossing  mane. 

A  moment  in  the  British  camp — 
A  moment — and  away, 

Back  to  the  pathless  forest, 
Before  the  peep  of  day. 

Grave  men  there  are  by  broad  Santee, 

Grave  men  with  hoary  hairs  ; 
Their  hearts  are  all  with  Marion, 

For  Marion  are  their  prayers. 
And  lovely  ladies  greet  our  band, 

With  kindliest  welcoming, 
With  smiles  like  those  of  summer, 

And  teai*s  like  those  of  spring. 
For  them  we  wear  these  trusty  arms, 

And  lay  them  down  no  more. 
Till  we  have  driven  the  Briton 

For  ever  from  our  shore. 


Ex.  XLV.— rO    THE  EAGLK 

PERdYAL. 

Bird  of  the  broad  and  sweeping  wing  I 

Thy  home  is  high  in  heaven, 
Where  wide  the  storms  their  banners  i&g. 

And  the  tempest  clouds  are  driven. 
Thy  throne  is  on  the  mountain  top ; 

Thy  fields — the  boundless  air ; 
And  hoary  peaks,  that  proudly  prop 

The  skies — ^thy  dwellings  are. 

Lord  of  the  boundless  realm  of  air ! 

In  thy  imperial  name, 
The  hearts  of  the  bold  and  ardent  dare, 

The  dangerous  path  of  fame. 
Beneath  the  shade  of  thy  golden  wings, 

The  Roman  legions  bore, 
From  the  river  of  Egypt's  cloudy  springs, 

Their  pride,  to  the  polar  shore. 

For  thee  they  fought,  for  thee  they  fell. 
And  their  oath  was  on  thee  laid  : 
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To  thee  the  clarions  raised  their  swell, 

And  the  dying  warrior  prayed. 
Thou  wert,  through  an  age  of  death  and  fears, 

The  image  of  pride  and  power. 
Till  the  gathered  rage  of  a  thousand  years 

Burst  forth  in  one  awful  hour. 

And  then,  a  deluge  of  wrath  it  came, 

And  the  nations  shook  with  dread ; 
And  it  swept  the  earth  till  its  fields  were  flame, 

And  piled  with  the  mingled  dead  ; 
Eangs  were  rolled  in  the  wasteful  flood. 

With  the  low  and  crouching  slave ; 
And  together  lay,  in  a  shroud  of  blood, 

The  coward  and  the  brave. 

And  where  was  then  thy  fearless  flight  ?^- 

"  O'er  the  dark  mysterious  sea, 
To  the  lands  that  caught  the  setting  light. 

The  cradle  of  Liberty, 
There,  on  the  silent  and  lonely  shore. 

For  ages,  I  watched  alone ; 
And  the  world  in  its  darkness,  asked  no  more 

Where  the  glorious  bird  had  flown. 

But  then  came  a  bold  and  hardy  few. 

And  they  breasted  the  unknown  wave ; 
I  caught  afar  the  wandering  crew. 

And  I  knew  they  were  high  and  brave, 
I  wheeled  around  the  welcome  bark. 

As  it  sought  the  desolate  shore ; 
And  up  to  heaven,  like  a  joyous  lark, 

My  quivering  pinions  bore. 

**  And  now  that  bold  and  hardy  few 

Are  a  nation  wide  and  strong ; 
And  danger  and  doubt  I  have  led  them  through, 

And  they  worship  me  in  song ; 
And  over  their  bright  and  glancing  arms 

On  field,  and  lake,  and  sea. 
With  an  eye  that  fires,  and  a  spell  that  charms, 

I  guide  them  to  victory." 
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^:ex.  xlvl— rir^  exile. 

OAMPBKLL.     . 

There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  exile  of  Erin, — 
The  dew  on  his  thin  robe  was  heavy  and  chill ; 

For  his  country  he  sighed,  when,  at  twilight,  repairing 
To  wander  alone  by  the  ^vind-beaten  hill : 

But  the  day-star  attracted  his  eye's  sad  devotion  ; 

For  it  rose,  o'er  his  own  native  isle  of  the  ocean, 

Where  once,  in  the  fervor  of  youth's  warm  emotion, 
He  sang  the  bold  anthem  of  '  £iin  go  bragh !' 

"  Sad  is  my  fate !" — said  the  heart-broken  stranger — 
"  The  wild  deer  and  wolf  to  the  covert  can  flee ; 

But  I  have  no  refuge  from  famine  and  danger : 
A  home  and  a  country  remain  not  to  me ! 

Never  again,  in  the  green  sunny  bowers. 

Where  my  forefathers  lived,  shall  I  spend  the  sweet  hours 

Or  cover  my  harp  with  wild-woven  flowers. 
And  stnke  to  the  numbers  of  *  Erin  go  bragh !' 

"  Erin  I  my  country  I  though  sad  and  forsaken, 
In  dreams  I  revisit  thy  sea-beaten  shore ! 

But,  alas  I  in  a  far — ^foreign  land  I  awaken, 

Aiid  sigh  for  the  friends  that  can  meet  me  no  more ! 

O  cruel  fate,  wilt  thou  never  replace  me 

In  a  mansion  of  peace,  where  no  perils  can  chase  me  ? 

Never  again  shall  my  brothers  embrace  me  ? 
They  died  to  defend  me ! — or  live  to  deplore  I 

"  Where  is  my  cabin-door,  fast  by  the  wild  wood  ? — 
Sisters  and  sire,  did  ye  weep  for  its  &11  ? 

Where  is  the  mother  that  looked  on  my  childhood  ? 
And  where  is  the  bosom-friend,  dearer  than  all  ? 

Ah  I  my  sad  soul,  long  abandoned  by  pleasure  I 

Why  did  it  dote  on  a  fast-fading  treasure  ? 

Tears,  like  the  rain-drops,  may  lall  without  measure. 
But  rapture  and  beauty  they  can  not  recall  I 

"  Yet  all  its  sad  recollections  suppressing. 
One  dying  wish  my  lone  bosom  can  draw ; — 

Erin !  an  exile  bequeaths  thee  his  blessing ! 
Land  of  my  forefathers !  Erin  go  bragh  I 
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Buried  and  cold,  when  my  heart  stills  her  motion. 
Green  be  thy  fields,  sweetest  isle  of  the  ocean ! 
And  thy  harp-striking  bards  sing  aloud  with  devotion,-^ 
'  Erin  mavournin — ^Erin  go  bragh  I' " 


H 


Ex.  XLVII—0  I7i2    YANKEE   GIRLS. 

O.  W.  HOLMB8. 

Let  greener  scenes  with  bluer  skies, 

If  such  the  wide  earth  shows, 
With  fairer  cheeks  and  brighter  eyes. 

Match  us  the  star  and  rose ; 
The  winds  that  lift  the  Georgian's  vail, 

Or  wave  Circassia's  curls, 
Waft  to  their  shores  the  sultan's  sail, — 

Who  buy  our  Yankee  girls  ? 

The  gay  grisette,  whose  fingers  touch 

Love's  thousand  chords  so  well ; 
The  dark  Italian,  loving  much, 

But  more  than  one  can  tell ; 
And  England's  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  dame 

Who  biads  her  brow  with  pearls ; — 
Ye  who  have  seen  them,  can  they  shame 

Our  own  sweet  Yankee  girls  ? 

And  what  if  court  or  castle  vaunt 

Its  children  loftier  born  ? — 
Who  heeds  the  silken  tassel's  flaunt 

Beside  the  golden  corn  ? 
They  ask  not  for  the  dainty  toil 

Of  ribboned  knights  and  carls, 
The  daughters  of  the  virgin  soil, 

Our  free-bom  Yankee  girls ! 

By  every  hill  whose  stately  pines 

Wave  their  dark  aims  above 
rhe  home  where  some  fair  being  shines. 

To  warm  the  wilds  with  love. 
From  barest  rock  to  bleakest  shore 

Where  furthest  sail  unfurls. 
That  stars  and  stripes  are  streaming  o'er,— 

God  bless  our  Yankee  girls ! 
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Ex.  XLVIIL— ^  PARENTAL  ODE  TO  MY  SON. 

AGED  THRKB  TBAR8  AMD  PIVB  MONTHS. 

HOOD. 

Thou  happy,  happy  elf! 
(But  stop — ^first  let  me  lass  away  that  tear) — 

Thou  tiny  image  of  myself! 
(My  love,  he 's  poking  peas  into  his  ear  I) 

Thou  merry,  laughing  sprite ! 

With  spirits  feather-light, 
Untouched  by  sorrow,  and  unsoiled  by  gin — 
(Good  heavens !  the  child  is  swallowing  a  pin  I) 

Thou  little  tricksy  Puck ! 
With  antic  tovs  so  funnily  bestuck, 
Light  as  the  smging  bird  that  wings  the  air — 
(The  door !  the  door !  he  'U  tumble  down  the  stair !) 

Thou  darling  of  thy  sire  I 
(Why,  Jane,  he  '11  set  his  pinafore  afire !) 

Thou  imp  of  mirth  and  joy ! 
In  Love's  dear  chain  so  strong  and  bright  a  link, 
Thou  idol  of  thy  parents — (Drat  the  boy ! 

There  goes  my  ink !) 

Thou  cherub — ^but  of  earth ; 
Fit  playfellow  for  fays,  by  moonlight  pale, 

In  harmless  sport  and  mirth, 
'  (That  dog  will  bite  him  if  he  pulls  its  tail !) 

Thou  human  humming-bee,  extracting  honey 
From  every  blossom  in  the  world  that  blows, 

Singing  m  youth's  elysium  ever  sunny. 
(Another  tumble ! — ^that  's  his  precious  nose !) 

Thy  father's  pride  and  hope ! 
(He  'U  break  the  mirror  with  that  skipping  rope  1) 
With  pure  heart  newly  stamped  from  Nature's  mint — 
(Where  did  he  learn  that  squint  ?) 

Thou  young  domestic  dove ! 
(He  '11  have  that  jug  off,  with  another  shove !) 

Dear  nursling  of  the  Hymeneal  nest ! 

(Are  those  torn  clothes  his  best  ?) 

Little  epitome  of  man  I 
(He  '11  climb  upon  the  table,  that 's  his  plan !) 
Touched  with  the  beauteous  tints  of  dawning  life — 

(He 's  got  a  knife  !) 
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Thou  enviable  being ! 
No  storms,  no  clouds  in  thy  blue  sky  foreseeing. 

Play  on,  play  on, 

My  elfin  John  I 
Toss  the  light  ball — ^bestride  the  stick — 
(I  knew  so  many  cakes  would  make  him  sick !) 
With  fancies,  buoyant  as  the  thistle-down. 
Prompting  the  face  grotesque,  and  antic  brisk, 

With  many  a  lamb-like  frisk, 
(He 's  got  the  scissors,  snipping  at  your  gown !) 

Thou  pretty  opening  rose  I 
(Go  to  your  mother,  child,  and  wipe  your  nose !) 
Balmy  and  breathing  music  like  the  South, 

J  He  really  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth  I) 
•"resh  as  the  mom,  and  brilliant  as  its  star — 
(I  wish  that  window  had  an  iron  bar !) 
Bold  as  the  hawk,  yet  gentle  as  the  dove — 

(I  'U  tell  you  what,  my  love, 
I  can  not  write  unless  he 's  sent  above !) 


Ex.  XIJX.^TSJS  KATYDID. 

a  W.  HOLMlfl, 

I  Lovjffi  to  hear  thine  earnest  voice, 
Wherever  thou  art  hid. 
Thou  testy  little  dogmatist, 
Thou  pretty  Katydid  I 
Thou  'mindest  me  of  gentlefolks, — 
Old  gentlefolks  are  they, — 
Thou  say'st  an  undisputed  thing 
In  such  a  solemn  way. 

Thou  art  a  female,  Katydid  I 
I  know  it  by  the  trill 
That  quivers  through  thy  piercing  notes. 
So  petulant  and  shrill. 
I  think  there  is  a  knot  of  you 
Beneath  the  hollow  tree, — 
A  knot  of  spinster  Katydids, — 
Do  Katydids  drink  tea  ? 

Oh,  tell  me  where  did  Katy  live. 
And  what  did  Katy  do  ? 
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Aiid  was  she  very  fair  and  young. 
And  yet  so  wicked,  too  ? 
Did  Katy  love  a  naughty  man. 
Or  kiss  more  checks  than  one  ? 
I  warrant  Katy  did  no  more 
Than  many  a  Kate  has  done. 

Dear  me  I  I  '11  tell  you  all  about 
My  fuss  with  little  Jane, 
And  Ann,  with  whom  I  used  to  walk 
So  often  down  the  lane, 
And  all  that  tore  their  locks  of  black, 
Or  wet  their  eyes  of  blue, — 
Pray  tell  me,  sweetest  Katydid, 
What  did  poor  Katy  do  ? 

Ah  no  !  the  living  oak  shall  crash, 
That  stood  for  ages  still. 
The  rock  shall  rend  its  mossy  base, 
And  thunder  down  the  hill. 
Before  the  little  Katydid 
Shall  add  one  word,  to  tell 
The  mystic  story  of  the  maid 
Whose  name  she  knows  so  well. 

Peace  to  the  ever-murmuring  race  1 
And  when  the  latest  one 
Shall  fold  in  death  her  feeble  wings. 
Beneath  the  autumn  sun. 
Then  shall  she  raise  her  Minting  voice, 
And  lift  her  drooping  lid. 
And  then  the  child  of  future  years 
Shall  learn  what  Katy  did. 


Ex.  Lu-^THJS  TROOPEKS  DIRGE. 

To  horse — ^to  horse ! — ^the  bugles  call ; 

And  sadly  swells  the  moumftd  strain, 
That  warns  us  to  the  burial 

Of  one  who  ne'er  shall  mount  again. 
BQs  course  is  run — ^his  &me  is  won — 

For  well  he  reined  as  free  a  steed 

As  ever  bore  to  daring  deed. 
When  charging  hosts  came  spuning  on. 
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His  course  is  riin — ^his  battles  cIon< 
He  died  as  aye  he  wished  to  die, — 

The  weil-fought  field  was  fairly  won, 
And  Yictory  pealed  her  clarion  nigh ; 

Nor  on  his  lip  of  beauteous  pride. 
When  high  in  hope,  he  rode  among 
The  brave,  the  noble,  and  the  young. 

Wreathed  such  a  smile  as  when  he  died.    * 

Stem  eyes  became,  as  woman's,  weak, 
Nor  scorned  to  soil  the  clustering  gold 

That  floated  o'er  his  marble  cheek. 

With  tears  that  would  not  be  controlled. 

For  though  none  bolder  struck  with  brand, 
When  boiling  veins  were  up  and  wild, 
Yet  never  eveh  the  gentlest  child 

Had  kinder  heart  or  freer  hand. 

To  horse — to  horse — ^no  more  I  weep ; 
His  high  career  was  run  flill  &8t, — 

Thus  on  the  battle-field  to  sleep 
His  long,  lone  sleep  of  death  at  last.  * 

No  more  1  weep ; — ^but  far  away 
Are  deep  blue  eyes  to  weep  in  vain- 
Fair  lips  not  soon  to  snule  agun, — 

And  hearts  to  wail  this  bitter  &,j. 


Ex.  Llr^DSATH  OF  THE  OLD  TEAR. 


Full  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow. 

And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing : 
Toll  ye  the  church-bell,  sad  and  slow, 
And  tread  softly  and  speak  low ; 
For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying. 
Old  year,  you  must  not  die. 
You  came  to  us  so  readily, 
You  lived  with  us  so  steadily. 
Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He  lieth  still ;  he  doth  not  move ; 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day : — 
He  hath  no  other  life  above. 
He  gave  me  a  friend  and  a  true,  true  love. 

And  the  new  year  will  take  them  away. 

6 
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Old  year,  you  most  not  go : 
So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us, 
Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us,— 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  go. 

He  fi-'othed  his  bumpers  to  the  brim ; 

A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see ; 
But  though  his  eyes  ai*e  waxing  dim, 
And  though  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him, 
He  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 
We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you, 
I  *ve  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you. 
Old  year,  if  you  must  die. 

He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest ; 

But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o'er. 
To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste, 
But  he  '11  be  dead  before. 
Every  one  for  his  own. 
The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friends, 
And  the  new  year  blithe  and  bold,  my  friends^ 
Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 

How  hard  he  breathes !  over  the  snow 
I  heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock; 
The  shadows  flitter  to  and  fi^ ; 
The  cricket  chirps,— -the  light  bums  low,— 
*Tis  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  hands  before  you  die  I 
Old  year,  we  '11  dearly  rue  for  you. 
What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you  ? — 
Speak  out  before  you  die. 

His  fece  is  growing  sharp  and  thin ; — 

Alack  I  our  friend  is  gone, 
Close  up  his  eyes, — ^tie  up  his  chin, — 
Step  from  the  corpse ;  and  let  him  in 
That  standeth  there  alone, 
And  waiteth  at  the  door. 
There 's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friends, 
And  a  new  ^e  at  the  door,  my  friends, 
ITie  new  year 's  at  the  door. 
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Ex.  JJL^ELIOT  AND  THE  INDIAN. 

AMOK. 

It  was  an  autumn  morning  fidr, 

Ere  yet  the  sun  was  high ; 
But  the  early  mists  were  passed  away, 

And  placid  was  the  sky, 
When  on  the  tur^  beside  the  wood, 
Five  hundred  Indian  warriors  stood. 
And  keenly  turned  the  listening  ear. 
The  white  man's  coming  step  to  hear. 

He  came, — ^but  not  with  sword  or  plume, 

Bright  helm,  or  glance  of  pride : 
His  robe  was  of  the  forest  woof; 

A  cap  of  wild  deer  hide 
Above  nis  parted  locks  he  wore ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  scroll  he  bore. 

They  gathering,  thronged, — ^the  wild,  the  free, — 

Around  that  lonely  man ; 
And  many  a  piercing  eye  was  bent 

His  iace  and  form  to  scan ; 
But  on  his  mild  and  open  brow, 
No  trace  of  terror  did  he  show ; 
And  backward,  silent  and  amazed. 
They  drew,  yet  still  in  wonder  gazed. 

The  stranger  kneeled ; — ^and  toward  his  God 

He  raised  his  forehead  bare. 
And  in  his  earnest  native  tongue 

He  poured  a  rapid  prayer. 
Perchance  his  prayer  he  could  not  frame. 
Those  rugged  Indian  words  to  name ; 
The  warriors  silent  stood  and  near. 
That  noble  foreign  speech  to  hear. 

Then  to  the  listening  chiefi  he  turned, 

And  in  their  language  spoke ; 
His  kindling  words  with  fervor  burned. 

His  voice  like  music  broke 
Upon  a  stillness  so  profound. 
You  staited  from  the  lightest  sound. 
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Oh  I  it  were  worth  ten  years  of  life, 

That  forest  church  to  see,— 
Its  pillars  of  the  living  pine, 

Its  dome,  the  arching  tree ! 
While  round  and  round,  in  circling  band. 
The  savage  Indian  hunters  stand ; 
And  in  the  center, — all  alone, — 
The  fearless  and  devoted  one ! 


He  told  of  mercy, — ^full  and  deep, 

And  boundless  as  the  sea ; 
And  of  a  bright  One  who  was  slain, 

To  set  his  children  free ; 
And  of  a  glorious  world  on  high. 

For  those  who  faithful  be ! 
And  ever  as  his  theme  grew  higher. 
His  pale  cheek  flushed  with  living  fire ; 
His  sweet  low  voice  rang  proudly  out. 
And  rose  to  an  exulting  shout  I 

Then  with  the  pleading  tones  of  love, 

He  sought  their  hearts  to  win ; 
He  told  them  of  his  holy  book. 

And  all  that  lay  within  ; 
And  when  he  marked  their  bosoms  swell. 
He  spoke  his  blessing  and  farewell  I 

Full  many  an  outstretched  hand  sprang  forth. 

Their  passmg  friend  to  greet ; 
For  they  wist  not  that  upon  this  earth, 

They  ever  more  might  meet ; 
And  kindly  wish  and  kindlier  word, 
From  many  a  swarthy  lip  was  heard ; 
But  there  was  one  apart  who  crept. 
And  turned  his  face  away — ^and  wept. 

Aye,  wq^! — ^The  haughty  Indian  chief 

Even  to  the  dust  was  bowed, — 
The  strong  man's  soul  was  touched  with  grie^ 

And  he  must  weep  aloud  I 
But  none  may  hear  an  Indian's  moan, — 
He  rushed  into  the  woods  alone : 
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Yet  not  nnraarked, — ^his  gentle  fiiend 

Upon  his  footsteps  trod  ; 
And,  kneeling  down  beside  him,  there, 

He  prayed  for  him  to  God  1 
Then  went  rejoicing  on  his  way. 
O'er  all  the  blessings  of  that  day  I 


Ex.  UXL— CHARACTER  OF  TRUE  BLOQUENCS. 


When  public  bodies  are  to  be  addressed  on  momentous 
occasions,  when  great  interests  are  at  stake,  and  strong  pas- 
sions excited,  nothing  is  valuable,  in  speech,  further  than  it  is 
connected  with  high  intellectual  and  moral  endowments. 
Clearness,  force,  and  earnestness,  are  the  qualities  which  pro- 
duce conviction.  True  eloquence,  indeed,  does  not  consist  in 
speech.  It  can  not  be  brought  from  far.  Labor  and  learning 
may  toil  for  it,  but  they  will  toil  in  vain.  Words  and  phrases 
may  be  marshaled  in  every  way, — ^they  can  not  compass  it. 
It  must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject,  and  in  the  occasion. 
Affected  passion,  intense  expression,  the  pomp  of  declamation, 
all  may  aspire  alter  it, — ^they  can  not  reach  it.  It  comes,  if  it 
come  at  all,  like  the  outbreaking  of  a  fountain  from  the  earth, 
or  the  bursting  forth  of  volcanic  fires,  with  spontaneous,  orig- 
inal, native  force. 

The  graces  taught  in  the  schools,  the  costly  ornaments,  and 
studied  contnvances  of  speech,  shock  and  disgust  men,  when 
their  own  lives,  and  the  fiite  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
ther  country,  hang  on  the  decision  of  the  hour.  Then,  words 
have  lost  their  power,  rhetoric  is  vain,  and  all  elaborate  ora- 
tory contemptible.  Even  genius  itself  then  feels  rebuked  and 
subdued,  as  in  the  presence  of  higher  <]^ualities.  Then,  patriot- 
ism is  eloquent :  then,  self-devotion  is  eloquent.  The  clear 
conception,  outrunning  the  deductions  of  logic,  the  high  pur- 
}K>se,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit,  speaking  on  the 
tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye,  informing  every  feature,  and 
urging  the  whole  man  onward,  right  onward  to  his  object.— 
this,  this  is  eloquence :  or  rather  it  is  something  greater  and 
liigher  than  all  eloquence,* — ^it  is  action,  noble,  sublime,  godlik» 
xiction. 
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Ex.  UY.—TffJE  BELL  OF  TEE  ATLANTIO* 

ICaS.  LTDIA  H.  8IG0U&VST. 

Toll,  toll,  toll, 

Thou  Bell  by  billows  swung ; 
And,  night  and  day,  thy  warning  words 

Repeat  with  mournful  tongue  I 
Toll  for  the  queenly  boat. 

Wrecked  on  yon  rocky  shore ; 
Sea-weed  is  in  her  palace  halls, 

She  rides  the  surge  no  more ! 

Toll  for  the  master  bold. 

The  high-souled  and  the  brave. 
Who  ruled  her  like  a  thing  of  life, 

Amid  the  crested  wave ! 
Toll  for  the  hardy  crew, 

Sons  of  the  storm  and  blast, 
Who  long  the  tyrant  ocean  dared ; 

But  it  vanquished  them  at  last ! 

Toll  for  the  man  of  God, 

Whose  hallowed  voice  of  prayer 
Rose  calm  above  the  stifled  groan 

Of  that  intense  despair ! 
How  precious  were  those  tones 

On  that  sad  verge  of  life. 
Amid  the  fierce  and  freezing  storm. 

And  the  mountain  billows'  stiife ! 

Toll  for  the  lover  lost 

To  the  summoned  bridal  train ! 
Bright  glows  a  picture  on  his  breast. 

Beneath  the  unfathomed  main : — 
One  from  her  casement  gazeth. 

Long  o'er  the  misty  sea ; 
He  Cometh  not,  pale  maiden, — 

His  heart  is  cold  to  thee ! 

Toll  for  the  absent  sire, 

Who  to  his  home  drew  near, 

*  It  18  a  tonchiDg  and  remarkable  fact,  that  the  bell  of  the  Atlanfcie 
•apported  by  some  portions  of  the  wreck  and  the  contiguous  rock,  eoQtiii- 
aeia,  for  days  after  tne  melancholy  wreck  of  the  vessel, — swept  by  heavy 
surges,-*-  to  toll  the  requiem  of  the  dead. 
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To  bless  a  glad  expecting  group,— 

Fond  wite  and  children  dear  1 
They  heap  the  blazing  hearth  ; 

The  festal  board  is  spread ; 
But  a  fearful  guest  is  at  the  gate : — 

Room  for  the  sheeted  dead ! 

Toll  for  the  loved  and  Mr, 

The  whelmed  beneath  the  tide, — 
The  broken  harps  around  whose  strings 

The  dull  sea-monsters  glide ! 
Mother  and  nursling  sweet. 

Reft  fi'om  the  household  throng ; 
There 's  bitter  weeping  in  the  nest 

Where  breathed  their  soul  of  song. 

Toll  for  the  hearts  that  bleed 

'Neath  misery's  furrowing  trace ! 
Toll  for  the  hapless  oiphan  left 

The  last  of  all  his  race ! 
Yea,  with  thy  heaviest  knell. 

From  surge  to  rocky  shore, 
Toll  for  the  living, — ^not  the  dead, 

Whose  mortal  woes  are  o'er ! 

Toll,  toll,  toll. 

O'er  breeze  and  billow  free. 
And  with  thy  startling  lore  instruct 

Each  rover  of  the  sea : 
Tell  how  o'er  proudest  joys 

May  swift  destruction  sweep, 
And  bid  him  build  his  hopes  on  high, — 

Lone  teacher  of  the  deep ! 


Ex.  LV.— i\r  UMB  ER    0  NE, 

BOOXK. 

It  's  very  hard ! — ^and  so  it  is,  to  live  in  such  a  row,— 
And  witness  this  that  eveiy  miss  but  me  has  got  a  beau. — 
for  love  goes  calling  up  and  down,  but  here  he  seems  to 

shun; 
T  *m  sure  he  ha::  be  on  asked  enough  to  call  at  Number  One' 
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I  'm  sick  of  all  the  double  knocks  that  come  to  Nninber  Fonr ! 
That  Number  Three,  I  often  see  a  lover  at  the  door ; — 
And  one  in  blue,  at  Number  Two,  calls  daily  like  a  dun, — 
It 's  very  hard  they  come  bo  near,  and  not  to  Number  One ! 

Miss  Bell  I  hear  has  got  a  dear  exactly  to  her  mind, — 
By  sitting  at  the  window-pane  without  a  bit  of  blind ; 
But  I  go  in  the  balcony,  which  she  has  never  done. 
Yet  arts  that  thrive  at  Number  Five  do  n't  take  at  Nmnber 
One  I 

'TIS  hard,  with  plenty  in  the  street,  and  plenty  passing  by, — 
There 's  nice  young  men  at  Number  Ten,  but  only  rathei 

shy;— 
And  Mrs.  Smith  across  the  way  has  got  a  grown-up  son, 
But,  la !  he  hardly  seems  to  know  there  is  a  Number  One ! 

There 's  Mr.  Nick  at  Number  Nine,  but  he 's  intent  on  pcl^ 
And  though  he 's  pious  will  not  love  his  neighbor  as  himself. — 
At  Number  Seven  there  was  a  sale — ^the  goods  had  quite  a 

run! 
And  here  I  've  got  my  single  lot  on  hand  at  Nupaber  One ! 

My  mother  often  sits  at  M'^ork,  and  talks  of  props  and  stays, 
And  what  a  comfort  I  shall  be  in  her  declinmg  days : — 
The  very  maids  about  the  house  have  set  nie  down  a  nun. 
The  sweethearts  all  belong  to  them,  that  call  at  Number  One ! 

Once  only,  when  the  flue  took  fire,  one  Friday  afternoon. 
Young  Mr.  Long  came  kindly  in  and  told  me  not  to  swoon : 
Why  can 't  he  come  again  without  the  Phoenix  and  the  sun  ? 
We  can  not  always  have  a  flue  on  Are  at  Number  One ! 

I  am  not  old,  I  am  not  plain,  nor  awkward  in  my  gait — 
I  am  not  crooked  like  the  bride  that  went  from  Numbei 

Eight: 
I  'm  sure  white  satin  made  her  look  as  brown  as  any  bun — 
But  even  beauty  has  no  chance,  I  think,  at  Number  One ! 

At  Number  Six  they  say  Miss  Rose  has  slain  a  score  of 

hearts. 
And  Cupid,  for  her  sake,  has  been  quite  prodigal  of  darts. 
The  imp  they  show  with  bended  bow,  I  wish  he  had  a  gun  I 
But  if  he  had,  he  ^d  never  deign  to  shoot  with  Number  One ! 
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It  '8  very  hard,  and  so  it  is,  to  live  in  such  a  row ! 
And  here 's  a  ballad-singer  come  to  aggravate  my  woe ; 
0,  take  away  your  foolish  song,  and  tones  enough  to  stun — 
There  is  "  ]n  ae  luck  about  the  house,"  I  know,  at  Number 
One  I 


Ex.  LVL— ^  PEAN  FOR  INDEPENDENCR 

PASK  BENJAMIK. 

Fbom  West  to  East,  a  sudden  splendor  breaking, 

Proclaims  the  advent  of  another  day 
Sacred  to  Freedom !  newer  hopes  awaking 

In  distant  nations,  who  behold  her  ray. 

Lighting  our  shores  with  undiminished  glory, 
Btill  undimmished  in  the  lapse  of  years, 

And  making  grander  yet  the  oft-told  story 
Of  all  our  fathers  won  through  blood  and  tears. 

Our  brave  forefethers  I  few  of  their  bright  number 
Remain  to  claim  our  reverence  and  our  love. 

In  honored  graves  their  war-worn  bodies  slumber, 
In  blessed  mansions  rest  their  souls  above. 

To  keep  their  memories  is  our  holy  duty — 
To  them  we  owe  this  heritage  of  peace. 

These  £iir  possessions,  these  broad  realms  of  beauty, 
To  which  Time  lends  a  bounteous  increase. 

No  tyrant's  hand  can  rob  us  of  dominion ; 

No  conqueror  desolate  our  fruitful  vales ; 
High  soars  our  eagle  with  unruffled  pinion ; 

Bravely  our  bamier  meets  opposing  gales. 

Here  are  no  slaves  of  old-world,  dead  convention. 
Our  motto,  "  Freedom  come  to  all  mankind !" 

No  interference,  but  firm  intervention. 
When  men  their  fellows  would  in  fetters  bind. 

When  kings  to  Freedom's  spirit  bid  defiance, 
And  trample  down  the  people  like  base  weeds, 

And  join  their  forces  in  unblessed  alliance, 
To  wage  a  war&re  of  unrighteous  dods, — 
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Then  to  the  nations  cry  we — Be  strong-hearted ; 

Be  bold  and  resolute,  and  full  of  trust ; 
The  might  of  Freedom  has  not  yet  depaited, 

Nor  her  high  altars  level  with  the  dust. 

Her  starry  flag  shall  float  above  your  legions — 
Beneath  its  folds  the  doves  of  Peace  reptise ; 

Her  power  and  glory  shall  pervade  your  regions, 
And  make  your  deserts  blossom  like  the  rose. 

What  though  for  long,  long  years  of  toil  and  strife. 
Subjects  and  serfs  your  generations  be, 

Hope  on,  and  struggle  while  there  yet  is  life — 
If  not  yourselves — your  children  shall  be  free. 

Auspicious  hour !  all  noble  thoughts  inspiring. 
Well  may  we  triumph  at  thy  glad  return — 

Each  mind  and  heart  with  loftier  impulse  firing, 
Causing  each  breast  with  warmer  love  to  bum, — 

The  love  of  country !     Time  cannot  efface  it. 
Nor  distance  dim  its  Heaven-descended  light — 

Nor  adverse  fame,  nor  fortune  e'er  dc&ce  it — 
Tt  dreads  no  tempest,  and  it  knows  no  night. 


^OLINIL-^NATIONAL  ANNIVERSARY. 

*  A.  H.  EICB. 

The  return  of  this  joyous  day  has  refreshed  our  recollec- 
tions of  the  greatest  event  in  American  history.  Impressed 
with  grateful  memories,  we  hailed  its  dawning  light  with 
emotions  of  irrepressible  joy.  Here,  in  the  old  pilgrim  city, 
always  fiiithful  to  the  commemoration  of  patriotic  events,  we 
have  sought  again  to  penetrate  the  vail  of  the  past,  and  gazo 
in  &ncy  once  more  upon  the  patriotic  fathers,  arrayed  in  all 
the  glowing  imagery  of  the  heroic  days. 

The  warm  blood  quickened  in  our  veins  as  we  listened 
again  to  the  untiring  story  of  their  deeds  and  valor,  and  un- 
der this  last  recital  we  have  owned  still  a  new  devotion  to 
the  land  of  our  heritage  and  birth.  And  we  linger  still  for 
a  few  moments  in  this  sacred  temple  of  freedom — a  temple 
where  associations  are  bounded  by  no  territorial  limits,  and 
which  fade  not  under  any  lapse  of  years, — we  still  linger  here 
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U)  commune  with  the  spirits  of  departed  days,  and  to  catch 
a  fresh  enthusiasm  from  their  deathless  shades. 

We  celebrate  to-day  no  idle  tradition — ^the  deeds  of  no 
&balous  race ;  for  we  tread  in  the  scarcely  obliterated  foot- 
steps of  an  earnest  and  valiant  generation  of  men,  who  dared 
to  stake  life,  and  fortane,  and  sacred  honor,  upon  a  declara- 
tion of  rights,  whose  promulgation  shook  tyrants  on  their 
thrones,  gave  hope  to  fJiinting  freedom,  and  reformed  the 
political  ethics  of  the  world. 

The  greatest  heroes  of  former  days  had  sought  renown  in 
schemes  of  conquest,  based  on  the  love  of  dominion  or  the 
thirst  for  war ;  and  sucli  had  been  the  worship  of  power  in 
the  minds  of  men,  that  adulation  had  ever  followed  in  the 
wake  of  victory.  How  daring  then  the  trial  of  an  issue  be- 
tween a  handful  of  oppressed  and  outlawed  colonists,  basing 
their  cause,  under  God,  upon  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  man- 
kind and  their  own  few  but  valiant  arms.  And  how  nnmea- 
aurably  great  was  he,  the  fearless  commander,  who,  after  the 
fortunes  and  triumphs  of  battle  were  over,  scorned  the 
thought  of  a  regal  throne  for  a  home  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  Amidst  the  rejoicings  of  this  day,  let  us  mingle 
something  of  gratitude  with  our  joy — something  of  rev- 
erence with  our  gratitude — and  something  of  duty  with 
reverence. 

Let  us  cultivate  personal  independence  in  the  spirit  of  loy- 
alty to  the  state,  and  may  God  grant  that  we  may  always  be 
able  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  in  the  spirit  of 
integrity  to  the  union.     Thus  shall  still  be  shed  imperishable 
honors  upon  the  American  name — thus  perpetuated,  through 
all  coming  time,  the  heritage  which  has  been  bequeathed  to 
us  by  our  Others.    Whatever  shall  be  the  fate  of  other  gov- 
ernments, ours,  thus  sustained,  shall  stand  for  ever.    As  has 
been  elsewhere  said,  nation  after  nation  may  rise  and  faHj 
kingdoms  and  empires  crumble  into  ruin,  but  our  own  native 
land,  gathering  energy  and  strength  from  the  lapse  of  time, 
shall  go  on  and  still  go  on  its  destined  way  to  greatness  and 
renown.     And  when  thrones  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust, 
when  scepters  and  diadems  shall  have  been  long  forgotten, 
till  Heaven's  last  thunder  shall  shake  the  world  below,  the 
flag  of  the  republic  shall  still  wave  on,  and  its  stars,  its 
stripes,  and  its  eagle,  shall  still  float  in  pride,  and  strength, 
and  glory, 

"  Wliilst  tho  earth  bears  a  plant, 
Or  the  sea  rolls  a  "wslvoJ* 
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Ex  LVIIL— Tjy^    THREE    BEATS. 

O.  W.  PATTXH 

Roll — ^roll ! — ^How  gladly  swell  the  distant  notes, 
From  where,  on  high,  yon  starry  pennon  floats ! 

Roll — ^roU ! — On,  gorgeously  they  come, 
With  plumes  low^to<^ing,  on  their  windmg  way, 
With  lances  gleaming  in  the  sim's  bright  ray : — 
"  What  do  ye  here,  my  merry  comrades, — say  ?"— 

"  We  beat  the  gathering  drum ; 
ISs  this  which  gives  to  mirth  a  lighter  tone, 

To  the  young  soldier's  cheek  a  deeper  glow, 
When  stretched  upon  his  grassy  couch,  alone, 
It  steals  upon  his  ear, — this  martial  call 
Prompts  him  to  dreams  of  gorgeous  war,  with  all 
Its  pageantry  and  show !" 

Roll— roll !— "  What  is  it  that  ye  beat  ?" 

"  We  sound  the  charge! — On  with  the  courser  fleet  I — 

Where,  'mid  the  columns,  red  war's  eagles  fly. 

We  swear  to  do  or  die  I — 
Tis  this  which  feeds  the  fires  of  fame  with  breath. 
Which  steels  the  soldier's  heart  to  deeds  of  death ; 

And  when  his  hand, 
Fatigued  with  slaughter,  pauses  o*er  the  slain, 
Tis  this  which  prompts  hun  madly  once  again 

To  seize  the  bloody  brand  1" 

Roll — ^roU  I — "  Brothers,  what  do  ye  here. 
Slowly  and  sadly  as  ye  pass  along. 
With  your  dull  march  and  low  funereal  song  ?'» 
**  Comrade !  we  bear  a  hier  I 
I  saw  him  fall ! 
And,  as  he  lay  beneath  his  steed,  one  thought, 
(Strange  how  the  mind  such  fancy  should  have  wrought  I) 
That  had  he  died  beneath  his  native  skies. 
Perchance  some  gentle  bnde  had  closed  his  eyes. 
And  wept  beside  his  pall !" 


Ex.  JATL—OLD  IRONSIDES. 

O.  W.  HOUfCB. 

Ate,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down  I 
Long  has  it  waved  on  high ; 
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And  many  an  cyo  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky; 
B^xeath  it  rung  the  battle  shout, 

And  burst  the  cannon's  roar ; — 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  donds  no  more ! 

Her  deck,— once  red  with  heroes'  blood. 

Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe, 
When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood. 

And  waves  were  white  below, — 
No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread. 

Or  know  the  conauered  knee ; 
The  harpies  of  the  snore  shall  pluck 

The  eagle  of  the  sea  I 

Oh  I  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 

Should  sink  beneath  the  wave ; 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep, 

And  there  should  be  her  grave : 
Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag. 

Set  every  threadbare  sail ; 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, 

The  lightning  and  the  gale  I 


EaLlX— iZOF^X  laNORAiras. 

WOLOOT 

As  want  of  candor  really  is  not  right, 

I  own  my  satire  too  inclined  to  bite : 

On  kings  behold  it  break&st,  dine,  and  sup — 

Now  shall  she  praise,  and  try  to  niake  it  up. 

Why  will  the  simple  world  expect  wise  things, 
From  lofty  folk,  particularly  kings  ? 

Look  on  their  poverty  oi  education  I 
Adored  and  flattered,  taught  that  they  are  gods, 
And  by  their  awful  frowns  and  nods, 

Jove-like,  to  shake  the  pillars  of  creation ! 

They  scorn  that  little  useful  imp  called  mind. 
Who  flts  them  for  the  circle  of  mankind ! 
Piide  their  companion,  and  the  world  their  hate ; 
Immured,  they  doze  in  ignorance  and  state. 
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Sometimes,  indeed,  great  kings  will  condescend 
A  little  with  their  subjects  to  unbend ! 

An  instance  take : — ^A  king  of  this  great  land. 

In  days  of  yore,  we  understand, 
Did  visit  Salisbury's  old  church  so  fair : 

An  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  the  monarch's  guide- ; 

Incog,  they  traveled,  shuffling  side  by  side ; 
And  into  the  cathedral  stole  the  pair. 

The  verger  met  them  in  his  blue  silk  gown, 

And  humbly  bowed  his  neck  with  reverence  down. 
Low  as  an  ass  to  lick  a  lock  of  hay : 

Looking  the  frightened  verger  through  and  through. 

And  with  hi»  eye-glass — "  W  ell,  sir,  who  are  you  ? 
What,  what,  sir  ? — ^hey,  sir  ?"  deigned  the  king  to  say, 

t'  I  am  the  verger  here,  most  mighty  king : 

In  this  cathedraM  do  every  thing; 
Sweep  it,  an't  please  ye,  sir,  and  keep  it  clean." 

"  Hey  ?  verger !  verger ! — you  the  verger  ? — ^hey  ?** 

*'  Yes,  please  your  glorious  majesty,  I  ^6," 
The  verger  answered,  with  the  mildest  mien. 

Then  turned  the  king  about  toward  the  peer. 
And  winked,  and  laughed,  then  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"  Hey,  hey — ^what,  what — ^fine  fellow,  'pon  my  word : 
I'll  knight  him,  knight  him,  knight  him — ^hey,  my  lord  ?" 

Then  with  his  glass,  as  hard  as  eye  could  strain, 
He  kenned  the  trembling  verger  o'er  again. 

"  He 's  a  poor  verger,  sire,"  his  lordship  cried : 
*'  Sixpence  would  handsomely  requite  him." 

*'  Poor  verger,  verger,  hey  ?"  the  king  replied : 
"  No,  no,  then,  we  won't  knight  him — ^no,  won't 
knight  him." 

Now  to  the  lofty  roof  the  king  did  raise 

His  glass,  and  skipped  it  o'er  with  sounds  of  pnusel 

For  thus  his  marveling  majesty  did  speak : 
"  Fine  roof  this.  Master  Verger,  quite  complete ; 
High — high  and  lofty  top,  and  clean,  and  neat : 

What,  verger,  what  ?  mop^  mop  it  once  a  week  ?" 

"  An't  please  your  majesty,"  with  marveling  chops. 
The  vergef  answered,  "  we  have  got  no  mops 
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In  Salisbury  that  will  reach  so  high." 
"  Not  mop,  no,  no,  not  mop  it,"  quoth  the  king — 
"  No,  sir,  our  Salisbury  mops  do  no  such  thing ; 

They  might  as  well  pretend  to  scrub  the  sky." 


Er  LXL— /JVi>/4iV  TRADITION  OF  THE  ORIOIN  OF 

MAIZE. 

LONGFELLOW. 

Homeward  weeping  went  Nokomia, 
Sorrowing  for  her  Hiawatha, 
Fearing  lest  his  strength  should  feil  him, 
Lest  his  fasting  should  be  fatal. 
He  meanwhile  sat  weary  waiting 
For  the  coming  of  Mondamin, 
Till  the  shadows,  pointing  eastward, 
Lengthened  over  field  and  forest, 
Till  the  sun  dropped  from  the  heaven, 
Floating  on  the  waters  westward. 
As  a  red  leaf  in  the  autumn 
Falls  and  floats  upon  the  water. 
Falls  and  sinks  into  its  bosom. 

And  behold !  the  young  Mondamin, 
With  his  soft  and  shining  tresses, 
With  his  garments  green  and  yellow. 
With  his  long  and  glossy  plumage, 
Stood  and  beckoned  at  the  doorway. 
And  as  one  in  slumber  walking, 
Pale  and  haggard,  but  undaunted, 
From  the  wigwam  Hiawatha 
Came  and  wrestled  with  Mondamin. 

Round  about  him  spun  the  landscape. 
Sky  and  forest  reeled  together. 
And  his  strong  heart  leaped  within  him, 
As  the  sturgeon  leaps  and  struggles 
Li  a  net  to  break  its  meshes. 
Like  a  ring  of  fire  around  him 
Blazed  and  flared  the  red  horizon. 
And  a  hundred  suns  seemed  looking 
At  the  combat  of  the  wrestlers. 

Suddenly  upon  the  gi'eensward 
All  alone  stood  Hiawatha, 
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Panting  with  his  wild  exeition, 
Palpitating  with  the  struggle ; 
And  before  him,  breathless,  lifeless, 
Lay  the  youth,  with  hjur  disheveled, 
Plumage  torn,  and  garments  tattered. 
Dead  he  lay  there  in  the  sunset. 

And  victorious  Hiawatha 
Made  the  grave  as  he  3ommanded, 
Stripped  the  garments  from  Mondamin, 
Stripped  his  Mattered  plumage  from  him. 
Laid  him  in  the  earth,  and  made  it 
Soft  and  loose  and  light  above  him ; 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From  the  melancholy  moorlan^ 
Gave  a  cry  of  lamentation, 
Gave  a  cry  of  pain  and  anguish  I 

Homeward  then  went  Hiawatha 
To  the  lodge  of  old  Nokomis, 
And  the  seven  days  of  his  fasting 
Were  accomplished  and  completed. 
But  the  place  was  not  forgotten 
Where  he  wrestled  with  Mondamin ; 
Nor  forgotten  nor  neglected 
Was  the  grave  where  lay  Mondamin, 
Sleeping  in  the  rain  and  sunshine, 
Where  his  scattered  plumes  and  garments 
Faded  in  the  rain  and  sunshine. 

Day  by  day  did  Hiawatha 
Go  to  wait  and  watch  beside  it ; 
Kept  the  dai'k  mold  soft  above  it, 
Kept  it  clean  from  weeds  and  insects, 
Drove  away,  with  scoffs  and  shoutings, 
Kahgahgee,  the  king  of  ravens. 

Till  at  length  a  small  green  feather 
From  the  earth  shot  slowly  upward, 
Then  another  and  another. 
And  before  the  summer  ended 
Stood  the  maize  in  all  its  beauty. 
With  its  shining  robes  about  it, 
And  its  long,  soft,  yellow  tresses ; 
And  in  rapture  Hiawatha 
Cried  aloud,  '^  It  U  Mondamin  I 
Yes,  the  fr*icnd  of  man,  Mondamin  1" 
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Ex  'LKJL'^TnJB  BRJUSFLSaS  BARRiaTER. 

JOHV  flU  lAZB. 

Ant  attorney  was  taking  a  turn, 

In  shabby  habiliments  drcst ; 
TTia  coat  it  was  shockingly  worn. 

And  the  rust  had  invested  his  Test. 

His  breeches  had  suffered  a  breach. 
His  linen  and  worsted  were  worse ; 

He  had  scarce  a  whole  crown  in  his  hat, 
And  not  half  a  crown  in  his  purse. 

And  thus  as  he  wandered  along, 

A  cheerless  and  comfortless  el^ 
He  sought  for  relief  in  a  song, 

Or  complainingly  talked  to  himself: 

''Unfortunate  man  that  I  am  1 

I  've  never  a  client  but  grief; 
The  case  is,  I  've  no  case  at  all. 

And  in  brie^  I  've  ne'er  had  a  brief! 

"  I  've  waited  and  wjuted  in  vain. 

Expecting  an  '  opening '  to  find. 
Where  an  honest  young  lawyer  might  gain 

Some  reward  for  the  toil  of  his  mind. 

"  'TIS  not  that  I  'm  wanting  in  law. 

Or  lack  an  intelligent  fiice. 
That  others  have  cases  to  plead. 

While  I  have  to  plead  for  a  case. 

*'  O,  how  can  a  modest  young  man 
E'er  hope  for  the  smallest  progresaon— 

The  profession 's  already  so  full 
Of  lawyers  so  ftill  of  profession !" 

While  thus  he  was  strolling  around. 

His  eye  accidentallv  fell 
On  a  very  deep  hole  in  the  ground, 

And  he  sighed  to  himself  "  It  is  well !" 

To  curb  his  emotions  he  sat 

On  the  curb-stone  the  space  of  a  minute, 
Then  cried,  "Here 's  an  opening  at  last!" 

And  in  less  than  a  jiffy  was  in  it ! 
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Next  morning  twelve  citizens  came, 
('Twas  the  coroner  bade  them  attend,) 

To  the  end  that  it  might  be  determined 
How  the  man  had  determined  his  end ! 

"  The  man  was  a  lawyer,  I  hear," 
Qaoth  the  foreman  who  sat  on  the  corse ; 

"A  lawyer?    Alasl"  said  another, 
"  Undoubtedly  he  died  of  remorse  1" 

A  third  said,  "  He  knew  the  deceased, 
An  attorney  well  versed  in  the  laws. 

And  as  to  the  cause  of  his  death, 
'T  was  no  doubt  from  the  want  of  a  cause." 

The  jury  decided  at  length. 
After  solemnly  weighing  the  matter. 
That  the  lawyer  was  drowncfed,  because 
He  could  not  keep  his  head  above  water !" 


u 


^^-LXm.— DOUGLAS  AND  MARMION. 

SOOTT. 

The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew ; 

But  Marmion  stopped  to  bid  adieu : — 

"  Though  something  I  might  plain,"  he  snid, 
"  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest, 
Sent  hither  by  your  king's  behest. 
While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  st^d ; 
Part  we  in  fnendship  from  your  land, 
And,  noble  earl,  receive  my  hand."r— 

But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak, 

Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke : — 
"  My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers,  shall  still 
Be  open  to  my  sovereign's  will. 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er. 
Unmeet  to  be  the  o^vner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  king's  alone. 
From  turret  to  foundation  stone — 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own ; 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp.'* 
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Burned  Marmion^s  swarthy  cheek  like  fire. 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 

And — "This  to  me!"  he  said, — 
"  An  't  were  not  for  thy  hoary  beard 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head  I 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  peer. 
He,  who  does  England's  message  here. 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state, 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate : 
And,  Douglas,  more,  I  tell  thee  here. 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride. 
Here,  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord, 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword,) 

I  tell  thee,  thou  'rt  defied  I 
And  if  thou  said'st  I  am  not  peer, 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here. 
Lowland,  or  highland,  far  or  near. 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied !'' 
On  the  earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
O'ercame  the  ashv  hue  of  age : 
Fierce  he  broke  rorth : — "And  dar'st  thou  then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ? 
And  hop'st  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go  ? 
No,  by  Saint  Bryde  of  Both  well,  no ! — 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms — what,  warder  ho  I 

Let  the  portcullis  fell." 
Lord  Marmion  turned, — well  was  his  need, 
And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed, 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung. 
The  ponderous  gate  behind  him  rung : 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room, 
Thf  •  bars,  descending,  razed  nis  plume. 


Br.  liKW, -^MISADVENTURES  AT  MARGATE, 

E.  HARRIS  BARSAV. 

f  Tvas  in  Margate  last  July,  I  walked  upon  the  pier, 
J  saw  a  little  vulgar  boy — I  said  "  What  make  you  here  ? — 
The  gloom  upon  your  youthful  cheek  speaks  any  tiling  but  joy ;" 
A.gain  I  said,  "  What  make  you  here,  you  little  vulgar  boy  ?** 
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fie  frowned,  that  little  vulgar  boy---ho  deemed  1  meant  tr 

scoff — 
And  when  the  little  heart  is  big,  a  little  "  sets  it  ojff;" 
He  put  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  his  little  bosom  rose, — 
He  had  no  little  han3kerchief  to  wipe  his  little  nose! 

"  Hark !  do  n't  you  hear,  my  little  man  ? — ^it  's  striking  nine," 

I  said, 
"  An  hour  when  all  good  little  boys  and  gu'ls  should  be  in  bed. 
Run  home  and  get  your  supper,  else  your  ma'  will  scold— 

oh!  fie!— 
It 's  very  wrong  indeed  for  little  boys  to  stand  and  cry !" 

The  tear-drop  in  his  little  eye  again  began  to  spring, 

His  bosom  throbbed  with  agony — ^he  cried  like  any  thing ! 

I  stooped,  and  thus  amidst  his  sobs  I  heard  him  murmur— 

"Ah! 
I  have  n't  got  no  supper !  and  I  have  n't  got  no  ma' ! ! — 

"  My  fiither,  he  is  on  the  seas, — ^my  mother 's  dead  and  gone ! 
And  I  am  here,  on  this  here  pier,  to  roam  the  world  alone ; 
I  have  not  had,  this  live-long  day,  one  drop  to  cheer  my  heart, 
Nor  '  hrown^  to  buy  a  bit  of  bread  with, — ^let  alone  a  tart. 

"  If  there 's  a  soul  will  give  me  food,  or  find  me  in  employ. 
By  day  or  night,  then  blow  me  tight !"  (he  was  a  vulgar  boy ;) 
"  And  now  I  'm  here,  from  this  here  pier  it  is  my  fixed  intent 
To  jump,  as  Mr.  Levi  did  from  off  the  Monu-ment !" 

"  Cheer  up !  cheer  up !  my  little  man — cheer  up !"  I  Idndly 

said, 
You  are  a  naughty  boy  to  take  such  things  into  your  head : 
If  you  should  jump  from  off  the  pier,  you  'd  surely  break 

your  legs. 
Perhaps  your  neck — ^then  Bogey  »d  have  you,  sure  as  eggs 

are  eggs  I 

"  Come  home  with  me,  my  little  man,  come  home  with  me 

and  sup ; 
My  landlady  is  Mrs.  Jones— we  must  not  keep  her  up — 
There 's  roast  potatoes  on  the  fire, — enough  for  me  and  yon- 
Come  home, — ^you  little  vulgar  boy — ^I  lodge  at  Number  2.'» 

I  took  him  home  to  Number  2,  the  house  beside  "  The  Foy,* 
I  bade  him  wipe  his  dirty  shoes, — ^that  little  vulgar  boy, — 
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Ai  i  then  I  said  to  Mistress  Jones,  the  kindest  of  her  sex, 
^^  I.  ay  be  so  good  as  go  and  fetch  a  pint  of  double  X  V* 

But  Mrs.  Jones  was  rather  cross,  she  made  a  little  noise. 
She «aid  she  "did  not  like  to  wait  on  little  vulgar  boys.** 
She  ivith  her  apron  wiped  the  plates,  and,  as  she  rubbed  the 

delf, 
Said  I  might  "  go  to  Jericho,  and  fetch  my  beer  myself!*' 

I  did  not  go  to  Jericho — ^I  went  to  Mr.  Cobb— 

I  changed  a  shilling — (which  in  town  the  people  call  ^*a 

Bob")— 
It  was  nox  so  much  for  myself  as  for  that  vulgar  child — 

And  I  Qsa.dy  "  A  pint  of  double  X,  and  please  to  draw  it  mild  I'* 

When  I  oame  back  I  gazed  about — ^I  gazed  on  stool  and 

chMi — 
I  could  not  E$ee  my  little  fiiend — ^because  he  was  not  there ! 
I  peeped  beneath  the  table-cloth — ^beneath  the  so&,  too — 
I  said,  "  You  little  vulgar  boy  I  why  what  *s  become  of  you?** 

I  could  not  see  my  table-spoons — ^I  looked,  but  could  not  see 
The  little  fidale-pattemed  ones  I  use  when  I  'm  at  tea ; 
— ^I  cou!d  not  see  my  sugar-ton^s — ^my  silver  watch^-oh,  dear ! 
I  know  *t  was  on  the  mantle-piece  when  I  went  out  for  beer. 

I  could  iiot  seo  my  Mackintosh  1 — ^it  was  not  to  be  seen ! 
Kor  yet  my  bt^st  white  beaver  hat,  broad-brinuned  and  lined 

with  green ; 
My  carpet-bag — ^my  cruet-stand,  that  holds  my  sauce  and 

soy,— 
My  roast  potatoes ! — ^all  are  gone  I — and  so 's  that  vulgar  boy  I 

I  rang  the  bell  for  Mrs.  Jones,  for  she  was  down  below, 

*' — Oh,  Mfh.  Jones!  what  do  you  think? — ^ain*t  this  a  pretty 

go? 
— ^That  horrid  little  vulgar  boy  whom  I  brought  here  to-night, 
— ^He  's  stolen  my  things  and  run  away ! !" — Says  she,  *'  And 
sarve  you  right ! !" 

Next  morning  I  was  up  betimes — ^I  sent  the  crier  round. 
All  with  his  bell  and  gold-laced  hat,  to  say  I  'd  give  a  pound 
To  find  that  little  vulgar  boy,  who  'd  gone  and  used  me  so ; 
But  when  the  crier  cried  "  O  yes  I"  the  people  cried,  "  O 
no!" 
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I  went  to  "  Jarvia'  Landing-place,"  the  glory  of  the  town, 
There  was  a  common  sailor  man  a-walking  up  and  down ; 
I  told  my  tale — ^he  seemed  to  think  I  'd  not  been  treated  well, 
And  called  me,  ^^Poor  old  Buffer!''  what  that  means  I  can 
not  tell. 

That  sailor-man,  he  said  he  'd  seen  that  morning  on  the  shore, 
A  son  of— something — ^*t  was  a  name  I  'd  never  heard  before, 
A  little  "  gallows-looking  chap" — dear  me ;  what  could  he 

mean? 
With  a  "carpet  swab"  and  " muckingtogs,"  and  a  hat  turned 

up  with  green. 

He  spoke  about  his  "  precious  eyes,"  and  said  he  'd  seei  him 

"  sheer," 
— ^It  »s  very  odd  that  sailor-men  should  talk  so  very  quceiv-^ 
And  then  he  hitched  his  trowsers  up,  as  is,  I'm  told,  their 

use, 
— ^It  's  very  odd  that  sailor-men  should  wear  those  things  so 

loose. 

I  did  not  understand  him  well,  but  think  he  meant  to  say 
He  'd  seen  that  httle  vulgar  boy,  that  morning  swim  away 
In  Captain  Large's  Royal  George  about  an  hour  before, 
And  they  were  now,  as  he  supposed,  "  somewAerea"  about 
the  Nore. 

A  landsman  said,  "I  twig  the  chap— he's  been  upon  the 

Mm— 

And  'cause  he  gammons  so  the  JkUs.  ve  calls  him  Yeeping 

BUI  I" 
He  said  "he^d  done  me  very  brown,"  and  "nicely  staused 

the  8wag?^ 
—That 's  French,  I  &ncy,  for  a  hat — or  else  a  carpet-bag. 

I  went  and  told  the  constable  my  property  to  track ; 
He  asked  me  if  "  I  did  not  wish  that  1  might  get  it  back  ?" 
I  answered,  "To  be  sure  I  do  I — it 's  what  I  come  about." 
He  smiled  and  said,  "  Sir,  does  your  mother  know  that  you 
are  out  ?" 

Not  knowing  what  to  do,  I  thought  I  'd  hasten  back  to  town, 
And  beg  our  own  Lord  Mayor  to  catch  the  boy  who  'd  "  done 
me  brown." 
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ills  lordship  YCiy  kindly  said  he  'd  try  and  find  him  oat, 
But  he  '^  rather  thought  that  there  were  several  vulgar  boys 
about." 

He  sent  for  Mr.  Whithair  then,  and  I  described  "  the  swag,»» 
My  Mackintosh,  my  sugar-tougs,  my  spoons,  and  carpet-bag ; 
He  promised  that  the  New  Police  4^ould  all  their  powers 

employ ; 
Bat  never  to  this  hour  have  I  beheld  that  vulgar  boy  t 

MORAL. 

Remember,  then,  what  when  a  boy  I  've  heard  my  grandma' 
tell, 

**  Bl  WARNED  IN  TIME  BY  OTHERS'  HARM,  AND  TOU  SHALL  DO 
FULL  well!" 

Don't  link  yourself  with  vulgar  folks,  who've  got  no  fixed 

abode. 
Tell  Ues.  use  naughty  words,  and  say  they  "  wish  they  may 

be  blowed  I" 
Don't  take  too  much  of  double  X  ! — ^and  don't  at  night  go  out 
To  fetch  your  beer  yourself,  but  make  the  pot-boy  bring 

your  stout  I 
And  when  you  go  to  Margate  next,  just  stop  and  ring  the  bell. 
Give  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Jones,  and  say  I  'm  pretty  well ! 


Ex.  -LSY.—THE  MAID  OF  TEE  INN. 

BOaVUXT 

Who  is  she,  the  poor  maniac,  whose  wildly-fixed  eyes 

Seem  a  heart  overcharged  to  express  ? 
She  weeps  not,  yet  often  and  deeply  she  sighs ; 
She  never  complains,  yet  her  silence  implies 

The  composure  of  settled  distress. 

No  aid,  no  compassion  the  maniac  will  seek ; 

Cold  and  hunger  awake  not  her  care ; 
Through  the  rags  do  the  winds  of  the  winter  blow  bleak 
On  her  poor  withered  bosom,  half-bare ;  and  her  cheek 

Sas  the  deadly  pale  hue  of  despair. 

Yet  cheerful  and  happy,  nor  distant  the  day, 
Poor  Mary,  the  maniac,  has  been ; 
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The  traveler  remembera,  who  journeyed  tliis  way. 
No  damsel  so  lovely,  no  damsel  so  gay, 
As  Mary,  the  maid  of  the  inn. 

Her  cheerfbl  address  filled  the  guests  with  delight. 

As  she  welcomed  them  in  with  a  smile ; 
Her  heart  was  a  stranger  to  childish  affright, 
And  Mary  would  walk  by  the  abbey  at  night. 
When  the  wind  whistled  down  the  dark  aisle. 

She  loved ;  and  young  Richard  had  settled  the  day, 

And  she  hoped  to  be  happy  for  life ; 
Bat  Richard  was  idle  and  worthless,  and  they 
"Who  knew  her,  would  pity  poor  Mary,  and  say 

That  she  was  too  good  lor  his  wife. 

« 

'T  was  in  autumn,  and  stormy  and  dark  was  the  night. 

And  fast  were  the  windows  and  doors ; 
Two  guests  sat  enjoying  the  fire  that  burned  bright, 
And,  smoking  in  eolence,  with  tranquil  delight, 
They  listened  to  hear  the  wind  roar. 

"  'T  is  pleasant,"  cried  one,  "  seated  by  the  fireside. 

To  hear  the  wind  whistle  without." 
"A  fine  night  for  the  abbey,"  his  comrade  replied, 
*^  Methinks  a  man's  courage  would  now  be  well  tried 

Who  should  wander  the  ruins  about. 

• 

"I,  myself  like  a  school-boy,  should  tremble  to  hear 

The  hoarse  ivy  shake  over  my  head ; 
And  could  fancy  I  saw,  half-persuaded  by  fear, 
Some  ugly  old  abbot's  whtte  spirit  appear ; 
For  this  wind  might  awaken  the  dead." 

*'  I  '11  wager  a  dinner,"  the  other  one  cried, 

"  That  Mary  would  venture  there  now." 
"Then  wager  and  lose,"  with  a  sneer,  he  replied, 
^^  I  'U  warrant  she  'd  fimcy  a  ghost  by  her  side, 
And  fiunt,  if  she  saw  a  white  cow." 

•*  Will  Mary  this  charge  on  her  courage  allow  ?'* 

His  companion  exclaimed  with  a  smile ; 
"  I  shall  win  ;  for  I  know  she  will  venture  there  now, 
And  earn  a  new  bonnet  by  bringing  a  bough 
From  the  alder  that  grows  in  the  aisle." 


I 


\ 


\ 


\ 
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With  fearless  good  humor  did  M^ 

And  her  way  to  the  abbey  sh^  ^ 

The  night  it  was  dark,  and  the  wiii^  ^    ^' 

And,  as  hollowly  howling,  it  swept  tK 

She  shivered  with  cold  as  she  weK 


^ 


\ 


O'er  the  path,  so  weU  known,  still  proccN 

Where  the  abbey  rose  dim  on  the  s4 
Through  the  gateway  she  entered,  she  felt 
Yet  the  ruins  were  lonelv  and  wild,  and  th\  ^' 

Seemed  to  deepen  the  gloom  of  the  m^k^<  " 

All  around  her  was  silent,  save  when  the  rude  blast 

Howled  dismally  round  the  old  pile ; 
Over  weed-covered  iragments  still  fearless  she  passed. 
And  arrived  at  the  innermost  ruin  at  last, 

Where  the  alder-tree  grows  in  the  aisle. 

ft 

Well  pleased  did  she  reach  it,  and  quickly  drew  near. 

And  hastily  gathered  the  bough, — 
When  the  sound  of  a  voice  seemed  to  rise  on  her  ear, — 
She  paused,  and  she  listened,  all  eager  to  hear, 

And  her  heart  panted  fearfully  now. 

The  wind  blew ;  the  hoarse  ivy  shook  over  her  head ; — 

She  listened ;  naught  else  could  she  hear. 
The  wind  ceased ;  her  heart  sunk  in  her  bosom  with  dread. 
For  she  heard  in  the  ruins — distinctly — ^the  tread 
Of  footsteps  approaching  her  near. 

Behind  a  wide  column,  half  breathless  with  fear. 

She  crept  to  conceal  herself  there ; 
That  instant  the  moon  o'er  a  dark  cloud  shone  clear. 
And  she  saw  in  the  moonlight  two  ruffians  appear, 

And  between  them — a  corpse  did  they  bear! 

Then  Mary  could  feel  her  heart's  blood  curdle  cold  I 

Again  the  rough  wind  hurried  by, — 
It  blew  off  the  hat  of  the  one,  and,  behold  I 
Even  close  to  the  feet  of  poor  Mary  it  rolled  !— 

She  fell — and  expected  to  die ! 

**  Curse  the  hat !"  he  exclaims ;  "  Nay,  come  on,  and  first  hide 
The  dead  body,"  his  comrade  replies ; — 
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Thd^*^^^  them  in  safety  pass  on  by  her  side, 
seizes  the  hat,  fear  her  courage  supplied, 
And  ^t  through  the  abbey  she  flies. 

She  ran  with  wild  speed,  she  rushed  in  at  the  door. 

She  gazed  hornbly  eager  around  ; 
Then  her  limbs  could  support  their  &int  burden  no  more, 
And  exhausted  and  breathless,  she  sunk  on  the  floor, 

Unable  to  utter  a  sound. 

Ere  yet  her  pale  lips  could  the  story  impart, 
For  a  moment  the  hat  met  her  view ; — 
Her  eyes  from  that  object  convulsively  start, 
For,  O  God !  what  cold  horror  thrilled  through  her  heart, 
When  the  name  of  her  Richard  she  knew  I 

Where  the  old  abbey  stands,  on  the  common  hard  by. 

His  gibbet  is  now  to  be  seen ; 
Not  far  from  the  inn  it  engages  the  eye. 
The  traveler  beholds  it,  and  thinks,  with  a  sigh, 

Of  poor  Mary,  the  maid  of  the  inn. 


Ex  ULYL-'ZOVI!  OF  COUNTRY  AND  HOME. 

JAMSS  MOOTeOMK&T. 

TnERE  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside ; 
Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light. 
And  milder  moons  emparadise  the  night ; — 
There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 
Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 
His  sword  and  scepter,  pageantry  and  pride, 
While  in  bis  8ofl;ened  looks  benignly  blend 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  brother,  friend ; — 
*' Where  shall  that  land^  that  f^ot  of  earthy  be  fomid  ?*» 
Art  thou  a  man  ? — a  patriot  ? — ^look  around  I 
O,  thou  shalt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roam. 
That  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot  thy  home! 

On  Greenland's  rocks,  o'er  rude  Kamschatka's'pIaixMi 
In  pale  Siberiii's  desolate  domsuns ; 
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When  the  wild  hunter  takes  his  lonely  way, 
Tracks  through  tempestuous  snows  his  savage  prey, 
Or,  wrestling  with  the  might  of  raging  seas, 
Where  round  the  pole  the  eternal  billows  freeze. 
Plucks  from  their  jaws  the  stricken  whale,  in  vain 
Plunging  down  headlong  through  the  whirling  main, 
His  wastes  of  snow  are  lovelier  m  his  eye 
Than  all  the  flowery  vales  beneath  the  sky ; 
And  dearer  £ir  than  GsBsar's  palace-dome. 
His  cavern-shelter,  and  his  cottage-home. 

O'er  China's  garden-fields  and  peopled  floods, 
In  Califoraia's  pathless  world  of  woods ; 
Hound  Andes'  heights,  where  winter,  from  his  throne, 
Looks  down  in  scorn  upon  the  summer  zone ; 
By  the  gay  borders  of  Bermuda's  isles. 
Where  spring  with  everlasting  verdure  smiles ; 
On  pure  Madeira's  vine-robed  hills  of  health ; 
In  Java's  swamps  of  pestilence  and  wealth ; 
Where  Babel  stood,  where  wolves  and  jackals  drink, 
'Midst  weeping  willows,  on  Euphrates'  biink ; 
On  Carmel's  crest ;  by  Jordan's  reverend  stream. 
Where  Canaan's  glories  vanished  like  a  dream ; 
Where  Greece,  a  specter,  haunts  her  heroes'  graves. 
And  Home's  vast  loiins  darken  Tiber's  wavejs ; 
Where  broken-hearted  Switzerland  bewails 
Her  subject  mountains  and  dishonored  vales ; 
Where  Albion's  rocks  exult  amidst  the  sea. 
Around  the  beauteous  isle  of  liberty ; — 
Man,  through  all  ages  of  revolving  time. 
Unchanging  man,  in  every  varying  clime. 
Deems  his  own  land  of  every  land  the  pride. 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside ; 
His  home  the  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest  1 


Ex.  LXVIL— irJEZV  WffO  NEVER  DIE 

dismiss  them  not  to  the  chambers  of  forgetfrdness  and 
death.  What  we  admired,  and  prized,  and  venerated  in 
them,  can  never  be  forgotten.  I  had  almost  said  that  they 
aro  now  beginning  to  live ;  to  live  that  life  of  imimpaired 
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inflaence,  of  unclouded  iame,  of  unmingled  happiness,  for 
which  their  talents  and  services  were  destined.  Such  men 
do  not,  can  not  die.  To  be  cold  and  breathless ;  to  feel  not 
and  speak  not ;  this  is  not  the  end  of  existence  to  the  men 
who  have  breathed  their  spirits  into  the  institutions  of  their 
country,  who  have  stamped  their  characters  on  the  pillars  of 
the  age,  who  have  poured  their  hearts'  blood  into  the  chan- 
nels of  the  public  prosperity.  Tell  me,  ye  who  tread  the 
sods  of  yon  sacred  height,  is  Warren  dead  ?  Can  you  not 
still  see  him,  not  pale  and  prostrate,  the  blood  of  his  gallant 
heart  pouring  out  of  his  ghastly  wound,  but  moving  resplen- 
dent over  the  field  of  honor,  with  the  rose  of  heaven  upon 
his  cheek,  and  the  fire  of  liberty  in  his  eye  ?  Tell  me,  ye 
who  make  your  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  shades  of  Yemon,  is 
Washington  indeed  shut  up  in  that  cold  and  narrow  house  ? 
That  which  made  these  men,  and  men  like  these,  can  not  die. 
The  hand  that  traced  the  charter  of  independence  is,  indeed, 
motionless ;  the  eloquent  lips  that  sustained  it  are  hushed ; 
but  the  lofty  spirits  that  conceived,  resolved,  and  maintained 
it,  and  which  alone,  to  such  men,  ^^  make  it  life  to  live,"  these 
can  not  expire ; — 

**  These  shall  resist  the  empire  of  decay, 
Whea  time  is  o'er,  and  worlds  have  passed  away ; 
Cold  in  the  dnst  the  perished  heart  may  lie. 
But  that  which  warmed  it  once  can  never  die" 


Ex.  LXVm.— rJETi?  A  MSB  10  Air  FLAG. 

J.  E.  DB 

When  Freedom,  from  her  mountain  height, 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dies 

The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies. 

And  striped  its  pure,  celestial  white. 

With  streakings  of  the  morning  light ; 

Then,  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun, 

She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down, 

And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 

The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 
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Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud. 

Who  rear'st  aloft  thy  regal  form, 
To  hear  the  tempest  trumping  loud. 

And  see  the  lightning  lances  driven. 
When  strive  the  warriors  of  the  storm, 

And  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  heaven, — 
Child  of  the  sun  I  to  thee  'tis  ^ven 

To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free ; 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke. 
To  ward  away  the  battle^rokc, 
And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afiir, 
lake  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war, 

The  harbingers  of  victory! 

Flag  of  the  brave !  thy  folds  shall  fly, 
The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high. 
When  speaks  the  signal  trumpet  tone. 
And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on,— 
Kre  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet. 
Has  dimmed  the  glistening  bayonet,^- 
Each  soldier's  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  sky-bom  glories  bum ; 
And,  as  his  springing  steps  advance. 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  fcom  the  glance. 
And,  when  the  cannon-mouthings  loud 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle  shroud. 
And  gory  sabers  iise  and  fall 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall. 
Then  shall  thy  meteor  glances  glow. 

And  cowering  foes  shall  &11  beneath 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 

That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas !  on  ocean's  wave 
Thv  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave. 
Wnen  Death,  careering  on  the  gale, 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail. 
And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back, 
Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack. 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee ; 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly. 
In  triumph,  o'er  his  closing  eye. 
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Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  arid  home  I 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given ! 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkm  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  bom  in  heaven. 
For  ever  float  that  standard  sheet  I 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us. 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  ns  ? 


Ex.  LXlX,—TffJS  AMERICAN  EAGLK 

a  W.  THOMPSON. 

Bird  of  the  heavens  I  whose  matchless  eye 

Alone  can  front  the  blaze  of  day, 
And,  wandering  through  the  radiant  sky, 

Ne'er  from  the  sunlight  turns  away ; 
Whose  ample  wing  was  made  to  rise 

Majestic  o'er  the  loftiest  peak. 
On  whose  chill  tops  the  winter  skies, 

Around  thy  nest,  in  tempests,  speak, — 
What  ranger  of  the  winds  can.  dare. 
Proud  mountain  king !  with  thee  compare ; 
Or  lift  his  gaudier  plumes  on  high 
Before  thy  native  majesty. 
When  thou  hast  ta'en  thy  seat  alone 
XJpon  thy  cloud-encircled  throne  ? 

Bird  of  the  cliffs !  thy  noble  form 

Might  well  be  thought  almost  divine  ; 
Bom  for  the  thunder  and  the  storm. 

The  mountain  and  the  rock  are  thine ; 
And  there,  where  never  foot  has  been, 

Thy  eyrie  is  sublimely  hung. 
Where  lowering  skies  their  wrath  begin, 

And  loudest  lullabies  are  sung 
By  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  blast, 
"When,  his  snow-mantle  o'er  him  cast, 
He  sweeps  across  the  mountain  top. 
With  a  dark  farj  naught  can  stop, 
And  wings  his  wild,  unearthly  way 
Far  through  the  clouded  realms  of  day. 
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Bird  of  the  sun  I  to  theo, — ^to  thee 

The  earliest  tints  of  dawn  are  known, 
And  'tis  thy  proud  dclis^ht  to  see 

The  monarch  mount  his  gorgeous  throne,  ' 

Throwing  the  crimson  drapery  by, 

That  half  impedes  his  glorious  way ; 
And  mounting  up  the  radiant  sky, 

E'en  what  he  is, — the  king  of  day  I 
Before  the  regent  of  the  skies 
Men  shrink,  and  vail  their  dazzled  eyes ; 
But  thou,  in  regal  majesty. 
Hast  kingly  rank  as  well  as  he ; 
And  with  a  steady,  dauntless  gaze 
Thou  meet'st  the  splendor  of  his  blaze. 

Bird  of  Columbia!  well  art  thou 

An  emblem  of  our  native  land ; 
With  unblenched  front  and  noble  brow. 

Among  the  nations  doomed  to  stand ; 
Proud,  like  her  mighty  mountain  woods ; 

Like  her  own  rivers,  wandering  free ; 
And  sending  foith  from  hills  and  floods 

The  joyous  shout  of  liberty  I 
Like  thee,  majestic  bird  I  like  thee. 
She  stands  in  unbought  majesty, 
With  spreading  wing,  uu tired  and  strong, 
That  dares  a  soaring  far  and  long. 
That  mounts  aloft,  nor  looks  below. 
And  will  not  quail  though  tempests  blow. 

The  admiration  of  the  earth. 

In  grand  simplicity  she  stands ; 
Like  thee,  the  storms  beheld  her  birth, 

And  she  was  nuraed  by  rugged  hands ; 
But,  past  the  fierce  and  furious  war. 

Her  rising  fame  new  glory  brings. 
For  kings  and  nobles  come  from  tar 

To  seek  the  shelter  of  her  wings. 
And  like  thee,  rider  of  the  cloud. 
She  mounts  the  heavens,  serene  and  proud, 
Great  in  a  pure  and  noble  fame. 
Great  in  her  spotless  champion's  name. 
And  destined  in  her  day  to  be 
Mighty  as  Home, — ^more  nobly  free. 
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My  Dative  land !  my  native  land ! 

To  her  my  thoughts  will  fondly  turn ; 
For  her  the  warmest  hopes  expand, 

For  her  the  heart  with  fears  will  yearn. 
Oh  I  may  she  keep  her  eye,  like  thee. 

Proud  eagle  of  the  rocky  wild. 
Fixed  on  the  sun  of  liberty. 

By  rank^  by  fiiction  unbeguiled ; 
Remembering  still  the  rugged  road 
Our  venerable  fathers  trod. 
When  they,  through  toil  and  danger  pressed. 
To  gain  their  glorious  bequest. 
And  from  each  lip  the  caution  fell 
To  those  who  followed,  "  Guard  it  well.'* 


Ex.  ULSL—^THE  SEPTEMBER  GALE. 

o.  w.  hol; 

I  'm  not  a  chicken ;  I  have  seen 

Full  many  a  chill  September, 
And  though  I  was  a  youngster  then. 

That  gale  I  well  remember ; 
The  day  before  my  kite-string  snapped. 

And  I,  my  kite  pursuing. 
The  wind  whisked  off  my  palm-leaf  hat  ;— 

For  me  two  storms  were  brewing ! 

It  came  as  quarrels  sometimes  do. 

When-  married  p^rs  get  clashing ; 
There  was  a  heavy  sigh  or  two. 

Before  the  fire  was  flashing,- 
A  little  stir  among  the  clouds. 

Before  they  rent  asunder, — 
A  little  rocking  of  the  trees, 

And  then  came  on  the  thunder. 

Oh  I  how  the  ponds  and  rivers  boiled. 

And  how  the  shingles  rattled ! 
And  oaks  were  scattered  on  the  ground. 

As  if  the  Titans  battled ; 
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And  all  above' was  in  a  howl, 

And  all  below  a  clatter, — 
The  eaith  was  like  a  frying-pan,. 

Or  some  sach  hissing  matter. 

It  chanced  to  be  onr  washing-day, 

And  all  our  things  were  diying : 
*ilie  storm  camo  roaring  through  the  lines, 

And  set  them  all  a-flying ; 
1  saw  the  shirts  and  petticoats 

Go  riding  off  like  witches; 
I  lost,  ah !  bitterly  I  wept, — 

IJost  my  Sunday  breeches  I 

I  saw  them  straddling  through  the  air, 

Alas !  too  late  to  win  them ; 
I  saw  them  chase  the  clouds  as  if 

A  demon  had  been  in  them ; 
They  were  my  darlings  and  my  pride, 

My  boyhood's  only  riches, — 
**  Farewell,  &rewell,'*  I  &intly  cried, — 

"  My  breeches  1  O  my  breeches !" 

That  night  I  saw  them  in  my  dreams. 

How  changed  from  what  I  knew  them ! 
The  dews  had  steeped  their  faded  threads, 

The  winds  had  whistled  through  them ; 
I  saw  the  wide  and  ghastly  rents. 

Where  demon  claws  had  torn  them ; 
A  hole  was  in  their  amplest  part, 

As  if  an  imp  had  worn  them. 

I  have  had  many  happy  years. 

And  tailors  kind  and  clever. 
But  those  young  pantaloons  have  gone 

For  ever  and  for  ever  I 
And  not  till  &te  has  cut  the  last 

or  all  my  earthly  stitches. 
This  aching  heart  i^all  cease  to  moom 

My  loved,  my  long-lost  breeches  1 
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Ex.  LXXL— ^    PSALM   OF  LIFE, 

WHAT  THE  HBABT  OF  THS  TOUMO  MAN  SAID  TO  THB  PSALMUT. 

B.  W.  LONQFELLOW 

Tell  me  not,  in  moumfol  numbers, 

*'  Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  1" 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !    life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
"  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returaest,*' 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  souL 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  further  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  time  is  fleeting ; 

And  our  heaits,  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 

Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  I 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  I 

Trust  no  future,  howe'er  pleasant  I 
Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead ! 

Act, — act  in  the  living  present  I 
Heart  within,  and  God  overhead ! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time ; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  midn, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fete ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Loam  to  labor  and  to  wait. 
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Ex.  LXXIL— 7!ff:^  GRAVE  OF  THE  BELOVED. 

WASHIKOTOir   IB.TDXQ. 

Sorrow  for  the  dead  is  the  only  sorrow  from  which  we 
refuse  to  be  divorced.     Every  other  wound  we  seek  to  heal : 
every  other  affliction  to  forget ;   but  this  wound  we  consider 
our  duty  to  keep  open ;  this  affliction  we  cherish  and  brood 
over  in  solitude.     Where  is  the  mother  that  would  willingly 
forget  the  infant  that  perished  like  a  blossom  from  her  arms, 
though  every  recollection  is  a  pang  ?  Where  is  the  child  that 
would  willingly  forget  the  most  tender  of  parents,  though  to 
remember  be  but  to  lament  ?  who,  even  in  the  hour  of  agony, 
would  forget  the  fiiend  over  whom  he  mourns  ?   who,  even 
when  the  tomb  is  closing  upon  the  remains  of  her  he  most 
loved,  and  he  feels  his  heart,  as  it  were,  crushed  in  the  closing 
of  its  portal,  would  accept  consolation  that  was  to  be  bought 
by  forgetfulness  ?    No,  the  love  which  survives  the  tomb  is 
one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  the  souL    If  it  has  its  woes, 
it  has  likewise  its  delights;    and  when  the  overwhelming 
burst  of  grief  is  calmed  into  the  gentle  tear  of  recollection, 
when  the  sudden  anguish  and  the  convulsive  agony  over  the 
present  ruins  of  all  that  we  most  loved,  is  softened  away  into 
pensive  meditation  on  all  that  it  was  in  the  days  of  its  love- 
liness, who  would  root  out  such  a  sorrow  from  the  heart  ? 
Though  it  may  sometimes  throw  a  passing  cloud  even  over 
the  bright  hour  of  gayety,  or  spread  a  deeper  sadness  over  the 
hour  of  gloom,  yet  who  would  exchange  it  even  for  the  song 
of  pleasure,  or  the  burst  of  revelry  ?    No ;  there  is  a  voice 
from  the  tomb  sweeter  than  song ;  there  is  a  recollection  of 
the  dead  to  which  we  turn  even  from  the  charms  of  the 
living.     Oh,  the  grave ! — ^the  grave !     It  buries  every  error ; 
covers  every  defect ;   extinguishes  every  resentment.    From 
its  peaceful  bosom  spring  none  but  fond  regrets  and  tender 
recollections.    Who  can  look  down  upon  the  grave  even  of  an 
enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunctious  throb,  that  even  he  should 
have  warred  with  the  poor  handful  of  earth  that  lies  mold- 
ering  before  him ! 

The  grave  of  those  we  loved — ^what  a  place  for  meditation  I 
There  it  is  that  we  call  up  in  long  review  the  whole  history 
of  virtue  and  gentleness,  and  the  thousand  endearments 
lavished  upon  us  almost  unheeded  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
intimacy ;  there  it  is  that  we  dwell  upon  the  tenderness,  the 
solemn,  awful  tenderness  of  the  parting  scene ;  the  bed  of  death 
with  all  its  stifled  gnQ^ ;  its  noiseless  attendants ;  its  muto. 
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watchful  assidoitiies :  tbe  last  testimonies  of  expiring  love ;  the 
feeble,  fidtering,  thnlling  (oh !  how  thrilling !)  pressure  of  the 
hand ;  the  last  ibnd  look  of  the  glazing  eye,  turning  upon  us 
even  from  the  threshold  of  existence;  the  faint,  faltering 
accents  struggling  in  death  to  give  one  more  assurance  of 
affection !  Aye,  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love,  and  meditate ! 
There  settle  the  account  with  thy  conscience  for  every  past 
benefit  unrequited,  every  past  endearment  unregarded,  of  that 
being  who  can  never,  never,  never  retuni  to  be  soothed  by  th} 
contrition  I 

If  thou  art  a  child,  and  hast  ever  added  a  sorrow  to  the 
soul,  or  a  furrow  to  the  silvered  brow  of  an  affectionate 
parent;  if  thou  art  a  husband,  and  hast  ever  caused  the  fond 
Dosom  that  ventured  its  whole  happiness  in  thv  arms  to  doubt 
one  moment  of  thy  kindness  or  thy  truth ;  if  thou  art  a  friend, 
and  hast  ever  wronged  in  thought,  word  or  deed,  the  spirit 
that  generously  confided  in  thee;  if  thou  art  a  lover,  and  hast 
ever  given  one  unmerited  pang  to  that  true  heart  that  now 
lies  cold  and  still  beneath  thy  teet ;  then  be  sure  that  every 
unkind  look,  everv  ungracious  word,  every  ungentle  action, 
will  come  throngmg  back  upon  thy  memory,  and  knocking 
dolefully  at  thy  soul ;  then  be  sure  that  thou  wilt  lie  down 
sorrowing  and  repentant  on  the  grave,  and  utter  the  unheard 
groan,  and  pour  the  unavailing  tear ;  more  deep,  more  bitter, 
because  unheard  and  unavailing. 

Then  weave  thy  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  strew  the  beauties 
of  nature  about  the  grave;  console  thy  broken  spirit,  if  thou 
canst,  with  these  tender,  yet  fUtile  tributes  of  regret ;  but 
take  warning  by  the  bitterness  of  this  thy  contrite  affliction 
over  the  dead,  and  be  more  ^thfid  and  affectionate  in  the 
discharge  of  thy  duties  to  the  living. 


Ex.  LXXIIL— THE    GLADIATOR. 

Thst  led  a  lion  from  his  den. 

The  lord  of  Afric's  sun-scorched  plain ; 
And  there  he  stood,  stem  foe  of  men, 

And  shook  his  flowing  mane. 
There 's  not  of  all  Rome's  heroes,  ten 

That  dare  abide  this  game. 
His  bright  eye  nought  of  lightning  lacked ; 
His  voice  was  Uke  the  cataract. 
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They  brought  a  dark-haired  man  along, 

Whose  limbs  with  gyres  of  brass  were  be  and ; 

Youthful  he  seemed,  and  bold,  and  strong, 
And  yet  unscathed  of  wound. 

Blithely  he  stepped  among  the  throng. 
And  careless  threw  around 

A  dark  eye,  such  as  courts  the  path 

Of  him,  who  braves  a  Dacian's  wrath. 

Then  shouted  the  plebeian  crowd, — 
Rung  the  glad  galleries  with  the  sound ; 

And  from  the  throne  there  spake  aloud 
A  \oice, — "  Be  the  bold  man  unbound  I 

And,  by  Rome's  scepter,  yet  unbowed, 
By  Rome,  earth's  monarch  crowned. 

Who  dares  the  bold,  the  unequal  strife, 

Though  doomed  to  death,  shsdl  save  his  life.'* 

Joy  was  upon  that  dark  man's  &ce ; 

And  thus,  with  laughing  eye,  spake  he ; 
*^  Loose  ye  the  lord  of  Zaara's  wastp, 

And  let  my  arms  be  free : 
*•  He  has  a  martial  heart,'  thou  sayest ; — 

But  oh  I  who  will  not  be 
A  hero,  when  he  fights  for  life, 
For  home,  and  country,  babes,  and  wife  !*' 

And  thus  I  for  the  strife  prepare : 

The  Thracian  falchion  to  me  bring ; 
But  ask  th'  impeiial  leave  to  spare 

The  shield, — ^a  useless  thing. 
Were  I  a  Samnite's  rage  to  dare. 

Then  o'er  me  would  I  fling 
The  broad  orb ;  but  to  lion's  wrath 
The  shield  were  but  a  sword  of  lath.** 

And  he  has  bared  his  shining  blade. 

And  springs  he  on  the  shaggy  foe ; 
DreadM  the  strife,  but  briefly  played  ;— 

The  desert-king  lies  low : 
His  long  and  loud  death-howl  is  made ; 

And  there  must  end  the  show. 
And  when  the  multitude  were  calm. 
The  favonte  freed  man  took  the  palm. 
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"  Kneel  down,  Rome^s  emperor  beside  I'* 
He  knelt,  that  dark  man  ;— o'er  his  brow 

Was  thrown  a  wreath  in  crimson  died ; 
And  fair  words  gilt  it  now: 

"  Thou  art  the  bravest  youth  that  ever  tried 
To  lay  a  Hon  low ; 

And  from  our  presence  forth  thou  go'st 

To  lead  the  Dacians  of  our  host." 

Then  flushed  his  cheek,  but  not  with  pride, 
And  grieved  and  gloomily  spake  he : 

"  My  cabin  stands  where  blithely  glide 
Proud  Danube's  waters  to  the  sea : 

I  have  a  young  and  blooming  bride, 
And  I  have  children  three : — 

No  Roman  wealth  or  rank  can  give 

Such  joy  as  in  their  arms  to  live. 

My  wife  sits  at  the  cabin  door, 

With  throbbing  heart  and  swollen  eyes ; — 
While  tears  her  cheek  are  coursing  o'er, 

She  speaks  of  sundered  ties. 
She  bids  my  tender  babes  deplore 

The  death  their  &.ther  dies ; 
She  tells  these  jewels  of  my  home, 
I  bleed  to  please  the  rout  of  Rome. 

I  can  not  let  those  cherubs  stray 
Without  their  sire's  protecting  care ; 

And  I  would  chase  the  griefi  away 
Which  cloud  my  wedded  feir." 

The  monarch  spoke ;  the  guards  obey ; 
And  gates  unclosed  are : 

He 's  gone  I — 'No  golden  bribes  divide 

The  Dacian  from  his  babes  and  bride. 
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munom 
Her  giant  form. 

O'er  wrathful  surge,  through  blackening  storm, 

Majestically  calm,  would  go, 

'Mid  the  deep  darkness,  white  as  snow ! 
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But  gently  now  the  small  waves  glide 
Like  playful  lambs  o'er  a  mountain  side. 
So  stately  her  bearing,  so  proud  her  aiTay, 
The  main  she  will  traverse  for  ever  and  aye. 
Many  ports  will  exult  at  the  gleam  of  her  mast.- 


Ilush  I  hush !  thou  vain  dreamer !  this  hour  is  her  last  I 
Five  hundred  souls,  in  one  instant  of  dread, 
Are  hunied  o'er  the  deck ; 
And  fast  the  miserable  ship 
Becomes  a  lifeless  wreck. 
Her  keel  hath  struck  upon  a  hidden  rock ; 
Her  planks  are  torn  asunder ; 
And  down  come  her  masts  with  a  reeling  shock, 
And  a  hideous  crash  like  thunder ; 
Her  sails  are  draggled  in  the  brine, 
That  gladdened  late  the  skies ; 
And  her  pendant  that  kissed  the  fair  moonshine, 
Down  many  a  fathom  lies  I 
Her  beauteous  sides,  whose  rainbow  hues 
Gleamed  softly  from  below, 
And  flung  a  warm  and  sunny  flush 
O'er  the  wreaths  of  murmuring  snow, 
To  the  coral  rocks  are  hurrying  down, 
To  sleep  amid  colors  as  bright  as  their  own. 

Oh !  many  a  dream  was  m  the  ship 
An  hour  before  her  death ; 
And  sights  of  home  with  sighs  disturbed 
The  sleeper's  long-drawn  breath. 
Instead  of  the  murmur  of  the  sea, 
The  sailor  heard  the  hununing  tree. 
Alive  through  all  its  leaves, 
The  hum  of  the  spreading  sycamore 
That  grows  before  his  cottage-door, 
And  uie  swallow's  song  in  the  eaves. 
His  arms  enclosed  a  blooming  boy. 
Who  listened  with  tears  of  sorrow  and  joy 
To  the  dangers  his  father  had  passed ; 
And  his  wife, — ^by  turns  she  wept  and  smiled. 
As  she  looked  on  the  father  of  her  child 

Returned  to  her  heart  at  last. 

He  wakes  at  the  vessel's  sudden  roll. 
And  the  rush  of  waters  is  in  his  soul. — 
Astounded.the  reeling  deck  he  paces, 
♦Mid  hurrying  forms  and  ghastly  faces ;— - 
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The  whole  ship's  crew  are  there : 
Wailing  around,  and  overhead, — 
Brave  spirits  stupefied  or  dead, — 
And  mabdness  and  despair ! 

Now  is  the  ocean's  bosom  bare, 
Unbroken  as  the  floating  air ; 
The  ship  hath  melted  quite  away, 
Like  a  struggluig  dream  at  break  of  day 
No  image  meets  my  wandering  eye 
But  the  new-risen  sun,  and  the  sunny  sky. 
Though  the  night  shades  are  gone,  yet  a  vapor  dull 
Bedims  the  waves  so  beautiful ; 
While  a  low  and  melancholy  moan 
Mourns  for  the  glory  that  hath  flown  1 


Ex.  LXXV.— 4  FRENCHMAirS  RECEIPT  FOR  RATSBANE 

ANOH. 

A  Fre[N"chman  once,  who  was  a  merry  wight. 
Passing  to  town  from  Dover  in  the  night. 
Near  the  roadside  an  ale-house  chanced  to  spy. 
And  being  rather  tired  as  well  as  dry. 
Resolved  to  enter ;  but  first  he  took  a  peep, 
In  hopes  a  supper  he  might  get,  and  cheap. 
He  enters ;  "  Hallo  1  garden,  if  you  please, 
Bring  me  a  little  bit  of  bread  and  cheese. 
And,  hallo  1  gar^on,  a  pot  of  porter,  too,"  he  said, 
^^  Yich  I  shall  take,  and  den  myself  to  bed." 

His  supper  done,  some  scraps  of  cheese  were  left. 

Which  our  poor  Frenchman,  thinking  it  no  theft, 

Into  his  pocket  put ;  then  slowly  crept 

To  wished-for  bed ;  but  not  a  wink  he  slept ; 

For,  on  the  floor  some  sacks  of  flour  were  hud. 

To  which  the  rats  a  nightly  visit  paid. 

Our  hero  now  undressed,  popped  out  the  light, 

Put  on  his  cap,  and  bade  the  world  good  night; 

But  first  his  breeches,  which  contained  the  fare. 

Under  his  pillow  he  had  placed  with  care. 

Sans  ceremonie,  soon  the  rats  all  ran, 
And  on  the  flour-sacks  greedily  began ; 
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At  which  they  gorged  themselves,  then  smelling  round, 

Under  the  pUlow  soon  the  cheese  they  found ; 

And  while  at  this  they  regaling  sat, 

Their  happy  jaws  disturbed  the  Frenchman's  nap ; 

Who,  half  awake,  cried  out,  '^  Hallo !  hallo  I 

Vat  is  dat  nibbel  at  my  pillow  so  ? 

Ah  I  'tis  one  big  huge  rati 

Vat  de  diable  is  it  he  nibbel,  nibbel  at  ?^ 

In  yain  our  little  hero  sought  repose ; 

Sometimes  the  vermin  galloped  o'er  his  nose ; 

And  such  the  pranks  they  kept  up  all  the  night. 

That  he,  on  end  antipodes  upright. 

Bawling  aloud,  callea  stoutly  for  a  light. 

^^  Hallo  I  maison!  garcon,  Isay!  • 

Bring  me  the  bill  for  vat  I  have  to  pay !" 

The  bill  was  brought,  and  to  his  great  surprise, 

Ten  shillings  was  the  charge :  he  scarce  believes  his  eyes. 

With  eager  haste  he  runs  it  o'er. 

And  every  time  he  viewed  it  thought  it  more. 

"  Vy  zounds,  and  zounds  I"  he  cries,  "  I  shall  no  pay ; 
Vat !  charge  ten  shelangs  for  vat  I  have  mange  ? 
A  leetal  sup  of  porter,  dis  vile  bed, 
Vere  all  de  rats  do  run  about  my  head  ?" 
^*'  Plague  on  those  rats !"  the  landlord  muttered  out ; 
**  I  wish,  upon  my  word,  that  I  could  make  'em  scout : 
I  '11  pay  him  well  that  can."     "  Vat 's  dat  you  say  ?" 
"  I  'U  pay  him  well  that  can."    "  Attend  to  me,  I  pray, 
Vil  you  dis  charge  forego,  vat  I  am  at. 
If  from  your  house  I  drive  away  de  rat  ?" 

**  With  all  my  heart,"  the  jolly  host  replies ; 

*•  £coutez  done  ami ;"  the  Frenchman  cries. 

**  First,  den,  regardez,  if  you  please, 

Sring  to  dis  spot  a  leetal  bread  and  cheese. 

Eh  bien  I  a  pot  of  porter,  too ; 

And  den  invite  de  rats  to  sup  vid  you ; 

And  after — ^no  matter  dey  be  villing — 

For  vat  dey  eat  you  charge  dem  just  ten  shelang ; 

And  I  am  sure,  ven  dey  behold  de  score, 

Dey  »11  quit  your  house,  and  never  come  no  more  I" 
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Ex.  LXXVL— THff  MARCH  OF  DEL  CARPIO. 

LOGKHAST. 

With  three  thousand  men  of  Leon,  from  the  city  Bernard 

goes, 
To  protect  the  soil  Hispanian  from  the  spear  of  Frankish  foes : 
Prom  the  city  which  is  planted  in  the  midst  between  the  seas, 
To  preserve  the  name  and  glory  of  old  Pelayo's  victories. 

The  peasant  hears  npon  his  field  the  trumpet  of  the  knight, — 
He  quits  his  team  for  spear  and  shield  and  garniture  of  might ; 
The  shepherd  hears  it  'mid  the  mist, — ^he  flingeth  down  his 

crook. 
And  rushes  from  the  mountiun  like  a  tempest-troubled  brook. 

The  youth  who  shows  a  maiden's  chin,  whose  brows  have 

ne'er  been  bound 
The  helmet's  heavy  ring  within,  gsdns  manhood  firom  the 

sound; 
The  hoary  sire  beside  the  fire  forgets  his  feebleness. 
Once  more  to  feel  the  cap  of  steel  a  warrior's  ringlets  press. 

As  through  the  glen  his  spears  did  gleam,  these  soldiers  from 
the  hills. 

They  swelled  his  host  as  mountain-stream  receives  the  roar- 
ing rills ; 

They  round  his  banner  flocked  in  scorn  of  haughty  Charle- 
magne,— 

And  thus  upon  their  swords  are  sworn  the  &ithful  sons  of 
Spain. 

"Free  were  we  bom," — ^'tis  thus  they  cry, — "though  to  our 
king  we  owe 

The  homage  and  the  fealty  behind  his  crest  to  go ; 

By  God's  behest  our  aid  he  shares,  but  God  did  ne'er  com- 
mand 

That  we  should  leave  our  children  heirs  of  an  enslaved  land. 

"  Our  breasts  are  not  so  timorous,  nor  are  our  arms  so  weak. 
Nor  are  our  veins  so  bloodless,  that  we  our  vow  should  break. 
To  sell  our  freedom  for  the  fear  of  prince  or  paladin  ; 
At  least  we  '11  sell  our  birthright  dear, — ^no  bloodless  prize 
'^  they  '11  win. 
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"  At  least  King  Charles,  if  God  decrees  he  must  be  lord  of 

Spain, 
Shall  witness  that  the  Leoneso  were  not  aroused  in  vain ; 
He  shall  bear  witness  that  we  died  as  lived  our  sires  of  old, — 
Kor  only  of  Numantium's  pride  shall  minstrel  tales  be  told. 

^*  The  Lion  that  hath  bathed  his  paws  in  seas  of  Libyan  gore^ 
Shall  he  not  battle  for  the  laws  and  liberties  of  yore  ? 
Anointed  cravens  may  give  gold  to  whom  it  likes  them  well, 
Bat  stead^t  heart  and  spirit  bold  Alphonso  ne'er  shall  sell. 


JSSXVTL-'MACLAINE'S   CHILD 

XAOKAT. 

"  Maclaine  1  you  've  scourged  me  like  a  hound ; — 
You  should  have  struck  me  to  the  ground  ; 
You  should  have  played  a  chieftain's  part, — 
You  should  have  stabbed  me  to  the  heart. 

"  You  should  have  crushed  me  into  death ; — 
But  here  I  swear  with  living  breath, 
That  for  this  wrong  which  you  have  done, 
I  '11  wreak  my  vengeance  on  your  son, — 

"  On  him,  and  you,  and  all  your  race  1" — 
He  said,  and  bounding  from  his  place. 
He  seized  the  child  with  sudden  hold — 
A  smiling  in&nt,  three  years  old. 

And,  starting  like  a  hunted  stag. 
He  scaled  the  rock,  he  clomb  the  crag. 
And  reached,  o'er  many  a  wide  abyss, 
The  beetling  seaward  precipice. 

And,  leaning  o'er  its  topmost  ledge, 
He  held  the  infant  o'er  the  edge : — 
"  Li  vain  the  wrath,  thy  sorrow  vain ; 
No  hand  shall  save  it,  proud  Maclaine  I** 

With  flashing  eye  and  burning  brow, 
rhe  mother  followed,  heedless  how, 
O'er  crags  with  mosses  overgrown. 
And  stair-like  juts  of  slippery  stone ; 
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But,  midway  np  the  rugged  steep, 
She  found  a  chasm  she  could  not  leap, 
An^,  kneeling  on  its  brink,  she  raised 
Iler  supplicating  hands,  and  gazed. 

"  Oh  I  spare  my  child,  my  joy,  my  pride ; 
Oh  I  give  me  back  my  child !"  she  cried : 
^'  My  child  I  my  child !"  with  sobs  and  tears, 
She  shrieked  upon  his  callous  ears. 

"  Come,  Evan,"  said  the  trembling  chief^ — 
His  bosom  wrung  with  pride  and  griel^ — 
"  Restore  the  boy,  give  back  my  son. 
And  I  '11  forgive  the  wrong  you  've  done !" 

"  I  scorn  forgiveness,  haughty  man  I 
You  've  injured  me  before  the  clan ; 
And  nought  but  blood  shall  wipe  away 
The  shame  I  have  endured  to-day.*» 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  raised  the  child. 
To  dash  it  'mid  the  breakers  wild, 
But,  at  the  mother's  piercing  cry. 
Drew  back  a  step,  and  made  reply : 

"  Fair  lady,  if  your  lord  will  strip. 
And  let  a  clansman  wield  the  whip ; 
Till  skin  shall  flay,  and  blood  shall  run, 
I  '11  give  you  back  your  little  son." 

The  lady's  cheek  grew  pale  with  ire. 
The  chieftain's  eyes  flaimed  sudden  fire ; 
He  drew  a  pistol  from  his  breast, 
Took  aim, — ^then  dropped  it,  sore  distressed. 

''  I  might  have  slain  my  babe  instead. 
Come,  Evan,  come,"  the  father  said. 
And  through  his  heart  a  tremor  ran  ; 
"  We  '11  fight  our  quarrel  man  to  man." 

"  Wrong  unavenged  I  've  never  borne," 
Said  Evan,  speakmg  loud  in  scorn  ; 
"  You  've  heard  my  answer,  proud  Alaclaine : 
I  will  not  fi^ht  you, — think  again." 
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The  lady  stood  in  mute  despair. 
With  freeziug  blood  and  stiffening  hair ; 
She  moved  no  limb,  she  spoke  no  word ;-  - 
She  could  bat  look  upon  her  lord. 

He  saw  the  quivering  of  her  eye, 
Pale  lips  and  speechless  agony, — 
And,  doin^  battle  with  his  pride, 
"Give  back  the  boy, — ^I  yield,*'  he  cried. 

A  storm  of  passion  shook  his  mind, — 
Anger,  and  shame,  and  love  combined ; 
But  love  prevailed,  and,  bending  low, 
He  bared  his  shoulders  to  the  blow. 

"  I  smite  you,"  said  the  clansman  true ; 
**  Forgive  me,  chie^  the  deed  I  do  I 
For  by  yon  Heaven  that  hears  me  speak, 
My  dirk  in  Evan's  heart  shall  reek  [^ 

But  Evan's  &ce  beamed  hate  and  joy; 
Close  to  his  breast  he  hugged  the  boy : 
"  Revenge  is  just,  revenge  is  sweet. 
And  mine,  Lochbuy,  shaU  be  complete." 

Ere  hand  could  stir,  with  sudden  shock, 
He  threw  the  infant  o'er  the  rock, — 
Then  followed  with  a  desperate  leap, 
Down  fifty  fiithoms  to  the  deep. 

They  found  their  bodies  in  the  tide ; 
And  never  till  the  day  she  died 
Was  that  sad  mother  known  to  smile  * — 
The  Niobe  of  MuUa's  isle. 

They  dragged  false  Evad  from  the  sea. 
And  hanged  him  on  a  gallows  tree ; 
And  ravens  fattened  on  his  brain. 
To  sate  the  vengeance  of  Madaine. 


Ex.  LXXVUL-^ffABAOTEJi  OF  CHATHAM. 

Thb  seoretaiy  stood  alone ;  modern  degeneracy  had  not 
reached  him.    Original,  and  unaccommodating,  the  features 
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of  his  character  had  the  hardihood  of  antiquity.  His  augast 
mind  ovei*awed  majesty ;  and  one  of  his  sovereigns  thought 
royalty  so  impaired  in  his  presence,  that  he  conspired  to  re- 
move him,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  his  superiority.  No 
state  chicanery,  no  narrow  system  of  vicious  politics,  sank 
him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  great ;  but  overbearing,  per- 
suasive, and  impracticable,  his  object  was  England,  his  am- 
bition was  fame.  Without  dividing,  he  destroyed  party; 
without  corrupting,  he  made  a  venal  age  unanimous. 

France  sank  beneath  him.  With  one  hand,  he  smote  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  and  wielded,  with  the  other,  the  democra- 
cy of  England.  The  sight  of  his  mind  was  infinite ;  and  his 
schemes  were  to  affect,  not  England,  and  the  present  age 
only,  but  Europe,  and  posterity.  Wonderful  were  the  means 
by  which  these  schemes  were  accomplished ;  always  season- 
able, always  adequate,  the  suggestions  of  an  understanding 
animated  by  ardor,  and  enlightened  by  prophecy. 

The  ordinary  feelings  which  render  life  amiable  and  indo- 
lent were  unknown  to  him.  No  domestic  difficulty,  no  do- 
mestic weakness  reached  him;  but,  aloof  from  the  sordid 
occurrences  of  life,  and  unsullied  by  its  intercourse,  he  came, 
occasionally,  into  our  system,  to  counsel  and  to  decide.  A 
character  so  exalted,  so  strenuous,  so  various,  and  so  authori- 
tative, astonished  a  corrupt  age ;  and  the  treasury  trembled 
at  the  name  of  Pitt,  through  aS  her  classes  of  venality.  Cor- 
ruption  imagined,  indeed,  that  she  had  found  defects  in  this 
statesman;  and  talked  much  of  the  ruin  of  his  victories;  but 
the  history  of  his  country,  and  the  calamities  of  the  enemy, 
refuted  her. 

Nor  were  his  political  abilities  his  only  talents:  his  elo- 
quence was  an  era  in  the  senate ;  peculiar  and  spontaneous, 
familiarly  expressing  gigantic  sentiments,  and  instinctive  wis- 
dom ;  not  like  the  torrent  of  Demosthenes,  or  the  splendid 
conflagration  of  Tully,  it  resembled  sometimes  the  thunder, 
and  sometimes  the  music  of  the  spheres.  He  did  not,  like 
Murray,  conduct  the  understanding  through  the  painful  sub- 
tlety of  argumentation,  nor  was  he,  like  Townshend,  for  ever 
on  the  rack  of  exertion ;  but,  rather,  lightened  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  reached  the  point  by  flashings  of  the  mind,  which, 
like  those  of  his  eye,  were  felt,  but  could  not  be  followed. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  was  somethhig  in  this  man  that 
could  create,  subvert,  or  reform ;  an  understanding,  a  spirit, 
and  an  eloquence,  to  summon  mankind  to  society,  or  to 
break  the  bonds  of  slavery  asunder,  and  to  rule  the  wilder- 
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ness  of  free  minds  with,  unbounded  authority — something 
that  could  establish  or  overwhelm  empires,  and  strike  a 
blow  in  the  world,  which  should  resound  throughout  the 
universo. 


Ex.  LXXIX— F/i8f/0JV   OF  BJSLSHJZZAR, 

STBON. 

The  king  was  on  his  throne, 

The  satraps  thronged  the  hall ; 
A  thousand  bright  lamps  shone 

0*er  that  high  festival. 
A  thousand  cups  of  gold, 

In  Judah  deemed  divine — 
Jehovah's  vessels — ^hold 

The  godless  heathen's  wine ! 

In  that  same  hour  and  hall, 

The  fingers  of  a  hand 
Came  forth  against  the  wall, 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand : 
The  fingers  of  a  man,— ^ 

A  solitary  hand 
Along  the  letters^  ran. 

And  traced  them  like  a  Wand. 

The  monarch  saw,  and  shook. 

And  bade  no  more  rejoice ; 
All  bloodless  waxed  his  look. 

And  tremulous  his  voice. 
"  Let  the  men  of  lore  appear. 

The  wisest  of  the  earth. 
And  expound  the  words  of  fear. 

Which  mar  our  royal  mirth.'* 

Chaldea's  seers  are  good, 

But  here  they  have  no  skill ; 
And  the  unknown  letters  stood 

Untold  and  awful  still. 
And  Babel's  men  of  age 

Are  wise  and  deep  in  lore ; 
But  now  they  were  not  sage, 

They  saw-^but  knew  no  more 
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A  captive  in  the  land, 

A  stranger  and  a  youth. 
He  heard  the  king's  command| 

He  saw  that  writing's  trath : 
The  lamps  around  were  bright, 

The  prophecy  in  view ; 
He  read  it  on  that  night, — 

The  morrow  proved  it  true. 

^  Belshazzar's  grave  is  made. 

His  kingdom  passed  away ; 
He,  in  the  balance  weighed. 

Is  light  and  woithless  clay. 
The  shroud  his  robe  of  state, 

His  canopy  the  stone ; 
The  Mede  is  at  his  gate ! 

The  Persian  on  his  throne  1'' 


Ex.  LXXX.— rarjg  BURIAL  OF  ARNCLD.^ 

WILLia. 

Yb've  gathered  to  your  place  of  prayer, 

With  slow  and  measured  tread: 
Your  ranks  are  full,  your  mates  all  there — 

But  the  soul  of  one  has  fled. 
He  was  the  proudest  in  his  strength, 

The  manliest  of  ye  all ; 
Why  lies  he  at  that  fearful  length, 

And  ye  around  his  pall  ? 

Ye  reckon  it  in  days,  since  he 

Strode  up  that  foot-worn  aisle. 
With  his  dark  eye  flashing  gloriously. 

And  his  lip  wreathed  with  a  smile. 
Oh !  had  it  been  but  told  you  then. 

To  mark  whose  lamp  was  dim. 
From  out  yon  rank  of  fresh-lipped  men. 

Would  ye  have  singled  him  t 

Whose  was  the  sinewy  arm,  which  flung 
Defiance  to  the  ling  ? 

*  A  member  of  the  Senior  OIabs  in  Yale  College. 
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Whose  laugh  of  victory  loudest  rung, 

Yet  not  for  glorying  ? 
Whose  heart,  in  generous  deed  and  thotighti 

No  rivalry  might  brook, 
And  yet  distinction  cMming  not  ? 

There  lies  he — go  and  look  1 

On  now — ^his  requiem  is  done ; 

The  last  deep  prayer  is  said ; — 
On  to  his  burial,  comrades— on, 

With  the  noblest  of  the  dead ! 
Slow — ^for  it  presses  heavily ; — 

It  is  a  man  ye  bear ! 
Slow — ^for  our  thoughts  dwell  wearily 

On  the  noble  sleeper  there. 

Tread  lightly,  comrades ! — ^ye  have  Iwd 

His  dark  locks  on  his  brow — 
Like  life-Hsave  deeper  light  and  shade : — 

We  '11  not  disturb  them  now. 
Tread  lightly — ^for  'tis  beautifiil, 

That  blue  veined  eyelid's  sleep. 
Hiding  the  eye  death  left  so  duu, — 

Its  slumber  we  will  keep. 

Rest  nowl— his  journeying  is  done,— 

Tour  feet  are  on  his  sod ; — 
Death's  chmn  is  on  your  champion — 

He  waiteth  here  his  God  I 
Ay, — ^tum  and  weep, — ^'tis  manlinosH 

To  be  heart-broken  here, — 
For  the  grave  of  earth's  best  nobleness 

Is  watered  by  the  tear. 


Ex.  LXXXL— Pi2  0(7X7  r/0J2. 
<A  slight  Variation  on  Longfellow's  **  Excblsiob.*') 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fiist, 
As  tow'rd  the  Haymarket  there  passed 
A  youth,  whose  look  told  in  a  tnce 
That  histaste  chose  the  queer  device  — 
Fbocliviok  ! 

8 
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His  hat,  a  wide-awake ;  beneath 
He  tapped  a  cane  agamst  his  teeth ; 
His  eye  was  bloodshot,  and  there  rung, 
Midst  scraps  of  slang,  in  unknown  tongue, 
Pboclivior  ! 

In  calm  first-floors  he  saw  the  light 
Of  circles  cosy  for  the  night ; 
But  far  ahead  the  gas-lamps  glow ; 
He  turned  his  head,  and  murmured  "  Slow." 
Pboclivior  ! 

"  Come  early  home,"  his  uncle  said, 
"  We  all  are  early  off  to  bed  ; 
The  family  blame  you  far  and  wide ;" 
But  loud  that  noisy  youth  replied — 
Pboclivior  ! 

"  Stay,''  said  his  aunt,  "  come  home  to  sup ; 
Early  retire — ^get  early  up." 
A  wink  half  quivered  in  his  eye ; 
He  answered  to  the  old  dame's  sigh — 
Proclivior  ! 

"  Mind  how  you  meddle  with  that  lamp ! 
And  mind  the  pavement,  for  it 's  damp !" 
Such  was  the  peeler's  last  good-night. 
A  faint  voice  stuttered  out  "All  right." 
Pboclivior  ! 

At  break  of  day,  as  far  west-ward 
A  cab  rolled  o'er  the  highways  hard, 
The  early  mover  stopped  to  stare 
At  the  wild  shouting  of  the  fidr — 
Proclivior  ! 

And  by  the  bailiff's  faithful  hound, 
At  breakfast-time,  a  youth  was  found, 
Upon  three  chairs,  with  aspect  nice, 
True  to  his  young  life's  queer  device, 
Proclivior  ! 

Thence,  on  a  dull  and  muggy  day. 
They  bore  him  to  the  bench  away. 
And  there  for  several  months  he  lay. 
While  friends  speak  gravely  as  they  say — 
Proclivior  ! 


) 
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Ex.  JuKXXIL-^TH JS  MA  DMAN. 

AHOV. 

Many  a  year  hath  passed  away, 

Many  a  dark  and  dismal  year, 
Since  last  I  roamed  in  the  bghts  of  day, 

Or  mingled  my  own  with  another's  tear : 
Woe  to  the  daughters  and  sons  of  men — 
Woe  to  them  all  when  I  roam  again  I 

Here  have  I  watched  in  this  dungeon  cell. 
Longer  than  memory's  tongue  can  tell ; 
Here  have  I  shrieked  in  my  wild  despair, 

When  the  damned  fiends  &om  then*  prison  came, 
Sported  and  gamboled,  and  mocked  me  here, 

With  their  eyes  of  fire,  and  their  tongues  of  flame ; 

Shouting  for  ever  and  aye  my  name  I 
Woe  to  the  daughtera  and  sons  of  men — 
Woe  to  them  all  when  I  roam  again ! 

How  long  I  have  been  in  this  dungeon  here. 
Little  I  know,  and  nothing  I  care : 

What  to  me  is  the  day,  or  night. 
Summer's  heat  or  autumn  sere, 

Springtide  flowers,  or  winter's  blight. 
Pleasure's  smile,  or  sorrow's  tear  ? 

Time !  what  care  I  for  thy  flight  ? 
Joy !  I  spurn  thee  with  disdain : 
Nothing  love  I  but  this  clanking  chain. 

Once  I  broke  from  its  iron  hold : 

Nothing  I  said,  but  silent  and  bold, 

Like  the  shepherd  that  watches  his  gentle  fold, 

Like  the  tiger  that  crouches  in  mountain  lair, 

Hours  upon  hours,  so  watched  I  here ; 

Till  one  of  the  fiends  that  had  come  to  bring 

Herbs  fi-om  the  valley,  and  drink  fi-om  the  spring. 

Stalked  through  my  dungeon  entrance  in ! 

Ha  I  how  he  shrieked  to  see  me  free ! 
Ho !  how  he  trembled  and  knelt  to  me. 
He  who  had  mocked  me  many  a  day. 
And  barred  me  out  from  its  cheerftd  ray ! 
Qods !  how  I  shouted  to  see  him  pray ! 
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I 

I  wreathed  my  hand  in  the  demon's  hair, 
And  choked  his  bi-eath  in  its  muttered  prayer, 
i  And  danced  I  then  in  wild  delight. 

To  see  the  trembling  wretch's  finght. 

Gk>ds !  how  I  crashed  his  hated  bones 
I  'Gainst  the  jagged  wall,  and  the  dungeon  stones ; 

And  plunged  my  arm  a-down  his  throat. 

And  dragged  to  life  his  beating  heart, 
And  held  it  up  that  I  might  gloat 

To  see  its  quivering  fibers  start  I 
Ho !  how  I  drank  of  the  purple  flood, 
I  quaffed  and  quaffed  agam  of  blood. 
Till  my  brain  grew  dark,  and  I  knew  no  more, 
Till  I  found  myself  on  this  dungeon  floor, 
Fettered  and  held  by  this  iron  chain ! 
.    Ho !  when  I  break  its  links  again. 
Ha !  when  I  break  its  links  again, 
Woe  to  the  daughters  and  sons  of  men  I 

My  frame  is  shrunk,  and  my  soul  is  sad. 

And  devils  mock  and  call  me  mad. 

Many  a  dark  and  fearful  sight 

Haunts  me  here  in  the  gloom  of  night : 

Mortal  smile  or  human  tear 

Never  cheers  or  soothes  me  here : 

The  spider  shrinks  from  my  grasp  away. 

Though  he 's  known  my  form  for  many  a  day ; 

The  slimy  toad,  with  her  diamond  eye. 

Watches  afar,  but  comes  not  nigh : 

The  craven  rat,  with  his  filthy  brood. 

Pilfers  and  gnaws  my  scanty  food ; 

But  when  I  strive  to  make  her  play, 

Snaps  at  my  hands,  and  flees  away : 

Li^ht  of  day,  or  ray  of  sun, 

Fnend  or  hope,  I  've  none — ^I  've  none  I 

They  called  me  mad :  they  left  me  here 

To  my  burning  thoughts,  and  the  fiend's  despair, 

Never,  ah  I  never  to  see  again. 

Earth,  or  sky,  or  sea,  or  j^lain ; 

Doomed  through  life,  if  life  it  be. 

To  helpless,  hopeless  misery. 

Oh,  if  a  single  ray  of  light 

II2A  pierced  the  gloom  of  this  endless  night ; 
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If  the  cheeriul  tones  of  a  single  voice 
Had  made  the  depths  of  my  heart  rejoice ; 
If  a  single  thing  had  loved  me  here, 
I  ne'er  had  crouched  to  that  fiend's  despair  I 

They  come  again !  They  tear  my  brain  1 
They  tumble  and  dart  through  every  vein  I 
Ho  I  could  I  burst  this  clanking  cham, 
Then  might  I  spring  in  the  hellish  ring, 
And  scatter  th^  back  to  their  den  again ! 
Ho  !  when  I  break  its  links  again, 
Ha  I  when  I  broak  its  links  again, 
Woe  to  the  daughters  and  sons  of  men ! 


Ex   LXXXUL-^NIAGARA, 

MBS   elGOOHNST. 

Flotv  on  for  ever,  in  thy  glorious  robe 
Of  terror  and  of  beauty !     Yea,  flow  on 
Unfathomed  and  resistless !     God  hath  set 
His  rainbow  on  thy  forehead  :  and  the  cloud 
Mantled  around  thy  feet.    And  he  doth  give 
Thy^ voice  of  thunder,  power  to  speak  of  Him 
Eternally, — ^bidding  the  lip  of  man 
Keep  silence,  and  upon  thy  rocky  altar  pour 
Incense  of  awe-struck  praise. 

Ah !  who  can  dare 
To  lift  the  insect-trump  of  earthly  hope. 
Or  love,  or  soitow,  'mid  the  peal  sublime 
Of  thy  tremendous  hymn?   Even  ocean  shrinks 
Back  from  thy  brotherhood ;  and  all  his  waves 
Retire  abashed.    For  he  doth  sometimes  seem 
To  sleep  like  a  spent  laborer,  and  recall 
His  wearied  billows  from  their  vexing  play, 
And  lull  them  to  a  cradle  calm ;  but  thou 
With  everlasting,  undecaying  tide, 
Dost  rest  not,  night  or  day.    The  morning  stars, 
When  first  they  sang  o'er  young  creation's  birth, 
Heard  thy  deep  anthem ;  and  those  wrecking  fires 
That  wait  the  archangel's  signal  to  dissolve 
This  solid  earth,  shall  find  Jehovah's  name 
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Graven,  as  with  a  thousand  diamond  spears, 
On  thine  unending  volume. 

Every  leaf, 
That  lifts  itself  within  thy  wide  domain. 
Doth  gather  greenness  from  thy  living  spray, 
Yet  tremble  at  the  baptism.    Lo ! — yon  birds 
Do  boldly  venture  near,  and  bathe  their  wings 
Amid  thy  mist  and  foam.    'Tis  meet  for  them 
To  touch  thy  garment's  hem,  and  lightly  sth* 
Tlie  snowy  leaflets  of  thy  vapor  wreath. 
For  they  may  sport  unharmed  amid  the  cloud, 
Or  listen  at  the  echoing  gate  of  heaven. 
Without  reproof.    But  as  for  us,  it  seems 
Scarce  lawful,  with  our  broken  tones,  to  speak 
Familiarly  of  thee.     Methinks  to  tint 
Tliy  glorious  features  with  our  pencil's  point, 
Or  woo  thee  to  the  tablet  of  a  song, 
Were  profanation. 

Thou  dost  make  the  soul 
A  wondering  witness  of  thy  majesty; 
But  as  it  presses  with  delirious  joy 
To  pierce  thy  vestibule,  dost  chain  its  step, 
And  tame  its  rapture  with  the  humbling  view 
Of  its  own  nothingness ;  bidding  it  stand 
In  the  dread  presence  of  the  Invisible, 
As  if  to  answer  to  its  God  through  thee. 


Ex.  LXXXIV.— Oi>^   ON  ART. 

OHAELBB  6PRAGUB. 

When,  from  the  sacred  garden  driven, 

Man  fled  before  his  Maker's  wrath. 
An  angel  left  her  place  in  heaven. 

And  crossed  the  wanderer's  sunless  path. 
'Twas  Art  I  sweet  Art  1  new  radiance  broke 

Where  her  light  foot  flew  o'er  the  ground  ; 
And  thus  with  seraph  voice  she  spoke, — 

"  The  curse  a  blessing  shall  be  found." 

She  led  him  through  the  trackless  wild. 
Where  noontide  sunbeam  never  blazed ; 
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The  thistle  shrunk,  the  harvest  smiled, 

And  Nature  gladdened,  as  she  gazed. 
Earth's  thousand  tribes  of  living  things, 

At  Art's  command,  to  him  are  given ; 
The  village  grows,  the  city  springs, 

And  point  their  spires  of  i^th  to  heaveu. 

Ho  rends  the  oak, — ^and  bids  it  ride, 

To  guard  the  shores  its  beauty  graced  ; 
He  smites  the  rock, — ^upheaved  in  pride, 

See  towers  of  strength  and  domes  of  taste. 
Earth's  teaming  caves  their  wealth  reveal, 

Fire  bears  his  banner  on  the  wave. 
He  bids  the  mortal  poison  heal, 

And  leaps  triumphant  o'er  the  grave. 

He  plucks  the  pearls  that  stud  the  deep, 

Admiring  beauty's  lap  to  fill ; 
He  breaks  the  stubborn  marble's  sleep, 

And  mocks  his  own  Creator's  skill. 
With  thoughts  that  swell  his  glowing  soul^ 

He  bids  the  ore  illume  the  page. 
And  proudly  scorning  time's  control, 

Commerces  with  an  unborn  age. 

In  fields  of  air  he  wiites  his  name. 

And  treads  the  chambers  of  the  sky ; 
He  reads  tlie  stars,  and  grasps  the  flame 

That  quivers  round  the  Throne  on  high. 
In  war  renowned,  in  peace  sublime. 

He  moves  in  greatness  and  in  grace; 
His  power,  subduing  space  and  time, 

Links  realm  to  realm,  and  race  to  race. 


Ex.  LXXXV.— rJT^  MODERN  BELLE, 

STARK. 

SriE  Sits  in  a  fashionable  parlor. 

And  rocks  in  her  easy  chair ; 
She  is  clad  in  silks  and  satins. 

And  jewels  are  in  her  hair ; 
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She  winks,  and  giggles,  and  simpers, 
iMid  lumpers,  and  giggles,  and  winks. 

And  though  she  talks  but  little, 
'Tis  a  good  deal  more  than  she  thinks^ 

She  lies  a-bcd  in  the  morning, 

Till  nearly  the  hour  of  noon. 
Then  comes  down  snapping  and  snarling 

Because  she  was  called  so  soon ! 
Her  hair  is  still  in  papers, 

Her  cheeks  still  fresh  with  paint ; 
Remains  of  her  last  night's  blushes. 

Before  she  intended  to  faint. 

She  doats  upon  men  imshaven, 

And  men  with  "  flowing  hair," 
She 's  eloquent  over  mustaches. 

They  give  such  a  foreign  air ! 
She  talks  of  Italian  music, 

And  &lls  in  love  with  the  moon, 
And  if  a  mouse  were  to  meet  her. 

She  would  sink  away  in  a  swoon. 

Her  feet  are  so  very  little, 

Her  hands  are  so  very  white. 
Her  jewels  so  very  heavy, 

And  her  head  so  very  light ; 
Her  color  is  made  of  cosmetics, 

(Though  this  she  will  never  own,) 
Her  body 's  made  mostly  of  cotton, 

Her  heart  is  made  wholly  of  stone. 

She  falls  in  love  with  a  fellow, 
"Who  swells  with  a  foreign  air ; 

He  marries  her  for  her  money. 
She  marries  him  for  his — ^hair ! 

One  of  the  very  best  matches — 
Both  are  well  mated  in  life ; 

She 's  got  a  fool  for  a  husband. 
He 's  got  a  fool  for  a  wife ! 
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nooD. 
Let  Taylor  preach  upon  a  morning  breezy, 

How  well  to  rise  while  night  and  larks  are  flying, 
For  my  part,  getting  up  seems  not  so  easy 

By  hal^  as  It/ing, 

What  if  the  lark  does  carol  in  the  sky, 

Soaring  beyond  the  sight  to  find  him  out — 
Wherefore  am  I  to  rise  at  such  a  fly  ? 

I  'm  not  a  trout. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  bees  and  such  like  hums, 

They  smell  of  sweet  herbs  at  the  morning  prime  ; 
Only  he  long  enough,  and  bed  becomes 

A  bed  of  time. 

To  me  Dan  Phoebus  and  his  cars  are  naught. 

His  steeds  that  paw  impatiently  about., 
Let  them  enjoy,  say  I,  as  horses  ought, 

The  first  turn  out. 

Right  beautiful  the  dewy  meads  appear, 

Bespnnkled  by  the  rosy-fingerea  girl — 
What  then — ^if  I  prefer  my  pillow  dear 

To  early  jpearZ/ 

Jify  stomach  is  not  ruled  by  other  men's,  i 

And,  grumbling  for  a  season,  quaintly  begs  -  • 
Wherefore  should  miser  rise  before  the  hens 

Have  laid  their  eggs. 

Why  from  a  comfortable  pillow  start, 

To  see  faint  flushes  in  the  east  awaken  ? 
A  fig,  say  I,  for  any  streaky  part. 

Excepting  bacon. 

An  early  riser,  Mr.  Grey  has  drawn. 

Who  used  to  haste  the  dewy  grass  among^ 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn — 

Well — he  died  young. 

With  chairwomen  such  early  hours  agree. 

And  sweeps,  that  earn  betimes  their  bite  and  gup ; 
But  I  'm  no  climbing  boy,  and  will  not  bo 

All  up — all  up. 

8* 
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So  here  I  '11  lie,  my  morning  calls  defening, 

Till  something  to  the  stroke  of  noon ; 
A  man  that 's  fond  precociously  of  stirrmg^ 

Mast  be  a  spoon. 


Ex.  hymXYTL—HIAWATHA'a  COMBAT  WITH 

ME0I8S0QW0N. 

LONGFSLLOW 

Straightway  from  the  shining  wigwam 
Came  the  mighty  Megissogwon, 
Tall  of  stature,  broad  of  shoulder. 
Dark  and  terrible  in  aspect, 
Clad  from  head  to  foot  in  wampum, 
Anned  with  all  his  war-like  weapons, 
Painted  like  the  sky  of  morning. 
Streaked  with  crimson,  blue  and  yellow. 
Crested  with  great  eagle-feathers. 
Streaming  upward,  streaming  outward. 

"  Weill  know  yon,  Hiawatha !" 
Cried  he  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
In  a  tone  of  loud  derision. 
"  Hasten  back,  O  Shaugodaya ! 
Hasten  back  among  the  women. 
Back  to  old  Nokomis,  Faint-heart ! 
i  wiU  slay  you  as  you  stand  there. 
As  of  old  I  slew  her  father  I" 

But  my  Hiawatha  answered, 
Nothing  daunted,  fearing  nothing  : 
"  Big  words  do  not  smite  like  war-clubs, 
Boastful  breath  is  not  a  bow-string, 
Taunts  are  not  so  sharp  as  arrows. 
Deeds  are  better  things  than  words  are, 
Actions  mightier  than  boastings !" 

Then  began  the  greatest  battle 
That  the  sun  had  ever  looked  on. 
That  the  war-birds  ever  witnessed. 
All  a  summer's  day  it  lasted. 
From  the  sunrise  to  the  sunset ; 
Fjr  the  shafts  of  Hiawatha 
Harmless  hit  the  shirt  of  wampum, 
Harmless  fell  the  blows  he  dealt  it 
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With  his  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 
Harmless  fell  the  heavy  war-club ; 
It  could  dash  the  rocks  asunder, 
But  it  could  not  break  the  meshea 
Of  that  magic  shirt  of  wampum. 

Till  at  sunset  Hiawatha, 
Leaning  on  his  bow  of  ash-tree, 
Wounded,  weaiy,  and  desponding. 
With  his  mighty  war-club  broken. 
With  his  mittens  torn  and  tattered. 
And  three  useless  arrows  only. 
Paused  to  rest  beneath  a  pine-tree. 
From  whose  branches  trailed  the  mosses, 
And  whose  trunk  was  coated  over 
With  the  Dead-man's  moccasin-leather, 
With  the  fungus  white  and  yellow. 

Suddenly  from  the  boughs  above  him 
Sang  the  Mama,  the  woodpecker : 
"  Aim  your  arrows,  Hiawatha, 
At  the  head  of  Megissogwon, 
Strike  the  tuft  of  hair  upon  it. 
At  their  roots  the  long  black  tresses ; 
There  alone  can  he  be  wounded !" 

Winged  with  feathers,  tipped  with  jasper, 
Swift  flew  Hiawatha's  arrow. 
Just  as  Megissogwon,  stooping, 
liaised  a  heavy  stone  to  throw  it. 
Full  upon  the  crown  it  struck  him. 
At  the  roots  of  his  long  tresses. 
And  he  reeled  and  staggered  forward, 
Plunging  like  a  wounded  bison, 
Yes,  like  Pezhekee,  the  bison, 
When  the  snow  is  on  the  prairie. 

S^ldfte^  flew  the  second  arrow. 
In  the  pathway  of  the  other. 
Piercing  deeper  than  the  other ; 
Wounding  sorer  than  the  other ; 
And  the  knees  of  Megissogwon 
Shook  like  windy  reeds  beneath  him, 
Bent  and  trembled  Hke  the  rushes. 

But  the  third  and  latest  arrow 
Swiitest  flew,  and  wounded  sorest, 
And  the  mighty  Megissogwon 
Saw  the  fieiy  eyes  of  Pauguk, 
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Saw  the  eyes  of  Death  glar**  at  him, 
Heard  his  voice  call  in  the  darkness ; 
At  the  feet  of  Hiawatha 
Lifeless  lay  the  great  Pearl-Feather, 
Jjay  the  mightiest  of  magicians. 


Ex.  LKXKYHL—LAMJSNT  OF  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

ANON. 

It  *s  really  very  singular, 

I  can  not  make  it  out, 
I  've  many  beaux,  yet  none  propose — 

What  are  thejr  all  about? 
There 's  Mr.  Bailey  comes  here  daily, 

To  dinner  and  to  doze ; 
He  smiles  and  sighs,  looks  very  wise, 

And  yet  he  do  n't  propose. 

I  'm  sonnetized,  I  'm  poetized, 

I  'm  paragraphed  on  paper ; 
They  vow,  although  I  'm  very  stout, 

My  waist  is  very  taper ; 
That  I  've  a  very  Grecian  fece, 

And  rather  a  Grecian  nose. 
Yet  seeing  this,  it 's  quite  amisa 

That  none  of  them  propose. 

That  Colonel  Tancers,  of  the  Lancers, 

Sometimes  looks  speechless  things ; 
He  smiles  and  sighs,  and  coal  black  eyes. 

And  O,  the  songs  he  sings ! 
He  does  not  want  encouragement, 

Enough  of  that,  Heaven  knows  I 
And  then  his  air,  so  militaire — 

O,  if  he  would  propose  I 

They  steal  my  pocket-handkerchief— 

Tliey  pray  for  locks  of  hair — 
They  ask  me  for  my  hand — U^  dance, 

liiey  praise  my  grace  and  air ; 
And  he  so  oflen  comes  to  tea — 

I  wonder  he  do  n't  close : 
I  make  his  tea,  he  smiles  on  me, 

And  yet  he  do  n't  propose  I 
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Atpark  or  play,  by  night  or  day, 

They  follow  me  about ; 
Riding  or  walking,  singing  or  talking, 

At  reyel,  mask,  or  rout ! 
My  fathev  thinks  it  very  hard, 

That  out  of  all  the  beaax. 
Who  come  to  dine,  and  drink  his  wine, 

None  of  them  will  propose. 

Yes,  it  is  very  singular, 

I  've  half  a  mind  to  pout ; 
Of  aU  the  beaux,  none  will  propose — 

What  do  they  dream  about  ? 
However,  now  my  mind 's  resolved  : 

In  poetry  or  prose, 
Whate'er  ensue,  or  ^Ise  or  true, 

One  of  them  shall  propose. 


Ex.  hXXXlK.'^BERyAJiDO  AND  ALPHONSO. 

LOCKHART. 

Ati*  in  the  center  of  the  choir  Bernardo's  knees  are  bent ; 
Before  him,  for  his  murdered  sire,  yawns  the  old  monument. 
His  kinsmen  of  the  Carpio  blood  are  kneeling  at  his  back, 
With  knightly  friends  and  vassals  good,  all  garbed  in  weeds 
of  black. 

He  comes  to  make  the  obsequiesof  a  basely-slaughtered  man. 
And  tears  are  running  down  from  eyes  whence  ne'er  before 

they  ran. 
His  head  is  bowed  upon  the  stone ;  his  heart,  albeit  full  sore. 
Is  strong  as  when  m  days  bygone  he  rode  o'er  Frank  and 

Moor; 
And  now  between  his  teeth  he  mutters,  that  none  his  words 

can  hear; 
And  now  the  voice  of  wrath  he  utters  in  curses  loud  and  dear. 

JETc  stoops  him  o'er  his  father's  shroud,  his  lips  salute  the  bier ; 
Ho  communes  with  the  corse  aloud,  as  if  none  else  were  near. 
His  right  hand  doth  his  sword  unsheathe,  his  left  doth  pluck 

his  beard ; 
And   while  his  liegemen  held  their  breath,  these  were  the 

words  they  heard : — 
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*'  Go  up,  go  up,  thou  blessed  ghost,  into  the  hands  of  God ; 
Go,  fear  not  lest  revenge  be  lost,  when  Carpio's  blood  hatli 

flowed  ; 
The  steel  that  drank  the  blood  of  France,  the  arm  thy  foe  that 

shielded, 
Still,  £ithcr,  thirsts  that  burning  lance,  and  still  thy  son  can 

wield  it." 


■  i  ■♦    > 


Ex.  XC^THE  LEPER, 

WILUB. 

"  Room  for  the  leper !  room  I"    And  as  he  came, 
The  cry  passed  on — "  Room  for  the  lef)er  1  room !" 

And  aside  they  stood. 
Matron,  and  child,  and  pitiless  manhood — all 
Who  met  him  on  his  way — ^and  let  him  pass. 
And  onward  through  the  open  gate  he  came, 
A  leper  with  the  ashes  on  lus  brow, 
Sackcloth  about  his  loins,  and  on  his  lip 
A  covering,  stepping  painfully  and  slow, 
And  with  a  difficult  utterance,  like  one 
Whose  heart  is  with  an  iron  nerve  put  down, 
Crying,  "  Unclean ! — imclean !" 

Day  was  breaking 
When  at  the  altar  of  the  temple  stood 
The  holy  priest  of  God.     The  incense-lamp 
Burned  with  a  struggling  light,  and  a  low  chant 
Swelled  through  the  hollow  arches  of  the  roo^ 
Like  an  articulate  wail ;  and  there,  alone. 
Wasted  to  ghastly  thinness,  Helen  knelt. 
The  echoes  of  the  melancholy  strain 
Died  in  the  distant  aisles,  and  he  rose  up. 
Struggling  with  weakness,  and  bowed  down  his  bead 
Unto  the  sprinkled  ashes,  and  put  off 
His  costly  raiment  for  the  leper's  garb, 
And  with  the  sackcloth  round  him,  and  his  lip 
Hid  in  a  loathsome  covering,  stood  still. 
Waiting  to  hear  his  doom : — 

"  Depart !  depart,  O  child 
Of  Israel,  from  the  temple  of  thy  God, 
For  he  has  smote  thee  with  his  chastening  rod, 

And  to  the  desert  wild 
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From  all  thou  lov'st  away  thy  feet  must  flee, 
That  from  thy  plague  his  people  may  be  free. 

"  Depart !  and  come  not  near 
The  busy  mart,  the  crowded  city,  more  ; 
Nor  set  thy  foot  a  human  threshold  o'er. 

And  stay  thou  not  to  hear 
Voices  that  call  thee  in  the  way  ;  and  fly 
From  all  who  in  the  wilderness  pass  by. 


C( 


Wet  not  thy  \)uming  lip 
In  streams  that  to  a  human  dwelling  glide : 
Nor  rest  thee  where  the  covert  fountains  hide, 

Nor  kneel  thee  down  to  dip 
The  water  where  the  pilgrim  bends  to  drink, 
By  desert  well,  or  river's  grassy  brink. 

"  And  pass  not  thou  between 
The  weary  traveler  and  the  cooling  breeze, 
And  lie  not  down  to  sleep  beneath  the  trees 

Where  human  tracks  are  seen ; 
Nor  milk  the  goat  that  browseth  on  the  plain, 
Nor  pluck  the  standing  coin,  or  yellow  grain. 

"  And  now  depart !  and  when 
Thy  heart  is  heavy,  and  thine  eyes  are  dim. 
Lift  up  thy  prayer  beseechingly  to  Him, 

Who,  from  the  tribes  of  men, 
Selected  thee  to  feel  his  chastening  rod — 
Depait,  O  leper !  and  forget  not  God  I" 

And  he  went  forth — ^alone  I  not  one  of  all 
The  many  whom  he  loved,  nor  she  whose  name 
Was  woven  in  the  fibers  of  the  heart 
Breaking  within  him  now,  to  come  and  speak 
Comfort  unto  him.     Yea,  he  went  his  way. 
Sick  and  heart-broken,  and  alone — ^to  die ! — 
For  God  had  cursed  the  leper  I 

It  was  noon, 
And  Helon  knelt  beside  a  stagnant  pool 
In  the  lone  wilderness,  and  bathed  his  brow, 
Hot  with  the  burning  leprosy,  and  touched 
The  loathsome  water  to  his  fevered  lips, 
I*raying  that  he  might  be  so  blessed — to  die  I 
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Footsteps  approached,  and,  with  no  strength  to  fie< 
He  drew  the  covering  closer  on  his  lip, 
Crying,  "  Unclean !  unclean  I"  and  in  the  folds 
Of  the  coarse  sackcloth  shrouding  up  his  &ce, 
He  fell  upon  the  eaith  till  they  should  pass. 

Nearer  the  stranger  came,  and  bending  o*er 

The  leper's  prostrate  form,  pronounced  his  name— 

"  Helen  I"  The  voice  was  like  the  master-tone 

Of  a  rich  instrument — ^most  strangely  sweet ; 

And  the  dull  pulses  of  disease  awoke, 

And  for  a  moment  beat  beneath  the  hot 

And  leprous  scales  with  a  restoring  thrill. 

"  Heloa  I  arise  1"  and  he  forgot  his  curse, 

And  rose  and  stood  before  him. 

Love  and  awe 
Mingled  in  the  regard  of  Helon's  eye, 
As  he  beheld  the  stranger.    He  was  not 
In  costly  raiment  clad,  nor  on  his  brow 
The  symbol  of  a  princely  lineago  wore; 
No  followers  at  his  back,  nor  in  his  hand 
Buckler,  or  sword,  or  spear — ^yet  in  his  mien 
Command  sat  throned  serene,  and  if  he  smiled, 
A  kingly  condescension  graced  his  lips, 
The  lion  would  have  crouched  to  in  riis  lair. 

His  garb  was  simple,  and  his  sandals  worn ; 
His  stature  modeled  with  a  perfect  grace ; 
His  countenance,  the  impress  of  a  God, 
Touched  with  the  open  innocence  of  a  child ; 
His  eye  was  blue  and  calm,  as  is  the  sky 
In  the  serenest  noon ;  his  hair,  unshorn. 
Fell  to  his  shoulders ;  and  his  curling  beard 
The  fullness  of  perfected  manhood  bore. 

He  looked  on  Helon  earnestly  awhile, 

As  if  his  heart  was  moved ;  and,  stooping  down, 

He  took  a  little  water  in  his  hand 

And  laid  it  on  his  brow,  and  said,  "  Be  clean !" 

And,  lo  I  the  scales  fell  from  him,  and  his  blood 

Coursed  with  delicious  coolness  through  his  veins. 

And  his  dry  palms  grew  moist,  and  on  his  brow 

The  dewy  softness  of  an  infant's  stole. 

His  leprosy  was  cleansed,  and  he  fell  down 

Prostrate  at  Jesus'  feet,  and  worshiped  hhu. 
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^x.XCL-^ A LATRIJSL   TO   TITUS. 

OEOLT. 

8o¥f  of  Vespasian,  I  am  at  this  hour  a  poor  man,  as  I  may 
in  the  next  be  an  exile  or  a  slave :  I  have  ties  to  life  as  strong 
as  ever  were  bound  round  the  heart  of  man :  I  stand  here  a 
suppliant  for  the  life  of  one  whose  loss  would  imbitter  mine ! 
Yet,  not  for  wealth  unlimited,  for  the  safety  of  my  family, 
for  the  life  of  the  noble  victim  that  is  now  standing  at  the 
place  of  torture,  dare  I  abandon,  dare  I  think  the  impious 
thought  of  abandoning  the  cause  of  the  City  of  Holiness. 

Titus  I  in  the  name  of  that  Being,  to  whom  the  wisdom  of 
the  earth  is  folly,  I  adjure  you  to  beware.  Jerusalem  is  sa- 
cred. Her  crimes  have  often  wrought  her  misery — often  has 
she  been  trampled  by  the  armies  of  the  stranger.  But  she  is 
still  the  City  of  the  Omnipotent ;  and  never  was  blow  inflict- 
ed on  her  by  man,  that  was  not  terribly  repaid. 

The  Assyrian  came,  the  mightiest  power  of  the  world :  he 
plundered  her  temple,  and  led  her  people  into  captivity. 
How  long  was  it  before  his  empire  was  a  dream,  his  dynasty 
extinguished  in  blood,  and  an  enemy  on  his  throne  ? — ^Tho 
Persian  came :  from  her  protector,  he  turned  into  her  op- 
pressor ;  and  his  empire  was  swept  away  like  the  dust  of  tho 
desert ! — ^The  Syrian  smote  her :  the  smiter  died  in  agonies 
of  remorse ;  and  where  is  his  kingdom  now? — ^The  Egyptian 
smote  her :  and  who  now  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  Ptolemies? 
Pompey  came :  the  invincible,  the  conqueror  of  a  thousand 
cities,  the  light  of  Rome ;  the  lord  of  Asia,  riding  on  the  very 
wings  of  victory.    But  he  profaned  her  temple ;  and  from 
that  hour  he  went  down— down,  like  a  millstone  plunged  into 
the  ocean  I     Blind  counsel,  rash  ambition,  womanish  fears, 
were  upon  the  great  statesman  and  warrior  of  Romt.   Where 
does  he  sleep  ?    What  sands  were  colored  with  his  blood  ? 
The  imiversal  conqueror  died  a  slave,  by  the  hand  of  a  slave ! 
Crassus  came  at  the  head  of  the  legions :  he  plundered  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  sanctuary.    Vengeance  followed  him, 
and  he  was  cunsed  by  the  curae  of  God.    Where  are  the 
bones  of  the  robber  and  his  host  ?     Go,  tear  them  from  the 
jaws  of  the  lion  and  the  wolf  of  Parthia, — ^their  fitting  tomb ! 
You,  too,  son  of  Vespasian,"  may  be  commissioned  for  the 
punishment  of  a  stiff-necked  and  rebellious  people.   You  may 
scourge  our  naked  vice  by  force  of  arms ;  and  then  you  may 
return  to  your  own  land  exulting  in  the  conquest  of  the  fiero- 
est  enemy  of  Rome.    But  shall  you  escape  the  common  iato 
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of  the  instrument  of  evil  ?  Shall  you  see  a  peaceful  old  age? 
Shall  a  son  of  yours  ever  sit  upon  the  throne  ?  Shall  not 
rather  some  monster  of  your  blood  efface  the  memory  of  your 
virtues,  and  make  Rome,  in  bitterness  of  soul,  curse  the  Fla- 
vian name  ? 


Er.  XOIL— rJTJgr   OCEAN. 


BTSON. 


There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 

There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes. 

By  the  deep  sea,  aiid  music  in  its  roar : 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more, 

From  these  our  interviews ;  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before. 

To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'ei*  express,  yet  can  not  all  conceal. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark-blue  ocean, — roll ! 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  : 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin, — ^liis  control 

Stops  with  the  shoi-e  ; — ^upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 

A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own  ; 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  ^th  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  nnknelled,  uncoflined,  and  unknown. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 

Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake. 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, — 

The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 

Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war, — 
These  are  thy  toys ;  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 

They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee : — 
Assyiia,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  arc  they  ? 

Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free. 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
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The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage  ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts : — not  so  thou. 

Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  oh  thine  azure  brow  ; — 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now  1 

Thou  glorious  min'or,  where  the  Almighty's  form 

Glasses  itself  in  tempests  ! — ^in  all  time, — 
Calm  or  convulsed,  in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving, — ^boundless,  endless,  and  sublime  I 

The  image  of  eternity ! — ^the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible  I — ^Even  from  out  thy  slime 

The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made !     Each  zone 
Obeys  thee  I    Thou  go'st  forth,  dread  I  &thomless  I  alone ! 


Ex.  XCUL—TJIE  WOULD  FOR  SALE, 

KEY.  EALPn   HOTT. 

The  world  for  sale  I     Hang  out  the  sign  ; 

Call  every  traveler  here  to  me  ; 
Who  '11  buy  this  brave  estate  of  mine, 

And  set  this  weary  spirit  free  ? 
'Tis  going !  yes,  I  mean  to  fling 

The  bauble  from  my  soul  away ; 
I  '11  sell  it,  whatsoe'er  it  bring : 

The  world  at  auction  here,  to-day ! 

It  is  a  glorious  sight  to  see, — 

But,  ah !  it  has  deceived  me  sore ; 
It  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be. 

For  sale !  it  shall  be  mine  no  more. 
Come,  turn  it  o'er  and  view  it  well ; 

I  would  not  have  you  purchase  dear. 
'Tis  going  I  going !  I  must  sell ! 

Who  bids?  who  '11  buy  the  splendid  tear? 

Here  's  Wealth,  in  glittering  heaps  of  gold ; 

Who  bids  ?  But  let  me  tell  you  fair, 
A  baser  lot  was  never  sold  1 

Who  '11  buy  the  heavy  heaps  of  care  ? 
And,  here,  spread  out  in  broad  domain, 

A  goodly  landscape  all  may  trace, 
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Hall,  cottage,  tree,  field,  hill,  and  plain ; — 
Who  '11  buy  himself  a  banal  place  ? 

Here  's  Love,  the  dreamy  potent  spell 

That  beauty  flings  around  the  heart ; 
I  know  its  power,  alas  I  too  well ; 

'Tifl  going  I     Love  and  I  must  part ! 
Must  part  ?    What  can  I  more  with  Love  ? 

All  over  's  the  enchanter's  reign. 
Who  '11  buy  the  plumeless,  dying  dove, — 

A  breath  of  bliss,  a  storm  of  pain  ? 

And,  Friendship,  rarest  gem  of  earth ; 

Who  e'er  hath  found  the  jewel  his  ? 
Frail,  fickle,  false,  and  little  worth. 

Who  bids  for  Friendship— as  it  is  ? 
'Tis  going  I  going !  hear  the  call ; 

Once,  twice  and  thrice,  'tis  very  low  I 
'T  was  once  my  hope,  my  stay,  my  all, 

But  now  the  broken  staff  must  go ! 

Fame !  hold  the  brilliant  meteor  high ; 

How  dazzling  eveiy  gilded  name ! 
Ye  millions !  now 's  the  time  to  buy. 

How  much  for  Fame  ?  how  much  for  Fame  ? 
Hear  how  it  thunders !     Would  you  stand 

On  high  Olympus,  far  renowned. 
Now  purchase,  and  a  world  command ! — 

And  be  with  a  world's  curses  crowned. 

Sweet  star  of  Hope !  with  ray  to  shine 

In  every  sad  foreboding  breast. 
Save  this  desponding  one  of  mine, — 

Who  bids  for  man's  last  friend,  and  best  P 
Ah,  were  not  mine  a  bankrupt  life. 

This  treasure  should  my  soul  sustain ! 
But  Hope  and  Care  are  now  at  strife, 

Nor  ever  may  unite  again. 

Ambition,  fashion,  show  and  pride, 

I  part  from  all  for  ever  now ; 
Grie^  in  an  overwhelming  tide. 

Has  taught  my  haughty  heart  to  bow. 
By  Death,  stem  sheriff!  all  bereft, 

I  weep,  yet  humbly  kiss  the  rod ; 
Tlie  best  of  all  I  still  have  left,— 

My  Faith,  my  Bible,  and  my  God  ! 
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Ex. JCCIV.— rif^ ^T  SILMJjfT  MOON. 

TuAT  silent  moon,  that  silent  moon, 
Careering  now  through  cloudless  sky, 

Oh !  who  shall  tell  what  varied  scenes 
Have  passed  beneath  her  placid  eye, 

Since  first,  to  light  this  wayward  earth. 

She  walked  in  tranquil  beauty  forth  ? 

How  oft  has  guilt's  unhaUowed  hand, 
And  superstition's  senseless  rite. 

And  loud,  licentious  revelry. 
Profaned  her  pure  and  holy  light  I 

Small  sympathy  is  hers,  I  ween, 

With  sights  like  these,  that  virgin  queen 

But  dear  to  her,  in  summer  eve. 
By  rippling  wave,  or  tufted  grove. 

When  hand  in  hand  is  purely  clasped. 
And  heart  meets  heart  in  holy  love. 

To  smile,  in  quiet  loneliness. 

To  hear  each  whispered  vow,  and  bless. 

Dispersed  along  the  world's  wide  way. 
When  friends  are  &r,  and  fond  ones  rove. 

How  powerful  she  to  wake  the  thought. 
And  start  the  tear  for  those  we  love. 

Who  watch,  with  us  at  night's  pale  noon. 

And  gaze  upon  that  silent  moon ! 

How  powerful,  too,  to  hearts  that  mourn. 
The  magic  of  that  moonlight  sky. 

To  bring  again  the  vanished  scenes. 
The  happy  eves  of  days  gone  by : 

Again  to  brmg,  'mid  bursting  tears, 

The  loved,  the  lost,  of  other  years  I 

And  oft  she  looks,  that  silent  moon. 
On  lonely  eyes,  that  wake  to  weep, 

In  dungeon  dark,  or  sacred  cell. 

Or  couch,  whence  pain  has  banished  sleep. 

Oh !  softly  beams  that  gentle  eye. 

On  those  who  mourn,  and  those  who  die. 
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of  regions  "  consecrate  to  eldest  time  ?"  Is  there  nothing  in 
man,  considered  abstractedly  from  the  distinctions  of  this 
world — ^nothing  in  a  being  who  is  in  the  infimcy  of  an  im- 
mortal life — who  is  lackeyed  by  "  a  thousand  liveried  angels  " 
-  -who  is  even  "  splendid  in  ashes  and  pompous  in  the  grave  '* 
— to  awaken  ideas  of  permanence,  solemnity  and  grandeur  ? 
Are  there  no  themes  sufficiently  exalted  for  poetry  in  the 
midst  of  death  and  life — ^in  the  desires  and  hopes  which  have 
their  resting-place  near  the  throne  of  the  Eternal — ^in  affec- 
tions, strange  and  wondrous  in  their  working,  and  uncon- 
querable by  time,  or  anguish,  or  destiny?  Such  objects, 
though  not  arrayed  in  any  adventitious  pomp,  have  a  real 
and  innate  grandeur. 


Ex.  XCTL^TWO  HUNDRED   TEARS  AGO. 

ossmnuJE  killty. 

Wake  your  harp's  music ! — ^louder, — higher, 

And  pour  your  strains  along ; 
And  smite  again  each  quivering  wire, 

In  all  the  pride  of  song ! 
Shout  like  those  godlike  men  of  old, 

Who,  daring  storm  and  foe, 
On  this  blest  soil  their  anthem  rolled. 

Two  hmidred  years  ago ! 

From  native  shores  by  tempests  driven. 

They  sought  a  purer  sky. 
And  found,  beneath  a  milder  heaven. 

The  home  of  liberty ! 
An  altar  rose, — and  prayers, — a  ray 

Broke  on  their  night  of  woe, — 
The  harbinger  of  freedom's  day, 

Two  hundred  yeara  ago  ! 

They  clung  around  that  symbol,  too. 

Their  refuge  and  their  all ; 
And  swore,  while  skies  and  waves  were  blue, 

That  altar  should  not  fall. 
They  stood  upon  the  red  man's  sod, 

']N  eath  heaven's  unpillared  bow. 
With  home,. a  country,  and  a  God, 

Two  hundred  years  ago  ! 
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Oh !  't  was  a  hard,  unyielding  fate 

That  drove  them  to  the  seas, 
And  persecution  strove  with  hate, 

To  darken  her  decrees : 
Bat  safe  above  each  coral  grave. 

Each  blooming  ship  did  go, — 
A  God  was  on  the  western  wave, 

Two  hundred  years  ago ! 

They  knelt  them  on  the  desert  sand, 

By  waters  cold  and  rude, 
Alone  upon  the  dreary  strand 

Of  oceaned  solitude  I 
They  looked  upon  the  high  blue  air, 

Aud  felt  theu-  spirits  glow. 
Resolved  to  live  or  perish  there, — 

Two  hundred  years  ago  I 

The  warrior's  red  right  arm  was  bared. 

His  eyes  flashed  deep  and  wild : 
Was  there  a  foreign  footstep  dared 

To  seek  his  home  and  child  ? 
The  dark  chiefe  yelled  alarm, — and  swore 

The  white  man's  blood  should  flow. 
And  his  hewn  bones  should  bleach  their  diore,- 

Two  hundred  years  ago  1 

But  lo  I  the  warrior's  eye  grew  dim. 

His  arm  was  left  alone, — 
The  still  black  wilds  that  sheltered  him. 

No  longer  were  his  own  1 
Time  fled, — and  on  the  hallowed  ground 

His  highest  pine  lies  low, — 
The  cities  swell  where  forests  fi*owned. 

Two  hundred  years  ago ! 

Oh  I  stay  not  to  recount  the  tale, — 

T"  was  bloody, — ^and  't  is  past ; 
The  firmest  cheek  might  well  grow  pale, 

To  hear  it  to  the  last. 
The  God  of  heaven,  who  prospers  us. 

Could  bid  a  nation  grow. 
And  shield  us  from  the  red  man's  curse, 

Two  hundred  years  ago ! 
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Come  then, — great  shades  of  glorious  men. 

From  your  still  glorious  grave ; 
Look  on  your  own  proud  land  again, 

O,  bravest  of  the  brave ! 
We  call  you  from  each  moldering  tomb, 

And  each  blue  wave  below, 
To  bless  the  world  ye  snatched  from  doom. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  t 

Then  to  your  harps, — yet  louder, — ^higher, 

And  pour  your  strains  along, — 
And  smite  again  each  quivering  wire. 

In  all  the  pride  of  song  1 
Shout  for  those  godlike  men  of  old. 

Who,  daring  storm  and  foe, 
On  this  blest  soil  their  anthem  rolled 

Two  hundred  years  ago ! 


Ex.  XOVIL— ^'-& IT  BNQLAKD'a  DEAD. 

**■  I  shall  enter  into  no  eneomimn  upon  Massaehusetts ;  ahe  needs  none. 
There  she  is;  behold  her,  and  judge  for  jonrselyes. — There  is  her  history. 
The  world  knows  it  by  heart.  The  past,  at  least,  is  seeore.  There  is  Bos- 
ton, and  CSoneord,  and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill;  and  there  tiiej  will 
remain  for  ever.  The  bones  of  her  sons,  falling  in  tiie  great  struggle  for 
independence,  now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of  every  state,  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Georgia;  and  thei'e  they  will  remain  for  ever." — Webstei't  Speech 

Nbw  England^s  dead!  New  England's  dead  I 

On  every  hill  they  lie ; 
On  every  iield  of  strife  made  red 

By  bloody  victory. 
Each  valley,  where  the  battle  poured 

Its  red  and  awful  tide, 
Beheld  the  brave  New  England  sword 

With  slaughter  deeply  dyed. 
Their  bones  are  on  the  northern  hill. 

And  on  the  southern  plain. 
By  brook  and  river,  lake  and  rill. 

And  by  the  roaring  main. 

The  land  is  holy  where  they  fought, 
And  holy  where  they  lell ; 

9 
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For  by  their  blood  that  land  was  bought, 

The  land  they  loved  so  well. 
Then  glory  to  that  valiant  band, 
The  honored  saviours  of  the  land ! 
Oh  I  few  and  weak  theit  numbers  were, — 

A  handful  of  brave  men ; 
But  to  their  God  they  gave  their  prayer,  , 

And  rushed  to  battle  then. 
The  God  of  battles  heard  their  cry. 
And  sent  to  them  the  victory. 

They  left  the  plowshare  m  the  mold, 
Their  flocks  and  herds  without  a  fold. 
The  sickle  in  the  unshorn  grain, 
The  corn,  half  garnered,  on  the  plain. 
And  mustered,  in  their  simple  dress. 
For  wrongs  to  seek  a  stem  redress. 
To  right  those  wrongs,  come  weal,  come  woo. 
To  perish,  or  o'ercome  their  foe. 

And  where  are  ye,  O  fearless  men  ? 

And  where  are  ye  to-day  ? 
I  call : — ^the  hills  reply  again 

That  ye  have  passed  away ; 
That  on  old  Bunker's  lonely  height, 

In  Trenton,  and  in  Monmouth  ground, 
The  grass  grows  green,  the  harvest  bright. 

Above  each  soldier's  mound. 

The  bugle's  wild  and  warlike  blast 

Shall  muster  them  no  more ; 
An  army  now  might  thunder  past. 

And  they  not  heed  its  roar. 
The  starry  flag,  'neath  which  they  fought. 

In  many  a  bloody  day. 
From  their  old  graves  shall  rouse  them  not. 

For  they  have  passed  away. 


Ex.  XOVni— TJTi?  CONVICT  8 HIP, 

HoBN  on  the  waters  I — aqd  purple  and  bright 
Bursts  on  the  billows  the  flushing  of  light; 
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O'er  the  glad  waves,  like  a  child  of  the  snn, 

See  I  the  tall  vessel  goes  gallantly  on ; 

Full  to  the  breeze  she  unbosoms  her  sail, 

And  her  pennon  streams  onward,  like  hope,  in  the  gale ; 

The  winds  come  around  her  in  murmur  and  song, 

And  the  surges  rejoice  as  thev  bear  her  along; 

See !  she  looks  up  to  the  golden-edged  douds, 

And  the  sailor  sings  ga^ly  aloft  in  the  shrouds; 

Onward  she  glides,  amid  ripple  and  spray, 

Over  the  waters,-«-away,  and  away  I 

Bright  as  the  visions  of  youth,  ere  they  part, 

Passing  away,  like  a  dream  of  the  heart! 

Who,  as  the  beautiful  pageant  sweeps  by, — 

Music  around  her,  and  sunshine  on  high, — 

Pauses  to  think,  amid  glitter  and  glow, 

O,  there  be  hearts  that  are  breaking  below  f 

Night  on  the  waves! — ^and  the  moon  is  on  high, 
Hung,  like  a  gem,  on  the  brow  of  the  sky, 
Treading  its  depths  in  the  power  of  her  might. 
And  turning  the  clouds,  as  they  pass  her,  to  light  I 
Look  to  the  waters ! — asleep  on  their  breast, 
Seems  not  the  ship  like  an  island  of  rest  ? 
Brignt  and  alone  on  the  shadowy  main, 
like  a  heart-cherished  home  on  some  desolate  plain ! 
Who,  as  she  smiles  in  the  silvery  light. 
Spreading  her  wings  on  the  bosom  of  night, 
Aione  on  the  deep,  as  the  moon  in  the  sky, 
A  phantom  of  beauty,  could  deem,  with  a  sigh, 
That  so  lovely  a  thing  is  the  mansion  of  sin. 
And  that  souls  that  are  smitten  lie  bui*sting  within  ? — 
Who,  as  he  watches  her  silently  gliding, 
Remembers  that  wave  after  wave  is  dividing 
Bosoms  that  sorrow  and  guilt  could  not  sever. 
Hearts  which  are  parted  and  broken  for  ever  ? — 
Or  deems  that  he  watches,  afloat  on  the  wave. 
The  death-bed  of  hope,  or  the  young  spirit's  grave  ? 

'Tis  thus  with  our  life,  while  it  passes  along, 

Like  a  vessel  at  sea,  amid  sunshine  and  song ! 

Gayly  we  glide,  in  the  gaze  of  the  world. 

With  streamers  afloat,  and  with  canvas  unfurled ; 

All  gladness  and  glory  to  wandering  eyes. 

Yet  chartered  by  sorrow,  and  freighted  with  sighs. 
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1  Fading  and  Mse  is  tho  aspect  it  wears, 

I  As  the  smiles  we  put  on,  just  to  cover  our  tears ; 

And  the  witheiing  thoughts  which  the  world  can  not  know, 
like  heart-broken  exiles,  lie  burning  below ; 
Whilst  the  vessel  drives  on  to  that  desolate  shore, 
Where  the  dreams  of  our  childhood  are  vanished  and  o^er. 


Ex.  yiOCL-^mUR-BE-LION  AT  THE  BISR  OF  HIB 

FATBOER*. 


Torches  were  blazing  clear, 

Hymns  pealing  deep  and  slow. 
Where  a  king  lay  stately  on  his  bier. 

In  the  church  of  Fontevraud. 
Banners  of  battle  o'er  him  hung. 

And  warriors  slept  beneath, 
And  light,  as  noon's  broad  light,  was  flung 

On  the  settled  £ice  of  death, — 

On  the  settled  &oe  of  death 

A  strong  and  ruddy  glare, 
lliough  dimmed,  at  times,  by  the  censer's  breatli^ 

X  et  it  fell  still  brightest  there ; 
As  if  each  deeply-furrowed  trace 

Of  earthly  years  to  show, — 
— Alasl  that  sceptered  mortal's  race 

Had  surely  dosed  in  woe  I 

The  marble  floor  was  swept 
By  manv  a  long  dark  stole, 
As  the  kneehng  priests  round  him  that  slept, 

Sang  mass  for  the  parted  soul ; 
And  solenm  were  the  strains  they  poured 
Through  the  stillness  of  the  mght, 
,  With  the  cross  above,  and  the  crown  and  sword, 
And  the  silent  kmg  in  sight, — 

*  The  body  of  Henry  the  Second  lay  in  state  in  the  Abbey  ohnrah  of 
Fonteyrand,  where  it  was  yisited  by  Riehard  GoBnrHde-Ijon,  who,  on  be- 
holding it,  was  stmck  with  horror  and  remorse,  and  bitterly  repixwehed 
hhnseu  for  that  rebellious  conduct  which  had  been  the  means  of  oringiiig 
his  father  to  an  untimely  grave. 
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There  was  beard  a  beavv  clang, 

As  of  steel-girt  men  the  tread ; 
And  the  tombs  and  the  hollow  pavement  Tang 

With  a  sounding  thrill  of  dread ; 
And  the  holy  chant  was  hushed  awhUe, 

As,  by  the  torches*  flame, 
A  gleam  of  arms,  up  the  sweeping  aisle, 

With  a  miul-clad  leader  came. 

He  came  with  haughty  look, 

An  eagle-glance  and  clear, 
But  his  proud  neart  through  its  breastplate  dhook, 

When  he  stood  beside  the  bier  I 
He  stood  there  stUl  with  a  drooping  brow, 

And  clasped  hands  o'er  it  raised ; — 
For  his  &ther  lay  before  him  low. 

It  was  CcDur-de-Iion  gazed  1 

And  silently  he  strove 

With  the  workings  of  his  breast. 
But  there 's  more  in  late  repentant  love 

Than  steel  may  keep  suppressed  I 
And  hb  tears  brake  forth,  at  last,  like  rain; — 

Men  held  their  breath  in  awe, 
For  his  £ice  was  seen  by  his  warrior-train. 

And  he  recked  not  that  they  saw. 

He  looked  upon  the  dead. 

And  sorrow  seemed  to  He, 
A  weight  of  sorrow,  even  like  lead. 

Pale  on  the  £ist-shut  eye. 
He  stooped-^^nd  kissed  the  frozen  cheek, 

Ana  the  heavy  hand  of  clay. 
Till  bursting  words,— -yet  all  too  weak, — 

Gave  his  soul's  passion  way. 

"  O,  &ther !  is  it  vain. 

This  late  remorse  and  deep  ? 
Speak  to  me,  &ther !  once  agam, 

I  weep, — ^behold,  I  weep  I 
Alas!  my  guilty  pride  and  ire ! 

W^e  but  this  work  undone, 
I  would  give  England's  crown,  my  sire  i 

To  hear  thee  bless  thy  son. 
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"  Speak  to  me  I — ^mighty  grief 

Ere  now  the  dust  hath  stirred  1 
Hear  me,  but  hear  me  I — ^father,  chief. 

My  king  I  I  must  be  heard ! 
Hushed,  hushed — ^how  is  it  that  I  call, 

And  that  thou  answerest  not  ? 
When  was  it  thus  ? — ^Woe,  woe  for  all 

The  love  my  soul  forgot  1 

"  Thy  silver  hairs  I  see, 

So  still,  so  sadly  bright ! 
And  father,  father !  but  for  me. 

They  had  not  been  so  white  I 
I  bore  thee  down,  high  heart  I  at  last, 

No  longer  couldst  thou  strive  ;^— 
Oh !  for  one  moment  of  the  past. 

To  kneel  and  say, — '  Forgive  1' 

"Thou  wert  the  noblest  king. 

On  royal  throne  e'er  seen ; 
And  thou  didst  wear,  in  knightly  ring, 

Of  all  the  stateliest  mien ; 
And  thou  didst  prove,  where  spears  are  proved 

In  war,  the  bravest  heart, — 
—  Oh  I  ever  the  renowned  and  loved 

Thou  wert, — ^and  thm^e  thou  art ! 

"Thou  that  my  boyhood's  guide 

Didst  take  fond  joy  to  be ! — 
The  times  I've  sported  at  thy  side, 

And  climbed  thy  parent-knee  I 
And  there  before  the  blessed  shrine, 

My  sire  I  I  see  thee  lie, — 
How  will  that  sad  still  face  of  thine 

Look  on  me,  till  I  die !" 


Ex.  C-^WHITTLING. 

BKV.  J.  PEEKPOIIT 

The  Yankee  boy,  before  he 's  sent  to  school, 
Well  knows  the  mysteries  of  that  magic  tool, 
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The  pocket-knife.    To  that  his  wistful  eye 

Turns,  while  he  hears  his  mother's  lullaby ; 

His  hoarded  cents  he  gladly  gives  to  get  it, 

Then  leaves  no  stone  unturned  till  he  can  whet  it ; 

And  in  the  education  of  the  lad 

No  little  part  that  implement  hath  had. 

His  pocket-knife  to  the  young  whittler  brings 

A  growing  knowledge  of  material  things. 

Projectiles,  music,  and  the  sculptor's  art. 

His  chestnut  whistle,  and  his  shingle  dart, 

BGs  elder  pop-gun  with  its  hickory  rod, 

Its  sharp  explosion  and  rebounding  wad, 

His  corn-stalk  fiddle,  and  the  deeper  tone 

That  murmure  from  his  pumpkin-stalk  trombone. 

Conspire  to  teach  the  boy.    To  these  succeed 

His  bow,  his  arrow  of  a  feathered  reed. 

His  wind-mill,  raised  the  passing  breeze  to  win, 

His  water-wheel,  that  turns  upon  a  pin ; 

Or,  if  his  fether  lives  upon  the  shore, 

You  '11  see  his  ship,  "  beam  ends  upon  the  floor," 

Full  rigged,  with  raking  masts,  and  timbers  staunch. 

And  waiting,  near  the  wash-tub,  for  a  launch. 

Thus,  by  his  genius  and  his  jack-knife  driven 

Ere  long  he  *11  solve  you  any  problem  given ; 

Make  any  jim-crack,  musical  or  mute, 

A  plow,  a  couch,  an  organ,  or  a  flute ; 

Make  you  a  locomotive  or  a  clock. 

Cut  a  canal,  or  build  a  floating-dock. 

Or  lead  forth  beauty  fi-om  a  marble  block ; — 

Make  any  thing,  in  shoit,  for  sea  or  shore. 

From  a  child's  rattle  to  a  seventy-four ; — 

Make  it,  said  I  ? — Aye,  w^hen  he  undertakes  it. 

He  'U  mkke  the  thing,  and  the  machine  that  makes  it. 

And  when  the  thing  is  made, — whether  it  be 
To  move  on  earth,  in  air,  or  on  the  sea ; 
Whether  on  water,  o'er  the  waves  to  ghde. 
Or,  upon  land  to  roll,  revolve,  or  slide ; 
Whether  to  whirl  or  jar,  to  stiike  or  ring. 
Whether  it  be  a  piston  or  a  spring. 
Wheel,  ptdley,  tube  sonorous,  wood  or  brass. 
The  thing  designed  shall  surely  come  to  pass ; 
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For,  when  bis  hand's  upon  it,  you  maj  know 
That  there's  go  in  it,  and  he'll  make  it  go. 


^x,OL— ABSALOM. 

The  waters  slept.    Night's  ml  very  vail  hung  low 

On  Jordan's  bosom,  and  the  eddies  ourled 

Their  glassy  rings  beneath  it,  like  the  still, 

Unbroken  oeating  of  the  sleeper's  pulse. 

The  reeds  bent  down  the  stream ;  the  wiQow  leaves, 

With  a  soft  cheek  upon  the  lulling  tide. 

Forgot  the  lifting  winds ;  and  the  long  stems, 

Whose  flowers  the  water,  like  a  gentle  nurse. 

Bears  on  its  bosom,  quietly  gave  way. 

And  leaned,  in  graceful  attitudes,  to  rest. 

How  strikingly  the  course  of  nature  tells, 

Bv  its  Ught  heed  of  human  suffering, 

Tnat  it  was  Cushioned  for  a  happier  world ! 

King  David's  limbs  were  weary.    He  had  fled 
From  tar  Jerusalem ;  and  now  he  stood, 
With  his  &int  people,  for  a  little  rest 
Upon  the  shore  of  Jordan.    The  light  wind 
Of  mom  was  sturing,  and  he  bared  his  brow 
To  its  refreshing  breath ;  for  he  had  worn 
The  mourner's  covering,  and  he  had  not  felt 
That  he  could  see  his  people  until  now. 
They  gathered  round  him  on  the  fresh  green  bank, 
And  spoke  thdr  kindly  words ;  and,  as  the  sun 
Rose  up  in  heaven,  he  knelt  among  them  there, 
And  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands  to  pray. 
Oh  I  when  the  heart  is  ftdl, — when  bitter  thoughts 
Come  crowding  thickly  up  for  utterance. 
And  the  poor  common  words  of  courtesy 
Are  such  a  very  mockery, — ^how  much 
The  bursting  heart  may  pour  itself  in  prayer! 
He  prayed  ibr  Israel ;  and  his  voice  went  up 
Strongly  and  fervently.    He  prayed  for  those 
Whose  love  had  been  his  shield ;  and  his  deep  tones 
Grew  tremulous.    But,  oh  I  for  Absalom, — 
For  his  estranged,  misguided  Absalom, — 
The  proud,  bright  being,  who  had  burst  away, 
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In  all  his  princely  beauty,  to  defy 

The  heart  that  cherished  him, — ^for  him  he  poured, 

In  agony  that  would  not  be  controlled, 

Strong  supplication,  and  forgave  him  there, 

Before  his  God,  for  his  deep  sinfulness. 

•        ■        «        •        *        •      ■  • 

The  pall  was  settled.    He  who  slept  beneath 

Was  straitened  for  the  grave ;  and,  as  the  folds 

Sank  to  the  still  proportions,  they  betrayed 

The  matchless  symmetry  of  Absalom. 

His  hair  was  yet  unshorn,  and  silken  curls 

Were  floating  round  the  tassels,  as  they  swayed 

To  the  admitted  air,  as  glossy  now 

As  when,  in  hours  of  gentle  dalliance,  bathing 

The  snowy  fingers  of  Judea's  girls. 

His  helm  was  at  his  feet :  his  banner,  soiled 

With  traiUkig  through  Jerusalem,  was  laid. 

Reversed,  beside  him :  and  the  jeweled  hilt, 

Whose  diamonds  lit  the  passage  of  his  blade, 

Rested,  like  mockeiy,  on  his  covered  brow. 

The  soldiers  of  the  kmg  trod  to  and  fro, 

Clad  in  the  garb  of  battle ;  and  their  chie^ 

The  mighty  Joab,  stood  beside  the  bier, 

And  gazed  upon  the  dark  pall  stead&stly, 

^Vs  if  he  feared  the  slumberer  might  stir. 

A  slow  step  startled  him.    He  grasped  his  blaile 

As  if  a  trumpet  rang ;  but  the  bent  form 

Of  David  entered,  and  he  gave  command,. 

In  a  low  tone,  to  his  few  followers, 

Atid  left  him  with  his  dead.    The  king  stood  still 

Till  the  last  echo  died :  then,  throwing  off 

The  sackcloth  from  his  brow,  and  laying  back 

The  pall  from  the  still  features  of  his  child, 

He  bowed  his  head  upon  him,  and  broke  forth 

In  the  resistless  eloquence  of  woe : — 

"Alas!  my  noble  boy!  that  thou  shouldst  die! 

Thou,  who  wert  niade  so  beautifully  £ur  I 
That  death  should  settle  in  thy  glorious  eye. 

And  leave  his  stillness  in  this  clustering  hair ! 
How  could  he  mark  thee  for  the  silent  tomb„ 
My  proud  boy  Absalom! 

**  Cold  is  thy  brow,  my  son !  and  I  am  chill. 
As  to  my  bosom  I  have  tried  to  press  thee. 

«* 
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How  was  I  wont  to  feel  my  pulses  thrill. 

Like  a  rich  hai*p-string,  yearning  to  caress  thee, 
And  hear  thy  sweet  *  nvy  father  I '  from  these  dumb 
And  cold  lips,  Absalom ! 

"  The  grave  hath  won  thee.    I  shall  hear  the  gush 
Of  music,  and  the  voices  of  the  young ; 

And  life  will  pass  me  in  the  mantling  blush, 
And  the  dark  tresses  to  the  soft  winds  flung ; — 

But  thou  no  more,  with  thy  sweet  voice,  shalt  como 
To  meet  me,  Absalom  I 

"  And,  oh  I  when  I  am  stricken,  and  my  heart, 
Like  a  bruised  reed,  is  waiting  to  be  broken. 

How  will  its  love  for  thee,  as  I  depart, 

Team  for  thine  ear  to  drink  its  last  deep  token ! 

It  were  so  sweet,  amid  death's  gathering  gloom. 
To  see  thee,  Absalom ! 

"  And  now,  farewell  1    'Tis  hard  to  give  thee  up. 
With  death  so  like  a  gentle  slumber  on  thee  :— 

And  thy  dark  sin  I —  Oh !  I  could  drink  the  cup, 
If  from  this  woe  its  bitterness  had  won  thee. 

May  God  have  called  thee,  like  a  wanderer,  home. 
My  erring  Absalom  1" 

He  covered  up  his  face,  and  bowed  himself 
A  moment  on  his  child:  then,  giving  him 
A  look  of  melting  tenderness,  he  clasped 
His  hands  convulsively,  as  if  in  prayer ; 
And,  as  a  strength  were  given  him  of  God. 
He  rose  up  calmly,  and  composed  the  pall 
Firmly  and  decently,  and  left  him  there. 
As  if  his  rest  had  been  a  breathing  sleep. 


Ex.  ^m.— BATTLE  OF  BEAV  AN  DUINS. 

WALTER  BOlfTT. 

At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell. 
As  all  the  fiends  from  heaven  that  fell. 
Had  pealed  the  banner  cry  of  hell ! 
Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driven, 
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Like  chaff  before  the  wind  of  heaven, 
Tlie  archery  appear : 

For  life !  for  life  I  their  flight  they  t^^y— 

And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle-cry, 

And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high, 

And  broad-swords  flashing  to  the  sky. 
Are  maddening  in  their  rear. 
Onward  they  drive  in  dreadflil  race. 

Pursuers  and  pursued ; 
Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase, 
How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place. 

The  spearmen's  twilight  wood  ? 
— " Down,  down,"  cried  Mar,  "your  lances  down  I 

Bear  back  both  fiiend  and  foe  I" 
Like  reeds  before  the  tempest's  frown. 
That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  once  lay  leveled  low ; 
And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side. 
The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide. 
— "  We  '11  quell  the  savage  mountaineer. 

As  their  l^nchel  cows  the  game  1 
They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer. 

We  '11  drive  them  back  as  tame." 

Bearing  before  them,  in  their  course, 
The  relics  of  the  archer  force 
Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam, 
Right  onward  did  Clan-Alpine  come. 

Above  the  tide,  each  broad-sword  bright 

Was  brandishing  like  beam  of  light. 
Each  targe  was  dark  below ; 

And  with  the  ocean's  mighty  swing. 

When  heaving  to  the  tempest's  wing. 
They  hurled  them  on  the  foe. 
I  heard  the  lance's  shivering  crash. 
As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash ; 
I  heard  the  broad  sword's  deadly  clang, 
As  if  an  hundred  anvils  rang  I 
But  Moray  wheeled  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan-Alpine's  flank — 

"  My  banner-men,  advance ! 
"I  see,"  he  cried,  "their  column  shake— 
Kow,  gallants !  for  your  ladies'  sake. 

Upon  them  with  the  lance !" 
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« 

The  horsemen  dashed  among  the  rout, 

As  dieer  break  through  the  broom ; 
Their  steeds  are  stout,  their  swords  are  out, 

They  soon  make  lightsome  room. 
Clan-Alpine's  best  are  backward  borne — 

Where,  where  was  Roderick  then  I 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle-horn 

"Were  worth  a  thousand  men. 
And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear 

The  battle's  tide  was  poured ; 
Vanished  the  Saxon's  struggling  spear, 

Vanished  the  mountain's  sword. 
As  Brocklinn's  chasm,  so  black  and  steep, 

Receives  her  roaring  linn, 
As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 

Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in, 
So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass ; 
None  linger  tiow  upon  the  plain, 
Save  those  who  ne'er  shall  fight  again. 


Ex.  CUL-^THE  DEVinS   WALK  ON  EARTH. 

&OBKRT  80UTBXT. 

From  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day, 

A  walking  the  devil  is  gone, 
To  look  at  his  snug  little  iarm  of  the  world. 

And  see  how  his  stock  went  on. 

Over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale. 

And  he  went  over  the  plain ; 
And  backward  and  forward  he  swished  his  tail» 

As  a  gentleman  swishes  a  cane. 

How  then  was  the  devil  dressed  ? 

Oh,  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  best, 
His  coat  was  red,  and  his  breeches  were  blue, 
And  there  was  a  hole  where  his  tail  came  through. 

He  met  a  lord  of  high  degree, 

No  matter  what  was  his  name ; 
Whose  face  with  his  own  when  he  came  to  compare 
The  expression,  the  look,  and  the  air, 
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And  the  character,  too,  as  it  seeiiic«l  to  a  bur — 
Such  a  twin-likeness  there  was  in  the  pair, 
That  it  made  the  devil  start  and  stare. 
For  he  thought  there  was  surely  a  looking-glass  therq. 
But  he  could  not  see  the  fnune. 

He  saw  a  lawyer  killing  a  viper, 

On  a  dung-hill  beside  his  stable ; 
Ha  I  quoth  he,  thou  put'st  me  in  mind 

Of  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel. 

An  apothecary  on  a  white  horse 

Rode  by  on  his  vocation  ;   ' 
And  the  devil  thought  of  his  old  friend 

Death  in  the  Revelation. 

He  passed  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-house; 
A  cottage  of  gentility, 

And  he  owned  with  a  grin 

That  his  £ivorite  sin. 
Is  pride  that  apes  humiUty. 

He  walked  into  London  leisurely, 

The  streets  were  diity  and  dim ; 
But  there  he  saw  Brothers  the  prophet. 

And  Brothers  the  prophet  saw  him. 

He  entered  a  thriving  bookseller's  shop ; 

Quoth  he,  we  are  both  of  one  college, 
For  I  myself  s^te  like  a  cormorant  once 

Upon  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

As  he  passed  through  Cold-Bath  P  >lds  he  looker 

At  a  solitary  cell ; 
And  he  was  well  pleased,  for  it  gave    im  a  hint 

For  improving  the  prisons  of  helL 

He  saw  a  turnkey  tie  a  thief's  hands 

With  a  cordial  tug  and  jerk ; 
Nimbly,  quoth  he,  a  man's  fingers  move 

When  his  heart  is  in  his  work. 

He  saw  the  same  l^nmkey  unfettering  a  man 

With  lit'.Ie  expedition ; 

And  he  chuckled  to  think  of  his  dear  slave-trade. 

And  the  long  debates  and  delays  that  were  made 

Concerning  its  abolition. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 
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At  this  good  news,  SO  great 
The  devil's  pleasure  grew, 
rhat  with  a  joyful  swish  he  rent 

The  hole  where  his  tail  came  through. 

His  countenance  fell  for  a  moment 

When  he  felt  the  stitches  go ; 
Ah !  thought  he,  there 's  a  job  now 

That  I  've  made  for  my  tailor  below. 

Great  news  I  bloody  news  I  cried  a  newsman ; 

The  devil  said,  Stop,  let  me  see ! 
Great  news  ?  bloody  news !  thought  the  devil. 

The  bloodier  the  better  for  me. 

So  he  bought  the  newspaper,  and  no  news 

At  all  for  his  money  he  had. 
Lying  varlet,  thought  he,  thus  to  take  in  old  Nick! 

But  it 's  some  satisfaction,  my  lad, 
To  know  thou  art  paid  beforehand  for  the  trick, 

For  the  sixpence  I  gave  thee  is  bad. 

He  went  to  a  coffee-house  to  dine. 

And  there  he  had  soy  in  his  dish ; 
Having  ordered  some  soles  for  his  dinner. 

Because  he  was  fond  of  flat  fish. 

They  are  much  to  my  palate,  thought  he, 
And  now  guess  the  reason  who  can. 

Why  no  bait  should  be  better  than  place, 
When  I  fish  for  a  parliament-man. 

But  the  soles  in  the  bill  were  ten  shillings ; 

Tell  your  master,  quoth  he,  what  I  say ; 
If  he  charges  at  this  rate  for  all  things, 

He  must  be  in  a  pretty  good  way. 

But  mark  ye,  said  he  to  the  waiter, 

I  'm  a  dealer  myself,  in  this  line. 
And  his  business,  between  you  and  me, 

Nothing  like  so  extensive  as  mine. 

Now  soles  are  exceedingly  cheap. 
Which  he  will  not  attempt  to  deny, 

When  I  see  him  at  my  fish-market, 
I  warrant  him,  by-and-by. 
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Now  the  morning  air  was  cold  for  him 

Who  was  used  to  a  warm  abode ; 
And  yet  he  did  not  immediately  wish, 

To  set  out  on  his  homeward  road. 

For  he  had  some  morning  calls  to  make 

Before  he  went  back  to  hell ; 
So  thought  he,  I  'II  step  into  a  gaming  house, 

And  that  will  do  as  well ; 
But  just  before  he  could  get  to  the  door, 

A  wonderM  chance  beiell. 

For  all  on  a  sudden,  in  a  dark  place. 

He  came  upon  General  — — > — ^'s  burning  fkce ; 

And  it  struck  him  with  such  consternation, 
That  home  in  a  huiTy  his  way  he  did  take. 
Because  he  thought,  by  a  slight  mistake, 

'T  was  the  general  conflagration. 


CIV.^TffE  SEVEN  BEADS. 

LOCKHAST. 

**  Who  bears  such  heart  of  baseness,  a  king  I  '11  never  call," — 
Thus  spake  Gonzalo  Gustos  within  Almanzor's  hall ; 
To  the  proud  Moor  Almanzor,  within  his  kingly  hall, 
The  gray-haired  knight  of  Lara  thus  spake  before  them  all : — 

*'  In  courteous  guise,  Almanzor,  your  messenger  was  sent, 
And  courteous  was  the  answer  with  which  from  me  he  went ; 
For  why  ? — ^I  thought  the  word  he  brought  of  a  knight  and 

of  a  king ; 
But  false  Moor  henceforth  never  me  to  his  feast  shall  bring, 

**  Ye  bade  me  to  your  banquet,  and  I  at  your  bidding  came ; 

Accursed'  be  the  villainy,  eternal  be  the  shame, — 

YoY  ye  have  brought  an  old  man  forth,  that  he  your  sport 

might  be : 
Thank  God,  I  cheat  you  of  your  joy, — ^thank  God,  no  tear 

you  see. 

*' My  gallant  boys,"  quoth  Lara,  "it  is  a  heavy  sight 
These  dogs  have  brought  your  father  to  look  upon  this  night ; 
Seven  gentler  boys,  nor  braver,  were  never  nursed  in  Spain, 
And  blood  of  Moors,  God  rest  your  souls,  ye  shed  on  her  like 
rain. 
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*^  Some  cnrrish  plot,  some  trick,  (God  wot !)  hatli  laid  yoa  all 

so  low, 
Ye  died  not  altogether  in  one  fair  battle  so ; 
Not  all  the  misbelievers  ever  pricked  upon  yon  plain 
The  seven  brave  boys  of  Lara  in  open  field  had  slain. 

Thou  youngest  and  the  weakest,  Gonzalez  dear!    wert 
thou, — 
Yet  well  this  false  Almanzor  remembers  thee,  I  trow ; 
O,  well  doth  he  remember  how  on  his  helmet  rung 
Thy  fiery  mace,  Gonzalez !  although  thou  wert  so  young. 

^^  Thy  gallant  horse  had  fallen,  and  thou  hadst  mounted  thee 
Upon  a  stray  one  in  the  field, — ^his  own  true  barb  had  he ; 
O,  hadst  thou  not  pursued  his  flight  upon  that  runaway, 
Ne'er  had  the  caitiff  'scaped  that  night,  to  mock  thy  sire  to- 
day, 

"  False  Moor,  I  am  thy  captive  thrall ;  but  when  thou  bad'st 

me  forth,  '     ^ 

To  share  the  banquet  in  thy  hall,  I  trusted  in  the  worth 
Of  kingly  promise.    Think'st  thou  not  my  God  will  hear  my 

prayer? — 
Lord !  branchless  be  (like  mine)  his  tree, — ^yea,  branchless, 

Lord,  and  bare  I" 

So  prayed  the  baron  in  his  ire ;  but  when  he  looked  again, 

Then  burst  the  sorrow  of  the  sire,  and  tears  ran  down  like 
rain; 

Wrath  no  more  could  check  the  sorrow  of  the  old  and  child- 
less man. 

And,  like  waters  in  a  furrow,  down  his  cheeks  the  salt  tears  ran. 

He  took  their  heads  up  one  by  one,  he  kissed  them  o'er  and 

o'er. 
And  aye  ye  saw  the  tears  down  run, — I  wot  that  grief  was  sore. 
He  closed  the  lids  on  their  dead  eyes  all  with  his  fingers 

frail. 
And  handled  all  their  bloody  curls,  and  kissed  theur  lips  so 

pale. 

**  O,  had  ye  died  all  by  my  side  upon  some  fiimous  day. 

My  fiiir  young  men,  no  weak  tears  then  had  washed  your 

blood  away ! 
rhe  trumpet  of  Castile  had  drowned  the  misbelievers'  boniy 
And  the  last  of  all  the  Lara's  line  a  Gothic  spear  had  bome.** 
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With  that  it  chanced  a  Moor  drew  near,  to  lead  him  from  the 

place, — 
Old  Lara  stooped  him  down  once  more,  and  kissed  Gonzalez* 

&ce; 
But  ere  the  man  observed  him,  or  could  his  gestm'e  bar, 
Sadden  he  from  his  side  had  grasped  that  Moslem's  cimeter. 

0,  swiftly  from  its  scabbard  the  crooked  blade  he  drew, 
And,  like  some  frantic  creature,  among  them  all  he  flew : — 
'^  Where,  where  is  false  Almanzor  ?— back,  bastards  of  Ma 

houn  1" — 
And  here  and  there,  in  his  despair,  the  old  man  hewed  them 

down, 

A  hundred  hands,  a  hundred  brands,  are  ready  in  the  hall. 

But  ere  they  mastered  Lara,  thirteen  of  them  did  &11 ; 

He  has  sent,  I  ween,  a  good  thirteen  of  dogs  that  spumed 

his  God, 
To  keep  his  children  company  beneath  the  Moorish  sod. 


Ex.  CV.-^TO   TEE  NEA P0LITAN8. 

THOXAS  MOOES. 

Aye — down  to  the  dust  with  them,  slaves  as  they  are. 
From  this  hour  let  the  blood  in  their  dastardly  veins, 

That  shrunk  at  the  first  touch  of  liberty's  war 
Be  wasted  for  tyrants,  or  stagnate  in  chains. 

On,  on  like  a  cloud,  through  their  beautiful  vales. 
Ye  locusts  of  tyranny,  blasting  them  o'er — 

FiW,  fill  up  their  wide  sunny  waters,  ye  sails 

From  each  slave-mart  of  Europe,  and  shadow  their  shore  I 

liet  their  fete  be  a  mock-word,  let  men  of  all  lands 
]Laugh  out  with  a  scorn  that  shall  ring  to  the  poles, 

VVJien  each  sword,  that  the  cowards  let  Ml  fix>m  their  hands, 
Shall  be  forged  into  fetters  to  enter  then*  souls. 

And  deep,  and  more  deep,  as  the  iron  is  driven, 
!Base  slaves !  let  the  whet  of  their  agony  be. 

To  think — ^as  the  doomed  often  think  of  that  heaven 

They  had  once  within  reach — ^that  they  migTU  have  been 
fi'ee. 
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When  the  world  stood  in  hope — ^when  a  spirit  that  breathed 
The  fresh  hour  of  the  olden  time^  whispered  about ; 

And  the  swords  of  all  Italy,  half-way  unsheathed, 
But  waited  one  conquering  cry,  to  flash  out  I 

When  around  you  the  shades  of  your  mighty  in  fame, 
Filicajas  and  Petrarchs  seemed  bursting  to  view. 

And  their  words,  and  their  warnings,  Uke  tongues  of  bright 
flame 
Over  Freedom's  apostles,  fell  kindling  on  you ! 

Oh  shame!  that  in  such  a  proud  moment  of  life. 
Worth  ages  of  history,  when  had  you  but  hurled 

One  bolt  at  your  tyrant  invader,  that  strife 
Between  freemen  and  tyrants  had  spread  through  the 
world, — 

That  then— oh  I  disgrace  upon  manhood— even  then 
You  should  falter,  should  cling  to  your  pitiful  breath ; 

Cower  down  into  beasts,  when  you  might  nave  stood  men. 
And  prefer  the  slave's  life  of  prostration  to  death. 

It  is  strange,  it  is  dreadful  ;*^-^hQut,  Tyranny,  shout 

Through  your  dungeons  and  palaces,  "  Freedom  is  o'er  ;'»— 

If  there  lingers  one  spark  of  her  life,  tread  it  out. 
And  return  to  your  empire  of  darkness  once  more. 


Ex.  CVL'-TffJS   BEER. 

J.  O.  WHTTTISft. 

I  HEAB  the  fer-off  voyager's  horn, 

I  see  the  Yankee's  trail ; 
His  foot  on  every  mountain  pass. 

On  every  stream  his  sail 
He 's  whittling  round  St.  Mary's  falls. 

Upon  his  loaded  wain ; 
He 's  leaving  on  the  pictured  rocks 

His  fresh  tobacco  stain. 

I  hear  the  mattock  in  the  mine, 

The  axe  stroke  in  the  dell. 
The  clamor  from  the  Indian  lodge, 

The  Jesuit's  chapel  bell. 
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I  see  the  swarthy  trappers  come 

From  Mississippi's  springs ; 
The  war-chiefs  with  their  painted  bows. 

And  crest  of  eagle  wings. 

Behind  the  scared  squaw's  birch  canoe, 

The  steamer  smokes  and  raves ; 
And  city  lots  are  staked  for  sale 

Above  old  Indian  graves. 
By  forest,  lake,  and  water-&ll, 

I  see  the  peddler's  show — 
The  mighty  mingling  with  the  mean, 

The  lofty  with  the  low. 

I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers 

Of  nations  yet  to  be; 
The  first  low  wash  of  waves  that  soon 

Shall  roll  a  human  sea. 

The  rudiments  of  empire  here 

Are  plastic  yet  and  warm ; 
The  chaos  of  a  mighty  world 

Is  rounding  into  form. 
Each  rude  and  jostling  fragment  soon 

Its  fitting  place  shaU  find — 
The  raw  material  of  a  state, 

Its  music  and  its  mhid. 

And  western  still,  the  star,  which  leads 

The  New  World  in  its  train, 
Has  tipped  with  fire  the  icy  spears 

Of  many  a  mountain  chain. 
The  snowy  cones  of  Oregon 

Are  kindled  on  its  way ; 
And  Califomia's  golden  sands 

Gleam  brighter  in  its  ray. 


Er.  CVIL— (77  rr  AND    COUNTRY. 

O.  W,  HOLICES. 

Come  back  to  your  mothers,  ye  children,  for  shame, 
Wlio  have  wandered  like  truants  for  riches  and  fame ! 
With  a  smile  on  her  face,  and  a  sprig  in  her  cap. 
She  calls  you  to  feast  from  her  bountiful  lap. 
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Come  out  from  your  alleys,  your  conrts,  and  your  Line8| 
And  breathe,  like  yonr  eagles,  the  air  of  our  plains; 
Take  a  whiff  from  our  fields,  and  yonr  excellent  wives 
Will  declare  'tis  all  nonsense  insuring  your  lives. 

Come,  you  of  the  law,  who  can  talk,  if  you  please, 
Till  the  man  in  the  moon  will  allow  it 's  a  cheese, 
And  leave  ^^  the  old  lady  that  never  tells  lies," 
To  sleep  with  her  handkerchief  over  her  eyes. 

Ye  healers  of  men,  for  a  moment  decline 

Tour  feats  in  the  rhubarb  and  ipecac  line; 

While  you  shut  up  your  turnpike,  your  neighbors  can  go 

The  old  round-about  road  to  the  regions  below. 

You  clerk,  on  whose  ears  are  a  couple  of  pens, 
And  whose  head  is  an  ant-hill  of  units  and  tens. 
Though  Plato  denies  you,  we  welcome  you  still — 
As  a  featherless  biped,  in  spite  of  your  quilL 

Poor  drudge  of  the  city !  how  happy  he  feels 
With  the  burs  on  his  legs  and  the  gi*ass  at  his  heels; 
No  dodger  behind,  his  bandanas  to  share, — 
No  constable  grumbling,  ^^  You  must  n't  walk  there !" 

In  yonder  green  meadow,  to  memory  dear, 

He  slaps  a  mosquito,  and  brushes  a  tear ; 

The  dew-drops  nang  around  him  on  blossoms  and  shoots, — 

He  breathes  but  one  sigh  for  his  youth  and  his  boots. 

There  stands  the  old  school-house,  hard  by  the  old  charch; 

That  tree  by  its  side  had  the  flavor  of  birch : 

O,  such  were  the  days  of  his  juvenile  tricks, ' 

Though  the  prairie  of  youth  had  so  many  ^  big  licks  l** 

By  the  side  of  ^on  river  he  weeps  and  he  slumps, 
The  boots  fill  with  water,  as  if  they  were  pumps. 
Till  sated  with  rapture,  he  steals  to  his  bed. 
With  a  glow  in  his  heart,  and  a  cold  in  his  head. 

Tis  past, — he  is  dreaming — ^I  see  him  agam ; 
The  ledger  returns  as  by  legerdemain ; 
His  mustache  is  damp  with  an  easterly  flaw. 
And  he  holds  in  his  lingers  an  omnibus  straw. 
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He  dreams  the  chill  gnst  is  a  blossoming  ^e. 
That  the  straw  is  a  rose  from  his  deftr  native  vale ; 
And  murmurs,  unconscioiis  of  space  and  of  time, 
"A  1. — ^Extra  super. — ^Ah,  is  nt  it  prime  I 

O,  what  are  the  prizes  we  perish  to  win, 

To  the  first  little  *'*'  shiner"  we  caught  with  a  pin ! 

"No  soil  upon  earth  is  so  dear  to  our  eyes 

As  the  soil  we  first  stirred  in  terrestrial  pies ! 

Then  come  from  all  parties,  and  parts,  to  our  feast; 
Though  not  at  the  "  Astor,"  we  '11  give  you  at  least 
A  bite  at  an  apple,  a  seat  on  the  grass, 
And  the  best  of  old — ^water — ^at  nothing  a  glass. 


Es.OYlIL'-EIAWATffA'B   DBPARTURS. 

Heavy  with  heat  and  silence 
Gr^w  the  afternoon  of  summer ; 
With  a  drowsy  sound  the  forest 
Whisperied  round  the  sultry  wigwam, 
With  a  sound  of  sleep  the  water 
Rippled  on  the  beach  below  it : 
From  the  corn-fields  shrill  and  ceaseless 
Sang  the  grasshopper,  Pah-puk-keena ; 
And  the  guests  of  Hiawatha,* 
Weary  with  the  heat  of  summer. 
Slumbered  in  the  sultry  wigwam. 

Slowly  o'er  the  simmering  landscape 
Fell  the  evening's  dusk  and  coolness, 
And  the  long  and  level  sunbeams 
Shot  their  spears  into  the  forest. 
Breaking  through  its  shields  of  shadow. 
Rushed  mto  each  secret  ambush, 
Searched  each  thicket,  dingle,  hollow; 
Still  th^  guests  of  Hiawatha 
Slumbered  in  the  silent  wigwam. 

From  his  place  rose  Hiawatha, 
Bade  ^rewell  to  old  Nokomis, 

*  Christaan  inissionarieB. 
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Spake  in  whispers,  spake  ia  this  wise, 
Did  not  wake  the  guests,  that  slumbered  : 

"  I  am  going,  O  Nokomis, 
On  a  long  and  distant  journey. 
To  the  portals  of  the  sunset. 
To  the  regions  of  the  home- wind, 
Of  the  northwest  wind,  Keewajdin. 
But  these  guests  I  leave  behind  me. 
In  your  watch  and  ward  I  leave  them ; 
See  that  never  harm  comes  near  them, 
See  that  never  fear  molests  them, 
Never  danger  nor  suspicion. 
Never  want  of  food  or  shelter, 
In  the  lodge  of  Hiawatha !" 

Forth  into  the  village  went  he, 
Bade  ferewell  to  all  the  warriors. 
Bade  farewell  to  all  the  young  men. 
Spake  persuading,  spake  in  this  wise : 

"  I  am  going,  O  my  people, 
On  a  long  and  distant  journey ; 
Many  moons  and  many  winters 
Will  have  come,  and  will  have  vanished, 
Ere  I  come  again  to  see  you. 
But  my  guests  I  leave  behind  me ; 
Listen  to  their  words  of  wisdom. 
Listen  to  the  truth  they  tell  you. 
For  the  Master  of  Life  has  sent  them 
From  the  land  of  light  and  morning !" 

On  the  shore  stood  Hiawatha, 
Turned  and  waved  his  hand  at  parting ; 
On  the  clear  and  luminous  water 
Launched  his  birch  canoe  for  sailing. 
From  the  pebbles  of  the  margin, 
Shoved  it  forth  into  the  water ; 
Whispered  to  it  "  Westward,  westward  1*» 
And  with  speed  it  darted  forward. 

And  the  evening  sun  descending 
Set  the  clouds  on  fire  with  redness, 
Burned  the  broad  sky,  like  a  prairie, 
Left  upon  the  level  water 
One  long  track  and  trail  of  splendor, 
Down  whose  stream,  as  down  a  river, 
Westward,  westward,  Hiawatha 
Sailed  into  the  fiery  sunset. 
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Sailed  into  the  purple  vapoi*s, 
Sailed  into  the  dusk  of  evening. 

And  the  people  from  the  margin 
Watched  him  noating,  rising,  sinking. 
Till  the  birch  canoe  seemed  Ufted 
High  into  that  sea  of  splendor, 
Till  it  sank  into  the  vapors 
Like  the  new  moon,  slowly,  slowly 
Sinking  in  the  purple  distance. 

And  they  said,  "  Farewell  for  ever  !'* 
Said,  "  Farewell,  O  Hiawatha !" 
And  the  forests,  dark  and  lonely, 
Moved  through  all  their  depths  of  darkness^ 
Sighed,  "  Farewell,  O  Hiawatha !" 
And  the  waves  upon  the  margin 
Rising,  rippling  on  the  pebbles. 
Sobbed,  "  FareweU,  O  Hiawatha  I» 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From  her  haunts  among  the  fen-lands, 
Screamed,  "  Farewqll,  O  Hiawatha !" 

Thus  departed  Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha  the  beloved, 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset. 
In  the  purple  mists  of  evening. 
To  the  regions  of  the  home-wind. 
Of  the  northwest  wind,  Keewaydin, 
To  the  islands  of  the  blessed, 
To  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
To  the  land  of  the  hereafter ! 


Ex.  CJX.'^PABEffASIUS  AND  THE  CAPTIVE. 

-WILLIS. 

'*  PABRHiksius,  a  painter  of  Athens,  amongst  those  Olyntbian  captiyes 
Pliilip  of  Macedon  brought  home  to  sell,  bought  one  very  old  man ;  and 
wlieix  he  had  him  at  his  house,  put  him  to  death  with  extreme  torture  and 
orznenty  the  better,  by  his  example,  to  express  the  pain  and  pasnons  of 
lis  Prometheus,  whom  he  was  then  about  to  paint.' ~j9ufion'«  Anatomy 
f  Jifelancholi/. 

Thsbe  stood  an  unsold  captive  in  the  mart, 
A  gray-haired  and  mmestical  old  man, 
Chsdned  to  a  piUar.    It  was  almost  night, 
And  the  last  seller  from  his  place  had  gone. 
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And  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  of  a  dog 
Crunching  beneath  the  stall  a  refuse  bone, 
Or  the  dull  echo  from  the  pavement  rung, 
As  the  &mt  captive  changed  his  weary  feet» 

'T  was  evening,  and  the  half-descended  sun 
Tipped  with  a  golden  fire  the  many  domes 
Of  Athens,  and  a  yellow  atmosphere 
Lay  rich  and  dusky  in  the  shaded  street, 
Through  which  the  captive  gazed. 

The  golden  light  into  the  painter's  room 

Streamed  richly,  and  the  hidden  colors  stole 

From  the  dark  pictures  radiantly  forth, 

And  in  the  soft  and  dewy  atmosphere. 

Like  forms  and  landscapes,  magical  they  lay. 

Parrhasius  stood,  gazing,  forgetfully. 

Upon  his  canvas.    There  Prometheus  lay 

Chained  to  the  cold  rocks  of  Mount  Caucasus, 

The  vulture  at  his  vitals,  and  the  links 

Of  the  lame  Lemnian  festering  in  his  flesh ; 

And,  as  the  painter's  mind  felt  through  the  dim, 

Rapt  mystery,  and  plucked  the  shadows  forth 

"With  its  fiir-reaching  fancy,  and  with  form 

And  color  clad  them,  his  fine,  earnest  eye 

Flashed  with  a  passionate  fire,  and  the  quick  curl 

Of  his  thm  nostril,  and  his  quivering  Up 

Were  like  the  winged  god's,  breathing  from  his  flight. 

"  Bring  me  the  captive  now  I 
My  hands  feel  skilliul,  and  the  shadows  lift 
From  my  waked  spirit  airily  and  swift. 

And  I  could  paint  the  bow 
Upon  the  bended  heavens ;  around  me  play 
Colors  of  such  divinity  to-day. 

"  Ha !  bind  him  on  his  back  I 
Look !  as  Prometheus  in  my  picture  here ! 
Quick !  or  he  founts !  stand  with  the  cordial  near  I 

Now — ^bend  him  on  the  rack ! 
Press  down  the  poisoned  links  into  his  flesh ! 
And  tear  agape  that  healing  wound  afresh ! 

"  So,  let  him  writhe !    How  long 
Will  he  live  thus  ?    Quick,  my  good  penc3,  now  I 
What  a  fine  agony  works  upon  his  brow ! 
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Ha !  gray-haired,  and  so  strong ! 
How  fearfully  he  stifles  that  short  moan ! 
Gods !  if  I  could  but  paint  a  dying  groan ! 

«*Pity»thee!    Soldo! 
I  pity  the  dumb  victim  at  the  altar, 
But  does  the  robed  priest  for  his  pity  &lter  ? 

I  'd  rack  thee  though  I  knew 
A  thousand  lives  were  perishing  in  thine — 
What  were  ten  thousand  to  a  mme  like  mine? 

^  But,  there 's  a  deathless  name ! — 
A  spirit  that  the  smothering  vault  shall  spurn, 
And,  like  a  steadfast  planet,  mount  and  bum— 

And  though  its  crown  of  flame 
Consumed  my  brain  to  ashes  as  it  bums — 
By  all  the  fiery  stars,  I  'd  bind  it  on ! 

"  Ay — though  it  bid  me  rifle 
My  heart's  last  fount  for  its  insatiate  thirst — 
Though  every  life-«trun^  nerve  be  maddened  first— 

Though  it  should  bid  me  stifle 
The  yearnmg  in  my  throat  for  my  sweet  child, 
And  taunt  its  mother  till  my  brain  went  wild. — 

"  All— I  would  do  it  ail- 
Sooner  than  die,  like  a  dull  worm,  to  rot ; 
Thrust  foully  into  earth  to  be  forgot. 

O  heavens — ^but  I  appall 
Your  heart,  old  man ! — forgive — ^Ha !  on  your  lives 
Do  n't  let  him  faint ! — rack  him  till  he  revives ! 

"  Vfun — ^vain — give  o'er.    His  eye 
Glazes  apace.    He  does  not  feel  you  now — 
Stand  back !    I  '11  paint  the  death-dew  on  his  brow ! 

Gods !  if  he  do  not  die. 
But  for  one  moment— one — tDl  I  eclipse 
Conception  with  the  scorn  of  those  calm  lips  I 

"Shivering!     Hark!  he  matters 
Brokenly  now — ^that  was  a  diflicult  breath — 
Another  ?    Wilt  thou  never  come,  O  Death  ? 

Look !  how  his  temples  flutter  I 
Is  his  heart  still  ?    Aha !  lift  up  his  head ! 
He  shudders — gasps — Jove  help  him — so — he 's  dead.** 

10 
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How  like  a  mounting  devil  in  the  heart 
Rules  the  unreined  ambition !     Let  it  once 
But  play  the  monarch,  and  its  haughty  brow 
Glows  with  a  beauty  that  bewilders  thought. 
And  unthrones  peace  for  ever.     Putting  on 
The  very  pomp  of  Lucifer,  it  turns 
The  heart  to  ashes,  and  with  not  a  spring 
Left  in  the  bosom  for  the  spirit's  life, 
We  look  upon  our  splendor,  and  forget 
The  thirst  of  which  we  pensh ! 
Oh,  a  earth  be  all,  and  heaven  nothing, 
What  thrice  mocked  fools  are  we ! 


Ex.  QX,—HOPE, 

Unpading  hope  I  when  life's  last  embers  bm*n, 
When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return, 
Heaven  to  thy  charge  resigns  the  awful  hour  1 
Oh  I  then  thy  kingdom  comes !  Immoital  Power ! 
What  though  each  spark  of  earth-bom  rapture  fly 
The  quivering  lip,  pale  cheek,  and  closing  eye  I 
Bright  to  the  soul  thy  seraph  hands  convey 
The  morning  dream  of  life's  eternal  day : 
Then,  then  9ie  triumph  and  the  trance  begin  I 
And  all  the  phoenix  spirit  bums  within ! 

Oh !  deep-enchanting  prelude  to  repose, 
The  dawn  of  bliss,  the  twilight  of  our  woes — 
Yet  half  I  hear  the  parting  spirit  sigh, 
It  is  a  dread,  an  awtul  thing  to  die ! 
Mysterious  worlds,  untraveled  by  the  sun  I 
Where  time's  far-wandeiing  tide  has  never  run. 
From  your  unfethomed  shades,  and  viewless  spheres, 
A  warning  comes^  unheard  by  other  ears. 

'Tis  Heaven's  commanding  trumpet  long  and  loudy 
Like  Sinai's  thunder,  pealing  from  the  cloud  I 
While  nature  hears  with  terror-mingled  trust. 
The  shock  that  hurls  her  fabric  to  the  dust ; 
And,  like  the  trembling  Hebrew,  when  he  trod 
The  roaring  waves,  and  called  upon  his  God, 
With  mortal  teri'ors  clouds  immortal  bliss, 
And  shrieks,  and  hovers  o'er  the  dark  abyss ! 
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Daughter  of  faith,  awake,  arise,  illume 
The  dread  nnknown,  the  chaos  of  the  tomb! 
Melt  and  dispel,  ye  specter  doubts,  that  roll 
Cimmerian  darkness  on  the  parting  soul  I 
FI7,  like  the  moon-eyed  herald  of  dismay, 
Chased'on  his  night-steed  by  the  star  of  day ! 
The  strife  is  o'er — ^the  pangs  of  nature  close, 
And  life's  last  rapture  triumphs  o'er  her  woes. 

Hark  I  as  the  spiiit  eyes,  with  eagle  gaze, 
The  noon  of  heaven,  undazzled  by  the  blaze, 
On  heavenly  winds  that  waft  her  to  the  sky, 
Float  the  sweet  tones  of  star-born  melody ; 
Wild  as  that  hallowed  anthem  sent  to  hail 
Bethlehem's  shepherds  in  the  lonely  vale. 
When  Jordan  hushed  his  waves,  and  midnight  still 
Watched  on  the  holy  towers  of  Zion's  hill  1 

Soul  of  the  just  I  companion  of  the  dead  I 
Where  is  thy  home,  and  whither  art  thou  fled  ? 
Back  to  its  heavenly  source  thy  being  goes. 
Swift  as  the  comet  wheels  to  whence  he  rose ; 
Doomed  on  his  airy  path  awhDe  to  bum. 
And  doomed,  like  thee,  to  travel,  and  return. 
Hark  I  from  the  world's  exploding  center  driven, 
With  sounds  that  shock  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
Careers  the  fiery  giant,  fast  and  far. 
On  bickering  wneels,  and  adamantine  car. 

From  planet  whirled  to  planet  more  remote. 
He  visits  realms  beyond  the  reach  of  thought; 
But  wheeling  homeward,  when  his  courae  is  run. 
Curbs  the  red  yoke,  and  mingles  with  the  sun ! 
So  hath  the  traveler  of  eaith  unfurled 
Her  trembling  wings,  emerging  from  the  world ; 
And,  o'er  the  path  by  mortal  never  trod. 
Sprung  to  her  source,  the  bosom  of  her  God  I 


Ex.  CXI— Jf  F  A  UNT. 

a  w.  Houm. 

Mt  aunt !  my  dear  unmarried  aunt ! 
Long  years  have  o'er  her  flown  \ 
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Yet  still  she  strams  the  achmg  clasp 
That  binds  her  virgin  zone : 

I  know  it  hurts  her, — though  she  looks 
As  cheerfhl  as  she  can : 

Her  waist  is  ampler  than  her  life, 
For  life  is  but  a  span. 

My  aunt  t  my  poor  deluded  aunt  I 

Her  hair  is  almost  gray : 
Why  will  she  train  that  winter  curl 

In  such  a  spring-like  way  ? 
How  can  she  lay  her  glasses  down, 

And  say  she  reads  as  well, 
When  through  a  double  convex  lens 

She  just  makes  out  to  spell 

Her  &ther — ^grandpapa ! — ^forgive 

This  erring  lip  its  smiles — 
Vowed  she  would  make  the  finest  girl 

Within  a  hundred  miles. 
He  sent  her  to  a  stylish  school — 

'T  was  in  her  thirteenth  June ; 
And  with  her,  as  the  rules  required, 

"  Two  towels  and  a  spoon." 

They  braced  my  aunt  ag^st  a  board, 

To  make  her  straight  and  tall ; 
They  laced  her  up,  they  starved  her  down, 

To  make  her  light  and  small ; 
They  pinched  her  feet,  they  singed  her  hair 

They  screwed  it  up  with  pins ; — 
Oh !  never  mortal  suffered  more 

In  penance  for  her  sins ! 

So,  when*  my  precious  aunt  was  done. 

My  grandsire  brought  her  back ; 
By  daylight,  lest  some  sober  youth 

Might  follow  on  her  track. 
*'  Ah !"  said  my  grandsire,  as  he  shook 

Some  powder  in  his  pan, 
"What  could  this  lovely  creature  do 

Against  a  desperate  man  ?" 

Alas  I  nor  chariot,  nor  barouche. 
Nor  bandit  cavalcade, 
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Tore  from  the  father's  trembling  arms 

His  all-accomplished  maid. 
For  her,  how  happy  had  it  been 

And  heaven  had  spared  to  me 
To  see  one  sad,  migathered  rose 

On  my  ancestral  tree. 


Ex.  OXJL—TMJS  ISLEa  OF  QREEOE. 

Bnum. 

The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece  1 
Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  song. 

Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 
Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprang ! 

Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet, 

And  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

The  Scian  and  the  Teian  muse, 

The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute. 
Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse ; 

Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 
To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 
Than  your  sires'  "  Islands  of  the  Blest." 

Tlie  mountains  look  on  Marathon — 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 
And,  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free : 
For,  standing  on  the  Persian's  grave, 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

A  king  sat  on  the  rocky  brow 
Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salamis ; 

And  ships  by  thousands  lay  below. 
And  men  in  nations ; — ^  were  his ! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 

And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they  ? 

And  where  are  they  ?  and  where  art  thon, 
My  country  ?    On  thy  voiceless  shore 

The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more  I 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine. 

Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ? 
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Tifl  something  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 
Though  linked  among  a  fettered  race. 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame, 
Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  ^e ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 

For  Greeks  a  blush — ^for  Greece  a  tear. 

Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest  ? 

Must  toe  but  blush  ? — Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth,  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead ! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three. 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae  I 

What,  silent  still !  and  silent  all? 

Ah,  no ;  the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall. 

And  answer,  "  Let  one  living  head, 
But  one,  arise — we  come,  we  come !" 
»Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

In  vain — ^in  vaiu :  strike  other  chords ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine ! 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes, 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine  I 
Hark !  rising  to  the  ignoble  call — 
How  answers  each  bold  bacchanal ! 

^'ou  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet — 
Where  is  the  l*yrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 

Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 

Tou  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave — 

Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  ? 

I 

The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend ; 

ThcU  tyrant  was  Miltiades ! 
O  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 

Another  despot  of  the  kind ! 

Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks — 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sell»— 

In  native  swords  and  native  ranks 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells ; 
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But  Turkish  force  and  Latin  fraud 
Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

Place  me  on  Sanium's  marbled  steep, 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I 

May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 
There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die ; 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine — 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine  1 


Ex.  O^JSL—NAPOLEON. 


J.  nXEFOVT. 


His  falchion  flashed  along  the  Nile ; 

His  hosts  he  led  through  Alpine  snows ; 
O'er  Moscow's  towers,  that  blazed  the  while, 

His  eagle  flag  unrolled, — and  froze. 

Here  sleeps  he  now,  alone !  Not  one 
Of  aU  the  kings,  whose  crowns  he  gave, 

Bends  o'er  his  dust ; — ^nor  wife,  nor  son, 
Has  ever  seen  or  sought  his  grave. 

Behind  this  sea-girt  rock,  the  star, 
That  led  him  on  from  crown  to  crown, 

Has  sunk ;  and  nations  from  a&r 
Gazed  as  it  faded  and  went  down. 

High  is  his  couch  ; — ^the  ocean  flood, 
Far,  far  below,  by  storms  is  curled ; 

As  round  him  heaved,  while  high  he  stood, 
A  stormy  and  unstable  world. 

Alone  he  sleeps  I    The  mountain  cloud, 
That  night  hangs  round  him,  and  the  breath 

Of  morning  scatters,  is  the  shroud 
That  wraps  the  conqueror's  clay  in  death. 

Pause  here !    The  far-off  world,  at  last, 
Breathes  free ;  the  hand  that  shook  its  thanes, 

And  to  the  earth  its  miters  cast. 
Lies  powerless  now  beneath  these  stones. 
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Hark  I  comes  there,  from  the  pyramids, 
And.  from  Siberian  wastes  of  snow, 

And  Europe's  hills,  a  voice  that  bids 
The  world  he  awed  to  mourn  him  ? — "No : 

The  only,  the  perpetual  dirge 

That 's  heard  there,  is  the  sea-bird^s  cry, — 
The  moumfril  murmur  of  the  surge, — 

The  cloud's  deep  voice,  the  wind's  low  sigh. 


Ex.  CXTV.—Uin  VER SAL  FR BED  OM. 

Oppression  shall  not  always  reign : 

There  comes  a  brighter  day. 
When  freedom,  burst  from  every  chain, 

Shall  have  triumphant  way. 
Then  right  shall  over  might  prevail ; 
And  truth,  like  hero  armed  in  mail, 
The  hosts  of  tyrant  wrong  assail, 

And  hold  eternal  sway. 

Even  now,  that  glorious  day  draws  near. 

Its  coming  is  not  &r ; 
In  earth  and  heaven  its  signs  appear. 

We  see  its  morning  star ; 
Its  dawn  has  flushed  the  eastern  sky, 
The  western  hills  reflect  it  high, ' 
The  southern  clouds  before  it  fly ; — 

Hurra,  hurra,  hurra ! 

It  flashes  on  the  Indian  isles, 

So  long  to  bondage  given ; 
Their  faded  plains  are  decked  in  smiles, 

Theu'  blood-stained  fetters  riven. 
Eight  hundred  thousand  newly  free. 
Pour  out  their  songs  of  jubilee. 
That  shake  the  globe  from  sea  to  sea. 

As  with  a  shout  from  heaven. 

That  shout,  which  every  bosom  thrills. 
Has  crossed  the  wondering  main. 

It  rings  in  thunder  o'er  our  hills. 
And  rolls  o'er  every  plain. 
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The  waves  reply  on  every  shore, 
Old  Fanueil  echoes  to  the  roar, 
And  ^^  rocks"  as  it  ne'er  rocked  before. 
And  ne'er  shall  rock  again. 

What  voice  shall  bid  the  progress  stay 

Of  truth's  victorious  car? 
What  arm  arrest  the  growing  day, 

Or  quench  the  solar  star  ? 
What  dastard  soul,  though  stout  and  strong. 
Shall  dare  bring  back  the  ancient  wrong. 
Or  slavery's  guilty  night  prolong. 

And  freedom's  morning  bar  ? 

The  hour  of  triumph  comes  apace. 

The  fated,  promised  hour, 
When  earth  upon  a  ransomed  race, 

Her  beauteous  gifts  shall  shower. 
Ring,  Liberty,  thy  glorious  bell. 
Bid  high  the  sacred  banner  swell, 
Jjet  trump  on  trump  the  triumph  tell. 

Of  Heaven's  avenging  power. 

The  day  has  come,  the  hour  draws  nigh. 

We  hear  the  coming  car ; 
Send  forth  the  glad,  exulting  cry, 

Hurra,  hurra,  hurra! 
From  every  hill,  by  every  sea, 
In  shouts  proclaim  the  great  decree, 
*^  All  chains  are  burst,  all  men  are  free !" 

Hurra,  hurra,  hurra ! 


Er.  OXV.— Tra?  PILORIMB  AND  THE  PSAS. 

woLoor. 
A  BRACE  of  sinners,  for  no  good. 

Were  ordered  to  the  Virgin  Mary's  shrine, 
WTio  at  Loretto  dwelt,  in  wax,  stone,  wood. 
And  in  a  fiur  white  wig  looked  wondrous  fine. 

Fifty  long  miles  had  those  sad  rogues  to  travel, 
"With  something  in  their  shoes  much  worse  than  gravel : 

10* 
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In  short,  their  toes  so  gentle  to  amuse. 

The  priest  had  ordered  peas  into  their  shoes : 

A  nostrum  femous  in  old  Popish  times 
For  puiifying  souls  so  full  of  crimes : 

A  sort  of  apostolic  salt, 

"Which  Popish  parsons  for  its  powers  exalt, 
For  keeping  souls  of  sinners  sweet, 
Just  as  our  kitchen  salt  keeps  meat. 

The  knaves  set  off  on  the  same  day, 
Peas  ill  their  shoes,  to  go  and  pray : 

But  very  different  was  their  speed,  I  wot : 
One  of  the  sinners  galloped  on. 
Swift  as  a  bullet  from  a  gun ; 

The  other  limped,  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

One  saw  the  Virgin  soon— ^jpeccaw^  cried — 

Had  his  soul  white-washed  all  so  clever ; 
Then  home  again  he  nimbly  hied, 

Made  fit,  with  saints  above,  to  live  for  ever. 

In  coming  back,  however,  let  me  say. 

He  met  his  brother  rogue  about  half  way — 

Hobbling,  with  out-stretched  hands  and  bending  knees , 

Danming  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  peas: 

His  eyes  in  tears,  his  cheeks  and  brows  in  sweat, 

Deep  sympathizing  with  his  groaning  feet. 

"How  now,"  the  light-toed,  white-washed  pilgrim  broke, 

"  You  lazy  lubber  I" 
"  Ods  curse  it,"  cried  the  other,  "  'tis  no  joke — 
My  feet,  once  hard  as  any  rock. 

Are  now  as  sofl  as  any  blubber. 

*'  Excuse  me.  Virgin  Mary,  that  I  swear — 
As  for  Loretto  I  shall  not  get  there ; 
No  I  to  the  devil  my  sinful  soul  must  go, 
For  hang  me  if  I  ha  n't  lost  every  toe. 

"  But,  brother  sinner,  pray  explain 
How  'tis  that  you  are  not  in  pain : 

What  power  hath  worked  a  wonder  for  your  toes : 
While  Z,  just  like  a  snail  am  crawling. 
Now  swearing,  now  on  saints  devoutly  bawling, 

While  not  a  rascal  comes  to  ease  my  woes  ? 
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"  How  18  't  that  you  can  like  a  greyhound  go, 

Merry,  as  if  that  naught  had  happened,  bum  ye  ?*♦ 
"Why,"  cried  the  other,  grinning,  "you  must  know, 
That  just  before  I  ventured  on  my  journey, 
To  walk  a  little  more  at  ease, 
I  took  the  liberty  to  boil  my  peas." 


Ex.  CXVL— riTJ?  FATE   OF  QOLDAU. 

J.  niu 

0  Switzerland  !  my  country !  'tis  to  thee 

1  strike  my  harp  in  agony : — 
My  country!  nurse  of  Liberty, 
Home  of  the  gallant,  great,  and  free. 
My  sullen  harp  I  strike  to  thee. 

Oh !  I  have  lost  you  all  I 
Parents,  and  home,  and  friends : 

Ye  sleep  beneath  a  mountain  pall ; 
A  mountain's  plumage  o'er  you  bends. 

The  cliff-yew  of  funereal  gloom, 

Is  now  the  only  mourning  plume 

That  nods  above  a  people's  tomb. 
Of  the  echoes  that  swim  o'er  thy  bright  blue  lake. 
And,  deep  in  its  caverns,  their  merry  bells  shake. 

And  repeat  the  young  huntsman's  cry ; — 
That  clatter  and  laugh  when  the  goatherds  take 
Their  browzing  flocks,  at  the  morning's  break, 
Far  over  the  hills, — ^not  one  is  awake 

In  the  swell  of  thy  peaceable  sky. 
They  sit  on  that  wave  with  a  motionless  wing. 
And  their  cymbals  are  mute ;  and  the  desert  birds  ang 
Their  unanswered  notes  to  the  wave  and  the  sky. 
As  they  stoop  their  broad  wing,  and  go  sluggishly  by : 
For  deep,  in  that  blue  bosomed  water,  is  laid 
As  innocent,  true,  and  as  lovely  a  maid 
As  ever  in  cheerfulness  caroled  her  song. 
In  the  blithe  mountain  air,  as  she  bounded  along. 
The  heavens  are  all  blue,  and  the  billow's  bright  verge 
Is  frothily  laved  by  a  whispering  surge. 
That  heaves,  incessant,  a  tranquil  dirge. 
To  lull  the  pale  forms  that  sleep  below : — 
Forms  that  rock  as  tfar>  waters  flow. 
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That  bright  lake  is  still  as  a  liquid  sky : 
And  when  o*er  its  bosom  the  swift  clouds  fly, 
They  pass  like  thoughts  o'er  a  clear,  blue  eye. 
The  fringe  of  thin  foam  that  their  sepnlcher  binds 
Is  as  light  as  the  clouds  that  are  borne  by  the  winds. 
Soft  over  its  bosom  the  dim  vapors  hover 
In  morning's  first  light :  and  the  snowy  winged  plover. 
That  skims  o'er  the  deep 
Where  my  loved  ones  sleep, 
No  note  of  joy  on  this  solitude  flings, 
Nor  shakes  the  mist  from  his  drooping  wings. 


No  chariots  of  fire  on  the  clouds  careered ; 
No  warrior's  arm  on  the  hills  was  reared ; 
No  death-angel's  trump  o'er  the  ocean  was  blown ; 
No  mantle  of  wrath  over  heaven  was  thrown; 
No  armies  of  light,  with  their  banners  of  flame, 
On  neighing  steeds,  through  the  sunset  came. 

Or  leaping  from  space  appeared : 
No  earthquake  reeled :  no  Thunderer  stormed : 
No  fetterless  dead  o'er  the  bright  sky  swarmed: 

No  voices  in  heaven  were  heard ; 
But,  the  hour  when  the  sun  in  his  pride  went  down, 

While  his  parting  hung  rich  o'er  the  world, 
While  abroad  o'er  the  sky  his  flush  mantle  was  blown. 
And  his  streamers  of  gold  were  unfurled; 
An  everlasting  hill  was  torn 
From  its  primeval  base,  and  borne. 
In  gold  and  crimson  vapors  drest, 
To  where  a  people  are  at  rest. 
Slowly  it  came  in  its  mountain  wrath ; 
And  the  forest  vanished  before  its  path ; 
And  the  rude  cUfls  bowed ;  and  the  waters  fled ; 
And  the  living  were  buried,  while  over  their  head 
They  heard  the  full  march  of  their  foe  as  he  sped ; — 
And  the  valley  of  life  was  the  tomb  of  the  dead. 
The  mountain-sepulcher  of  all  I  loved ! 
The  village  sank ;  and  the  giant  trees 
Leaned  back  from  the  enconnteiing  breeze, 
As  this  tremendous  pageant  moved. 
The  mountain  forsook  his  perpetual  throne. 
And  came  down  in  his  pomp :  and  his  path  is  shown 
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In  barrenness  and  rain : — ^tbere 
His  ancient  mysteries  lie  bare ; 
His  rocks  in  nakedness  arise ; 
His  desolations  mock  the  skies 
Sweet  vale,  Goldau,  farewell ! 
An  Alpine  monument  may  dwell 
Upon  thy  bosom,  O  my  home  I 
The  mountain — thy  pall  and  thy  prison — ^may  keep  thee— 
I  shall  see  thee  no  more ;  but  till  death  I  will  weep  thee ; 
Of  thy  blue  dwelling  dream  wherever  I  roam. 
And  wish  myself  wrapped  in  its  peaceful  foam. 


OXVII— P  OETRT. 


PKEOITAL. 


The  world  is  full  of  poetry — ^the  air 
Is  living  with  its  spirit ;  and  the  waves 
Dance  to  the  music  of  its  melodies. 
And  sparkle  in  its  brightness.    Earth  is  vailed 
And  mantled  with  its  beauty ;  and. the  walls, 
That  close  the  universe  with  crystal  in, 
Are  eloquent  with  voices,  that  proclaim 
The  unseen  glories  of  inmiensity. 
In  harmonies  too  perfect  and  too  high 
For  aught  but  beings  of  celestial  mold, 
And  speak  to  man  in  on^  eternal  hymn, 
Unfading  beauty,  and  unyielding  power. 

The  year  leads  round  the  seasons,  in  a  choir 
For  ever  charming,  and  for  ever  new. 
Blending  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  the  gay, 
The  mournful,  and  the  tender,  in  one  strain, 
Which  steals  into  the  heart,  like  sounds  that  rise 
Far  0%  in  moonlight  evenings,  on  the  shore 
Of  the  wide  ocean,  resting  after  storms ; 
Or  tones  that  wind  around  the  vaulted  roof, 
And  pointed  arches,  and  retiring  aisles 
Of  some  old,  lonely  minster,  where  the  hand, 
Skillful,  and  moved  with  passionate  love  of  art, 
Plays  o'er  the  higher  keys,  and  bears  alofb 
The  peal  of  bursting  thunder,  and  then  calls, 
By  mellow  touches,  from  the  softer  tubes. 
Voices  of  melting  tenderness,  that  blend 
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With  pure  and  gentle  musings,  till  the  soul, 
Commingling  with  the  melody,  is  borne. 
Rapt,  and  dissolved  in  ecstasy,  to  heaven. 

'Tifl  not  the  chime  and  flow  of  words,  that  move 
In  measured  file,  and  metrical  array ; 
»Tis  not  the  union  of  returning  sounds, 
"Ndr  all  the  pleasing  artifice  of  rhyme,. 
And  quantity,  and  accent,  that  can  give 
This  all-pervading  spirit  to  the  ear. 
Or  blend  it  with  the  movings  of  the  soul. 
'lis  not  the  noisy  babbler,  who  displays, 
In  studied  phrase,  and  ornate  epithet. 
And  rounded  period,  poor  and  vapid  thoughts, 
Which  peep  from  out  the  cumbrous  ornaments 
That  overload  their  littleness.    Its  words 
Are  few,  but  deep  and  solemn ;  and  they  break 
Fresh  from  the  fount  of  feeling,  and  are  full 
Of  all  that  passion,  which,  on  Carmel,  fired 
The  holy  prophet,  when  his  lips  were  coals. 
His  language  winged  with  terror,  as  when  bolts 
Leap  from  the  brooding  tempest,  armed  with  wrath; 
Commissioned  to  affright  us,  and  destroy. 

Passion,  when  deep,  is  still ;  the  glaring  eye, 
That  reads  its  enemy  with  glance  of  fire; 
The  lip,  that  curls  and  writhes  in  bitterness, 
The  brow  contracted,  till  its  wrinkles  hide 
The  keen,  fixed  orbs  that  bum  and  flash  below ; 
The  hand  firm  clinched,  and  quivering,  and  the  foot 
Planted  in  attitude  to  spring,  and  dart 
In  vengeance, — are  the  language  it  employs. 
So  the  poetic  feeling  needs  no  words 
To  give  it  utterance ;  but  it  swells,  and  glows, 
And  revels  in  the  ecstasies  of  soul. 
And  sits  at  banquet  with  celestial  forms. 
The  beings  of  its  own  creation,  Mr 
And  lovely  as  e'er  haunted  wood  and  wave, 
When  earth  was  peopled,  in  its  solitudes, 
With  nymph  and  naiad.    *    *    ♦ 

Its  spirit  is  the  breath  of  Nature,  blown 
Over  the  sleeping  forms  of  clay,  who  else 
Doze  on  through  life  in  blank  stupidity. 
Till  by  its  blast,  as  by  a  touch  of  fire. 
They  rouse  to  lofty  purpose,  and  send  out, 
In  deeds  of  energy,  the  rage  vrithin. 
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Its  seat  is  deeper  in  the  savage  breast 
Than  in  the  man  of  cities ;  in  the  child 
Than  in  maturer  bosoms.    Ait  may  pmne 
Its  rank  and  wild  luxuriance,  jmd  may  train 
Its  strong  out-breakings,  and  its  vehement  gnsts, 
To  soft  refinement  and  amenity ; 
But  all  its  energy  has  vanished,  all 
Its  maddening  and  commanding  spirit  gone, 
And  all  its  tender  touches,  and  its  tones 
Of  soul-dissolving  pathos,  lost  and  hid 
Among  the  measured  notes,  that  move  as  dead 
And  heartless  as  the  puppets  in  a  show. 
Well  I  remember,  in  my  boyish  days. 
How  deep  the  feeling,  when  my  eye  looked  forth 
On  Nature,  in  her  loveliness  and  storms ; 
How  my  heart  gladdened,  as  the  light  of  spring 
Came  from  the  sun,  with  zephyrs,  and  with  showers, 
Waking  the  eaith  to  beauty,  and  the  woods 
To  music,  and  the. atmosphere  to  blow 
Sweetly  and  calmly,  with  its  breath  of  balm. 
O,  how  I  gazed  upon  the  dazzling  blue 
Of  summer's  heaven  of  glory,  and  the  waves, 
That  rolled,  in  bending  gold,  o'er  hill  and  plain ; 
And  on  the  tempest  when  it  issued  forth. 
In  folds  of  blackness,  from  the  northern  sky, 
And  stood  above  the  mountains,  silent,  dark, 
Frowning,  and  terrible ;  then  sent  abroad 
The  lightning,  as  its  herald,  and  the  peal, 
That  rolled  in  deep,  deep  volleys,  round  the  hills. 
The  warning  of  its  coming,  and  the  sound 
That  ushered  in  its  elemental  war  I 
And,  O,  I  stood,  in  breathless  longing  fixed, 
Trembling,  and  yet  not  fearful,  as  the  clouds 
Heaved  their  dark  billows  on  the  roaring  winds 
That  sent,  from  mountain  top,  and  bending  wood, 
A  long,  hoarse  murmur,  like  the  rush  of  waves 
That  burst,  in  foam  and  fury,  on  the  shore. 
Nor  less  the  swelling  of  my  heart,  when  high 
Rose  the  blue  arch  of  autumn,  cloudless,  pure 
As  Nature,  at  her  dawning,  when  she  sprang 
Fresh  from  the  hand  that  wrought  her ;  where  the  eye 
Caught  not  a  speck  upon  the  soft  serene. 
To  stain  its  deep  cerulean,  but  the  cloud. 
That  floated,  like  a  lonely  spirit,  there. 
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White  as  the  snow  of  Zemla,  or  the  foam 
That  on  the  mid-sea  tosses,  cinctm'ed  rounds 
In  easy  undalations,  with  a  belt 
Woven  of  bright  Apollo's  golden  hair. 

These  I  have  seen, 
And  felt  to  madness ;  bat  my  full  heart  gave 
No  utterance  to  the  ineffable  within. 
Words  were  too  weak ;  they  were  unknown ;  but  still 
The  feeling  was  most  poignant :  it  has  gone ; 
And  all  the  deepest  flow  of  sounds,  that  e'er 
Poured,  in  a  torrent  fullness,  from  the  tongue 
Rich  with  the  wealth  of  ancient  bards,  and  stored 
With  all  the  patriarchs  of  British  song 
Hallowed  and  rendered  glorious,  can  not  tell 
Those  feelings  which  have  died  to  live  no  more. 


Ex.CXVJIL—TffEMTJ3TBET0US    VISITOR. 

There  was  a  sound  of  hurrying  feet, 

A  tramp  on  echoing  stairs. 
There  was  a  rush  along  the  aisles, — 

It  was  the  hour  of  prayers. 

And  on,  like  ocean's  midnight  wave, 

The  current  rolled  along. 
When,  suddenly,  a  stranger  form 

Was  seen  amidst  the  throng. 

He  was  a  dark  and  swarthy  man, 

That  uninvited  guest ; 
A  faded  coat  of  bottle-green 

Was  buttoned  round  his  breast. 

There  was  not  one  among  them  all 
Could  say  from  whence  he  came; 

Nor  beardless  boy,  nor  ancient  man. 
Could  tell  the  stranger's  name. 

All  silent  as  the  sheeted  dead, 

In  spite  of  sneer  and  frown, 
Fast  by  a  gray-haired  senior's  side 

He  sat  him  boldly  down. 
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There  was  a  look  of  horror  flashed 

From  out  the  tutor's  eyes : 
When  all  around  him  rose  to  pray, 

The  stranger  did  not  rise ! 

A  murmur  broke  along  the  crowd, 

The  prayer  was  at  an  end, 
With  ringing  heels  and  measured  tread 

A  hundred  forms  descend. 

Through  sounding  aisle,  o'er  grated  stair. 

The  long  procession  formed, 
mi  all  were  gathered  on  the  seats 

Around  the  common's  board. 

That  fearful  stranger  I  down  he  sat 

Unasked,  yet  undismayed ; 
And  on  his  kps  a  rising  smile 

Of  scorn  or  pleasure  played. 

He  took  his  hat  and  hung  it  up. 

With  slow  but  earnest  air ; 
He  stripped  his  coat  from  off  his  back. 

And  placed  it  on  a  chair. 

Then  from  his  nearest  neighbor's  flide 

A  knife  and  plate  he  drew ; 
And,  reaching  out  his  hand  again. 

He  took  his  tea-cup  too. 

How  fled  the  sugar  from  the  bowl  I 

How  sunk  the  azure  cream ! 
Th^  vanished  like  the  shapes  that  float 

Upon  a  summer  dream. 

A  long,  long  draught, — an  out-stretched  hand,— 

And  crackers,  toast,  and  tea. 
They  faded  from  the  stranger's  touch. 

Like  dew  upon  the  sea. 

Then  clouds  were  dark  on  many  a  brow. 

Fear  sat  upon  their  souls. 
And,  in  a  bitter  agony. 

They  clasped  their  buttered  rolls. 
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A  whisper  trembled  through  the  crowd,- 
Who  could  the  stranger  be  ? 

And  some  were  silent,  for  they  thought 
A  cannibal  was  he. 

What,  if  the  creature  should  arise, — 
For  he  was  stout  and  tall, — 

And  swallow  down  a  sophomore, 
Coat,  crowsfoot,  cap,  and  all ! 

All  suddenly  the  stranger  rose ; 

They  sat  in  mute  despair ; 
He  took  his  hat  from  off  the  peg, 

His  coat  fi'om  off  the  chair. 

Four  freshmen  &inted  on  the  seat. 
Six  swooned  upon  the  floor ; 

Yet  on  the  fearful  being  passed. 
And  shut  the  chapel  door. 

There  is  full  many  a  starving  man, 
That  walks  in  bottle-green. 

But  never  more  that  hungry  one 
In  Common'6-hall  was  seen. 

Yet  often  at  the  sunset  hour, 
When  tolls  the  evening  bell, 

The  freshman  lingers  on  the  steps 
That  frightful  tale  to  tell. 


Ex.  OXIX— 2>^^  TH  OF  AG  UILA  R, 

LOOXHAKT 

Fernando,  King  of  Aragon,  before  Granada  lies. 
With  dukes  and  barons  many  a  one,  and  champions  of  em- 
prise; 
With  all  the  captains  of  Castile  that  serve  his  lady's  crown. 
He  drives  Boabdil  from  his  gates,  and  plucks  the  crescent 
down. 

The  cross  is  reared  upon  the  towers,  for  our  Redeemer's  sake : 
The  king  assembles  all  his  powers,  his  triumph  to  partake  • 
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Yet  at  the  royal  banqnet,  there 's  trouble  in  his  eye : — 
^*  Now  speak  thy  wish,  it  shall  be  done,  great  king !"  the  lord- 
lings  cry. 

Then  spake  Fernando: — "Hear,  grandeedl   which  of  ye  aD 

will  go, 
And  give  my  banner  in  the  breeze  of  Alpnxar  to  blow? 
Those  heights  along,  the  Moors  are  strong;   now  who,  by 

dawn  of  day. 
Will  plant  the  cross  their  c&Sa  among,  and  drive  the  dogs  a- 

way  ?" 

Then  champion  on  champion  high,  and  count  on  count  doth 

look; 
And  ^tering  is  the  tongue  of  lord,  and  pale  the  cheek  of 

duke; 
Till  starts  up  brave  Alonzo,  the  knight  of  Aguilar, 
The  lowmost  at  the  royal  board,  but  foremost  still  in  war. 

And  thus  he  speaks : — "  I  pray,  my  lord,  that  none  but  I  may 

go; 
For  I  made  promise  to  the  queen,  your  consort,  long  ago. 
That  ere  the  war  should  have  an  end,  I,  for  her  royal  charms, 
And  for  my  duty  to  her  grace,  would  show  some  feat  of  arms  !*' 

Much  joyed  the  king  these  words  to  hear, — he  bids  Alonzo 

speed ; 
And  long  before  their  revel 's  o*er  the  knight  is  on  his  steed ; 
Alonzo 's  on  his  milk-white  steed,  with  horsemen  in  his  train, 
A  thousand  horse,  a  chosen  band,  ere  dawn  the  hills  to  gain. 

They  ride  along  the  dai*kling  ways,  they  gallop  all  the  night ; 
They  reach  Nevada  ere  the  cock  hath  harbingered  the  Ught ; 
But  ere  they  've  climbed  that  steep  ravine,  the  east  is  glowing 

red, 
And  the  Moors  their  lances  bright  have  seen,  and  Christian 

banners  spread. 

Beyond  the  sands,  between  the  rocks,  where  the  old  cork-treep 

grow. 
The  path  is  rough,  and  mounted  men  must  singly  march  said 

slow; 
There,  o'er  the  path,  the  heathen  range  their  ambuscado^s 

line, — 
High  up  they  wait  for  Aguilar,  as  the  day  begins  to  shine. 
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There  naught  avails  the  eagle  eye  the  guardian  of  Castile, 
The  eye  ot  wisdom,  nor  the  heart  that  fear  might  never  feel, 
The  arm  of  strength  that  wielded  well  the  strong  mace  in  the 

fray, 
Nor  the  broad  plate  from  whence  the  edge  of  falchion  glanced 

away. 

Not  knightly  valor  there  avails,  nor  skill  of  horse  and  spear; 

For  rock  on  rock  comes  rumbling  down  from  cliff  and  cavern 
drear ; 

Down,  down  like  driving  hidl  they  con^e,  and  horse  and  horse- 
men die 

Like  cattle  whose  despair  is  dumb  when  the  fierce  lightnings 
fly. 

Alonzo,  with  a  handful  more,  escapes  into  the  field, 
There,  like  a  lion,  stands  at  bay,  in  yam  besought  to  yield ; 
A  thousand  foes  around  are  seen,  but  none  draws  near  to 

fight : 
Afar,  with  bolt  and  javelin,  they  pierce  the  steadfiist  knight 

A  hundred  and  a  hundred  darts  are  hissing  round  his  head,— 
Had  Aguilar  a  thousand  hearts,  their  blood  had  all  been  shed; 
Faint  and  more  faint  he  staggers  upon  the  slippery  sod, — 
At  last  his  back  is  to  the  earth,  he  gives  his  soul  to  6od« 


Ex.  CXX.--80J!^G   OF  THE   VERM0NTER8. 

The  following  spirited  yersefl  are  taken  from  the  life  of  that  brave  niau 
and  true  patriot,  Ethan  Allen,  and  allude  to  the  contest  going  on  in  1*780,  , 
between  V  ermont,  New  York,  and  New  Hampshire,  with  reference  to  the 
separate  existence  of  Vermont  as  an  independent  state.  The  contest  was 
kept  up4;o  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Congress  being  unable  to  settle 
it,  General  Washington  took  it  in  hand,  and  his  candor  and  good  sense  ef- 
fected, through  Gov.  Chittenden,  what  Congress  could  not  hare  done. 

J.  O.  WHlTTlll- 

Ho  I  all  to  the  borders !  Vennontei-s,  come  down, 
With  your  breeches  of  deer-skin,  and  jackets  of  brown; 
With  your  red  woollen  caps,  and  your  moccasins,  come, 
To  the  gathering  summons  of  trumpet  and  drum  I 

Come  down  with  your  rifles  I — ^let  gray  wolf  and  fox 
Howl  on  in  the  shade  of  their  primitive  rocks ; 
Let  the  bear  feed  securely  from  pig-pen  and  stall ; 
Here 's  two-legged  game  for  your  powder  and  b^l 
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On  oar  south  come  the  Dntchmeiiy  enveloped  in  grease ; 
And  arming  for  battle,  while  canting  of  peace ; 
On  onr  east,  crafty  Meshech  has  gathered  his  band. 
To  hang  up  our  leaders,  and  eat  out  our  land. 

Ho !— all  to  the  rescue  I    For  Satan  shall  work 
No  gains  for  his  legions  of  Hampshire  and  York  I 
They  claim  our  possessions — the  pitiful  knaves — 
The  tribute  we  pay  shall  be  prisons  and  graves  I 

Let  Clinton  and  Ten  Broeck,  with  bribes  in  their  hands. 
Still  seek  to  divide  us,  and  parcel  our  lands ; 
We  've  coats  for  our  traitors,  whoever  they  are ; 
The  warp  is  of  feathers — the  filling  of  tab  I 

Does  the  ''  Old  Bay  State''  threaten  ?•— does  Congress  com- 
ply? 
Swarms  Hampshire  in  arms  on  our  borders  again  ? 
Bark  the  war-dogs  of  Britain  aloud  on  the  lake  ? 
Let  them  come ! — ^what  they  can,  they  are  welcome  to  take. 

What  seek  they  among  us? — ^The  pride  of  our  wealth 
Is  comfort,  contentment,  and  labor  and  health : 
And  lands  which,  as  freemen,  we  only  have  trod. 
Independent  of  all,  save  the  mercies  of  God. 

Yet  we  owe  no  allegiance ;  we  bow  to  no  throne ; 
Our  ruler  is  law,  and  the  law  is  our  own ; 
Our  leaders  themselves  are  our  own  fellow-men, 
Who  can  handle  the  sword,  the  scythe,  or  the  pen. 

Our  wives  are  all  true,  and  our  daughters  are  fair, 

With  their  blue  eyes  of  smiles,  and  their  li^ht  flowing  hair , 

All  brisk  at  their  wheels  till  the  dark  even-&ll  I 

Then  blithe  at  the  sleigh-ride ;  the  husking  and  baU ! 

We  've  sheep  on  the  hill-sides ;  we  've  cows  on  the  plain. 
And  gay-tasseled  cornfields,  and  rank-growing  grain ; 
There  are  deer  on  the  mountains,  and  wood-pigeons  fly 
From  the  crack  of  our  muskets,  like  clouds  m  the  sky. 

And  there 's  fish  in  onr  streamlets  and  rivers,  which  take 
Their  course  from  the  hills  to  our  broad-bosomed  lake ; 
Through  rock-arched  Winooski  the  salmon  leaps  free, 
And  the  portly  shad  follows  all  fresh  from  the  sea. 
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Like  a  sunbeam  the  pickerel  glides  through  his  pool. 
And  the  spotted  trout  sleeps  where  the  water  is  cool. 
Or  darts  from  his  shelter  of  rock  and  of  root 
At  the  beaver's  quick  plunge  or  the  angler's  pursuit. 

And  ours  are  the  mountains  which  awftilly  rise 

Till  they  rest  their  green  heads  on  the  blue  of  the  skies ; 

And  ours  are  the  forests,  unwasted,  unshorn, 

Save  where  the  wild  path  of  the  tempest  is  torn. 

And  though  savage  and  wild  be  this  climate  of  ours. 
And  brief  be  our  season  of  fruits  and  of  flowers, 
Far  dearer  the  blast  round  our  mountains  which  raves. 
Than  the  sweet  summer  zephyr  which  breathes  over  slaves. 

Hurrah  for  Vermont  !  for  the  land  which  we  till 
Must  have  sons  to  defend  her  from  valley  and  hill ; 
Leave  the  harvest  to  rot  on  the  field  where  it  grows. 
And  the  reaping  of  wheat  for  the  reaping  of  foes. 

Far,  fer  from  Michiscoui's  valley,  to  where 
Poosoomsuck  steals  down  from  his  wood-circled  lair. 
From  Schocticook  river  to  Lutterlock  town — 
Ho  I — all  to  the  rescue  I  Vermonters,  come  down. 

Come  York,  or  come  Hampshire — come  traitors  and.  knaves! 
If  ye  rule  o'er  our  land^  ye  shall  rule  o'er  our  graves j 
Our  vow  is  recorded— our  banner  unfurled ; 
In  the  name  of  Vermont,  we  defy  <iU  the  world. 


^3LCXXL'-ff ALLOWED    GROUND. 

What  's  hallowed  ground ! — ^Has  earth  a  clod 
Its  Maker  nieant  not  should  be  trod 
By  man,  the  image  of  his  God, 

Erect  and  free, 
Unscourged  by  Superstition's  rod 

To  bow  the  knee  ? 

That 's  hallowed  ground — ^where,  mourned  and  missed. 
The  lips  repose  our  love  has  kissed ; — 
But  wnere  's  their  memory's  mansion  ?    Is 't 
Yon  church-yard's  bowers  ? 
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No ;  in  ourselves  their  souls  exist, 
A  part  of  ours. 

What  hallows  ground  where  heroes  sleep  ? 
^TiB  not  the  sculptured  piles  you  heap ! 
In  dews  that  heavens  far  distant  weep, 

Their  turf  may  bloom ; 
Or  genii  twine  beneath  the  deep 

Their  coral  tomb. 

But  strew  his  ashes  to  the  wind 

Whose  sword  or  voice  has  served  mankind— 

And  is  he  dead,  whose  glorious  mind 

Lifts  thine  on  high  ? 
To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 

Is  not  to  die. 

Is 't  death  to  fell  for  freedom's  right  ? 
He 's  dead  alone  that  lacks  her  light ! 
And  murder  sullies  in  Heaven's  sight 

The  sword  he  draws : — 
What  can  alone  ennoble  fight  ? 

A  noble  cause ! 

Give  that  I  and  welcome  war  to  brace 

Her  drums !  and  rend  heaven's  reeking  spaoo ! 

The  colors  painted  face  to  fece. 

The  charging  cheer, 
Though  death's  pale  horse  led  on  the  chase, 

Shall  stiU  be  dear ! 

And  place  our  trophies  where  men  kneel 
To  Heaven ! — ^but  Heaven  rebukes  my  zeal ! 
The  cause  of  truth  and  human  weal, 

O  God  above ! 
Transfer  it  from  the  sword's  appeal 

To  peace  and  love  I 

JPeace,  love  I  the  cherubim,  that  join 
Their  spread  wings  o'er  devotion's  shrine ; — 
I*rayers  sound  in  vain,  and  temples  shine 

Where  they  are  not ; — 
The  heart  alone  can  make  divine 

Religion's  spot 
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To  incantations  dost  thou  trust, 
And  pompous  rites  in  domes  august  ? 
See  moldering  stones  and  metal's  rust 

Belie  the  vaunt, 
That  man  can  bless  one  pDe  of  dust 

With  chime  or  chant. 

Fair  stars !  are  not  your  beings  pure  ? 
Can  filn,  can  death  your  worlds  obscure  T 
Else  why  so  swell  the  thoughts  at  your 

Aspect  above  ? 
Te  must  be  Heaven's  that  make  us  sure 

Of  heavenly  love ! 

And  in  your  harmony  sublime 
I  read  the  doom  of  distant  time  ; 
That  man's  regenerate  soul  from  crime 

Shall  yet  be  drawn, 
And  reason  on  his  mortal  dime 

Immortal  dawn. 

What  *s  hallowed  ground  ?    Tis  what  gives  birth 
To  sacred  thoughts  in  souls  of  worth ! — 
Peace  I  independence !  truth !  go  forth 

£arth's  compassed  round ; 
And  your  high-priesthood  shall  make  earth 

AU  hallowed  ground. 


Ex.  Q^XJL—DARKNEaa. 

I  HAD  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream. — 
The  bright  sun  was  extinguished,  and  the  stars 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 
Kayless,  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  eaith 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air ; 
Mom  came,  and  went, — ^and  came,  and  brought  no  day: 
And  men  forgot  their  passions,  in  the  dread 
Of  this  their  desolation ;  and  all  hearts 
Were  chilled  into  a  selfiish  prayer  fi)r  light :    . 
And  they  did  live  by  watch-fires ;  and  the  throneS| 
The  palaces  of  crowned  kings,  the  huts. 
The  habitations  of  all  things  which  dwell, — 
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Were  burnt  for  beacons ;  cities  were  consumed ; 
And  men  were  gathered  round  their  blazing  homes, 
To  look  once  more  into  each  other's  &ce : 
Happy  were  those  who  dwelt  within  the  eye 
Of  me  volcanoes  and  their  mountain  torch. 

And  fearful  hope  was  all  the  world  contained : 
Forests  were  set  on  fire ;  but,  hour  by  hour, 
They  fell  and  fiided ;  and  the  crackling  trunks 
Extinguished  with  a  crash, — ^and  all  was  black* 
The  brows  of  men,  by  the  despairing  light, 
Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  fits 
The  flashes  fell  upon  them.    Some  lay  down, 
And  hid  their  eyes,  and  wept ;  and  some  did  rest 
Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  hands,  and  smiled; 
And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  looked  up 
With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky. 
The  pall  of  ^  past  world ;  and  then  again, 
Witn  curses,  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust, 
And  gnashed  their  teeth  and  howled.    The  wild  birds 

shrieked, 
And,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground. 
And  flap  their  useless  wings :  the  wildest  birds 
Came  tame  and  tremulous ;  and  vipers  crawled 
And  twined  themselves  among  the  multitude. 
Hissing,  but  stingless, — ^they  were  slain  for  food. 

And  War,  which  for  a  moment  was  no  more. 
Did  glut  himself  again : — ^a  meal  was  bought 
With  blood,  and  each  sat  sullenly  apart. 
Gorging  himself  in  gloom ;  no  love  was  left : 
All  earth  was  but  one  thought, — and  that  was  death, 
ImmedLite  and  inglorious ;  and  men 
Died,  and  their  bones  were  tombless  as  their  flesh ; 
The  meager  by  the  meager  were  devoured ; 
Even  dogs  assailed  their  masters, — ^all,  save  one, 
And  he  was  faithful  to  a  corse,  and  kept 
The  birds,  and  beasts,  and  ^mished  men,  at  bay, 
Till  hunger  clung  them,  or  the  dropping  dead 
Lured  their  lank  jaws ;  himself  sought  out  no  food. 
But,  mth  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan. 
And  a  quick,  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand 
Which  answered  not  with  a  caress, — he  died. 

U 
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The  crowd  was  famished  by  degrees ;  but  two 
Of  an  enormous  city  did  survive, 
And  they  were  enemies ;  they  met  beside 
The  djring  embers  of  an  altar-place, 
Where  had  been  heaped  a  mass  of  holy  things 
For  an  unholy  usage  ;  they  raked  up, 
And,  shivering,  scraped,  with  their  cold,  skeleton  handfl^ 
The  feeble  ashes ;  and  their  feeble  breath 
Blew  for  a  little  life,  and  made  a  flame, 
Which  was  a  mockery ;  then  they  lifted  up 
Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 
Each  other's  aspects, — saw,  and  shrieked,  and  died, — 
Even  of  then*  mutual  hideousness  they  died, 
Unknowing  who  he  was  upon  whose  brow 
Famine  had  written ^endf.    The  world  was  void ; 
The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump, — 
Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless, — 
A  lump  of  death, — a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean,  all  stood  still ; 
And  nothing  stirred  within  their  silent  depths : 
Ships,  sailorless,  lay  rotting  on  the  sea, 
And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal ;  as  they  dropped. 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge : 
The  waves  were  dead ;  the  tides  were  in  their  grave ; 
The  moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  before ; 
The  winds  were  withered  in  the  stagnant  air ; 
And  the  clouds  perished :  Darkness  had  no  need 
Of  aid  from  them ;  she  was  the  imiverse. 


Ex.  CXXlll—TirJS    DEMON    SHIP. 

HOODu 

'T  WAS  off  the  Wash — ^the  sun  went  down — ^the  sea  looked 

black  and  grim, 
For  stormy  clouds,  with  murky  fleece,  were  mustering  at  the 

brim; 
Titanic  shades !  enormous  gloom  I — as  if  the  solid  night 
Of  Erebus  ro^^e  suddenly  to  seize  upon  the  light  I 
It  was  a  time  for  mariners  to  boar  a  wary  eye, 
With  such  a  dark  conspiracy  between  the  sea  and  sky ! 
Down  went  my  helm — close  reefed — the  tack  held  freely  i 

my  hand — 
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With  ballast  snng  I  put  about,  and  scudded  for  the  land. 
Lioud  hissed  the  sea  beneath  her  lee ;  my  little  boat  flew  fiist, 
But  faster  still  the  rushing  storm  came,  Dome  upon  the  blast. 
liord  !  what  a  roaring  hurricane  beset  the  straming  sail ! 
What  furious  sleet,  with  level  drift,  and  fierce  assaults  of  hail  I 
What  darksome  cayems  yawned  before  I  what  jagged  steeps 

behind ! 
Liike  battle-steeds,  with  foamy  manes,  wild  tossing  in  the 

wind. 
Hach  after  each  sank  down  astern,  exhausted  in  the  chase, 
Sut  where  it  sank  another  rose,  and  galloped  in  its  place ; 
As  black  as  night — ^they  turned  to  white,  and  cast  agsunst 

the  cloud 
A  snowy  sheet,  as  if  each  surge  upturned  a  sailor's  shroud : 
Still  flew  my  boat ;  alas  I  alas  I  her  course  was  nearly  run  I 
Behold  yon  fetal  billow  rise — ^ten  billows  heaped  in  one  1 
With  fearful  speed  the  dreary  mass  came  rolhng,  rolling  &st. 
As  if  the  scooping  sea  contained  one  only  wave,  at  last ! 
Still  on  it  came,  with  horrid  roar,  a  swift-pursuing  graye ; 
It  seemed  as  though  some  cloud  had  turned  its  hugeness  to  a 

wave! 
Its  briny  sleet  began  to  beat  beforehand  in  my  face — 
I  felt  the  rearward  keel  begin  to  climb  its  swelling  base ! 
I  saw  its  Alpine  hoaiy  head  impending  oyer  mine  I 
Another  pulse,  and  down  it  rushed,  an  avalanche  of  brine  1 
!Brief  pause  had  I  on  God  to  cry,  or  think  of  wife  and  home ; 
The  waters  closed — ^nd  when  I  shrieked,  I  shrieked  below 

the  foam ! 
Beyond  that  rush  I  have  no  hint  of  any  after-deed — 
For  I  was  tossing  on  the  waste,  as  senseless  as  a  weed. 
"  Where  am  I  ?    In  the  breathing  world,  or  in  the  world  of 

death  ?» 
W^ith  sharp  and  sudden  pang  I  drew  another  biith  of  breath ; 
!My  eyes  drank  in  a  doubtful  light,  my  ears  a  doubtful  sound ; 
And  was  that  ship  a  real  ship  whose  tackle  seemed  around  ? 
A  xnoon^  as  if  the  earthly  moon,  was  shining  up  aloft ; 
But  were  those  eyes  the  eyes  of  man  that  looked  against  my 

6wn? 

0  I  never  may  the  moon  again  disclose  me  such  a  sight 
As  met  my  gaze,  when  first  I  looked  on  that  accursed  night  I 

1  'ire  seen  a  thousand  horrid  shapes,  begot  of  fierce  extremes 
Of  fever;  and  most  ftightful  things  have  haunted  in  my 

dreams — 
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Hyenas,  cats,  blood-loving  bats,  and  apes  with  hateM  stare, 
Pernicious  snakes,  and  shaggy  bulls,  the  lion,  and  she-besu*, 
Strong  enemies,  with  Judas  looks,  of  treachery  and  spite — 
Detested  features,  hardly  dimmed  and  banished  by  the  light ! 
Pale-sheeted  ghosts,  wiUi  gory  locks,  upstarting  from  uieir 

tombs — 
All  fantasies  and  images,  that  flit  in  midnight  glooms — 
Hags,  goblins,  demons,  lemures,  have  made  me  all  aghast, — 
But  nothing  like  that  Grimly  One  who  stood  beside  the 

mast! 
His  cheek  was  black — ^his  brow  was  black — ^his  eyes  and  hair 

as  dark : 
His  hand  was  black,  and  where  it  touched  it  left  a  sable 

mark; 
Hia  throat  was  black,  his  vest  the  same,  and  when  I  looked 

beneath. 
His  breast  was  black — all,  all  was  black,  except  his  grinmng 

teeth. 
His  sooty  crew  were  like  in  hues,  as  black  as  Afric  slaves  1 
O,  horror  I  e'en  the  ship  was  black,  that  plowed  the  mky 

waves  I 
"Alasl"  I  cried,  "for  love  of  truth  and  blessed,  mercy's 

sake. 
Where  am  I  ?  in  what  dreadful  ship  P  upon  what  dread&l 

lake? 
What  shape  is  that,  so  very  giim,  and  black  as  any  coal  ? 
It  is  Mahound,  the  Evil  One,  and  he  has  gained  my  soul ! 
O,  mother  dear !  my  tender  nurse  I  dear  meadows  that  be- 
guiled 
My  happy  days,  when  I  was  yet  a  little  sinless  child — 
My  mother  dear — ^my  native  fields,  I  never  more  shall  see : 
I  'm  sailing  in  the  Devil's  ship,  upon  the  Devil's  sea !" 
Loud  lauded  that  sable  mariner,  and  loudly  in  return 
His  sooty  crew  sent  forth  a  laugh  that  rang  from  stem  to 

stem — 
A  dozen  pair  of  grimly  cheeks  were  crumpled  on  the  nonce — 
As  many  sets  of  grinning  teeth  came  shming  out  at  once : 
A  dozen  gloomy  shapes  at  once  enjoyed  the  merry  fit,  * 
With  shnek  and  yell,  and  oaths  as  weU,  like  demons  of  the 

pit. 
They  crowed  their  fill,  and  then  the  chief  made  answer  for 

the  whole, — 
"  Our  skins,"  said  he,  "  are  black,  ye  see,  because  we  carry 

coal; 
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You  'H  find  your  mother,  sure  enongh,  and  all  your  native 

fields — 

For  this  here  ship  has  picked  yon  up — the  *  Mary  Ann,*  of 

Shields !'» 


Ex.  CXXIV.—TSE  BARON' 8  LAST  BANQUST. 

ALBERT  0.   OftXZIIX. 

CisB  a  low  conch  the  setting  son  had  thrown  its  latest  ray, 
Where,  in  his  last  strong  agony,  a  dying  warrior  lay, — 
mie  stem  old  Baron  Rudiger,  whose  mime  had  ne'er  been 

bent 
By  wasting  pain,  till  time  and  toil  its  iron  strength  had  spent. 

^^  They  come  aronnd  vol^  here,  and  say  my  days  of  life  are 

o'er, — 
That  I  shall  mount  my  noble  steed  and  lead  my  band  no 

more ; 
They  come,  and,  to  my  ^xeard,  they  dare  to  tell  me  now  that 

Their  own  liege  lord  .<hu|  master  bom,  that  I — ha!  ha  I — 

must  die. 

**  And  what  is  death  ?    I  '»a  dared  him  oft,  before  the  Pay- 

nim  spear ; 
Think  ye  he 's  entered  pt  wv  gate — ^has  come  to  seek  me 

here? 
I  've  met  him,  ^ed  him.  jusom^  him,. when  the  fight  was 

raging  hot ; — 
I  '11  try  his  might,  I  »11  brave  hi«  power  I— defy,  and  fear  him 

not! 

*'  Ho !  sound  the  tocdn  from  my  tower,  and  fire  the  cnlverin ; 

Bid  each  retainer  arm  with  speed  •  calx  every  vassal  in. 

Up  with  my  banner  on  the  wall. — ^the  banquet-board  pre- 
pare,— 

Tlirow  wide  the  portal  of  my  hall,  and  bring  my  armor 
there !" 

An  hundred  hands  were  busy  then:  the  banquet  torth  was 

spread, 
.And  rung  the  heavy  oaken  floor  with  many  a  martiAX  fved  * 
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While  from  the  rich,  dark  tracery,  along  the  vaulted  wall. 
Lights  gleamed  on  harness,  plume  and  spear,  o'er  the  proud 
old  Gothic  hall. 

Fast  hurrying  through  the  outer  gate,  the  mailed  retainers 

poured. 
On  tnrough  the  portal's  frowning  arch,  and  thronged  around 

the  board ; 
While  at  its  head,  within  his  dark,  carved,  oaken  chair  of 

state. 
Armed  cap-a-pie,  stem  Rudiger,  with  girded  Mchion,  sat. 

"  Fill  every  beaker  up,  my  men ! — ^pour  forth  the  cheerio^ 

wine! 
There  *s  life  and  strength  in  every  drop, — ^thanksgiving  to 

the  vine ! 
Are  ye  all  there,  my  vassals  true  ? — ^nune  eyes  are  waxing 

dim: 
FiU  round,  my  tried  and  fearless  ones,  each  goblet  to  the 

bnm! 

"Ye 're  there,  but  yet  I  see  you  notl^forth  draw  eadi 

trusty  sword, 
And  let  me  hear  your  faithful  steel  clash  once  around  my 

board ! 
I  hear  it  faintly  I — ^louder  yet  1     What  clogs  my  heavy 

breath  ? 
Up,  all  I — and  shout  for  Rudiger,  *  Pefiance  unto  death  1' " 

Bowl  rang  to  bowl,  steel  clanged  to  steel,  and  rose  a  deafen- 
ing cry, 

That  made  the  torches  flare  around,  and  shook  the  flags  on 
high: 

"  Ho !  cravens !  do  ye  fear  him  ?  Slaves  I  traitors !  have  ye 
flown? 

Ho !  cowards,  have  ye  left  me  to  meet  him  here  alone  ? 

"  But  I  defy  him  I — ^let  him  come !"    Down  rang  the  massy 

cup. 
While  from  its  sheath  the  ready  blade  came  flashing  half-way 

up;        ^ 
And,  with  the  black  and  heavy  plumes  scarce  trembling  on 

his  head. 
There,  in  his  dark,  cai-ved,  oaken  chair,  old  Rudiger 

dead! 
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Ex.  CXXV.-7!ffjr  FIELD  OF  TALAVSRA. 


moir. 


Awake,  ye  sons  of  Spain !  awake  I  advance  I 
Lo  I  Chivalry,  your  ancient  goddess,  cries ; 
But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  her  thirsty  lance, 
Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  skies : 
Now  on  the  smoke  of  blazing  bolts  she  flies, 
And  speaks  in  thunder  through  yon  engine's  roar : 
In  every  peal  she  calls — "  Awake  I  arise  I" 
Say,  is  her  voice  more  feeble  than  of  yore, 
When  her  war-song  was  heard  on  Andalusia's  shore  ? 

Hark!  heard  you  not  those  hoofs,  of  dreadful  note? 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath  ? 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  saber  smote ; 
Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyi-ants  and  tyrants'  slaves?  the  fires  of  death. 
The  bale-fires  flash  on  high : — ^from  rock  to  rock 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe, 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc, 
Red  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the  shock. 

Lo  I  where  the  giant  on  the  mountain  stands, 
His  blood-red  tresses  deepening  in  the  sun. 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands. 
And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon ; 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fixed,  now  anon 
Flashing  a^,— and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done ; 
For  on  this  mom  three  potent  nations  meet, 
To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most  sweet. 

Three  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice ; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high ; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  skies ; 
The  shouts  are  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory  I 
The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain, 
Are  met — as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die — 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain. 
And  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain. 

There  shall  they  rot — ^Ambition's  honored  fools 
Yes,  Honor  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay ! 
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• 

Vain  sophistry !  in  these  behold  the  tools, 
The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
W  ith  human  hearts — ^to  what  ? — a  dream  alone. 
Can  despots  compass  aught  that  hails  their  sway? 
Or  call  with  tmtii  one  span  of  earth  their  own, 
Save  that  wherein  at  last  ikej  crumble  bone  by  bone. 


Ex.  CXXVL-TiT^  PRISONER  FOR  DEBT. 

JOHN  «L 

Look  on  him^-through  his  dungeon  grate, 

Feebly  and  cold,  the  morning  light 
Comes  stealing  round  him,  dim  and  late. 

As  if  it  loathed  the  sight. 
Reclining  on  his  strawy  bed 
His  hand  upholds  his  drooping  bead — 
His  bloodless  cheek  is  seamed  and  hard, 
Unshorn,  his  gray,  neglected  beard  ; 
And  o'er  his  bony  lingers  flow 
His  long,  disheveled  locks  of  snow. 

What  has  the  gray-haired  prisoner  done  ? 

Has  murder  stamed  his  hands  with  gore  ? 
Not  so :  his  crime's  a  fouler  one : 

Qod  made  the  old  man  poor  t 
For  this  he  shares  a  felon's  cell — 
The  fittest  earthly  type  of  hell  I 
For  this — ^the  boon  for  which  he  poured 
His  young  blood  on  the  invader's  sword. 
And  counted  light  the  fearful  cost — 
His  blood-gained  liberty  is  lost ! 

And  so,  for  such  a  place  of  rest. 

Old  prisoner,  poured  thy  blood  as  rain 
On  Concord's  field  and  Bunker's  crest. 

And  Saratoga's  plain  ? 
Look  forth,  thou  man  of  many  scars. 
Through  thy  dim  dungeon's  iron  bars! 
It  must  be  joy,  in  sooth,  to  see 
Yon  monument  upreared  to  thee — 
Piled  granite  and  a  prison  cell — 
The  land  repays  thy  service  well  I 
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60,  ring  the  bells  and  fire  the  guns, 

And  fling  the  starry  banner  oat ; 
Shout  "  Freedom  I'*  till  your  lisping  ones 

Give  back  their  cradle  shout : 
Let  boasted  eloquence  declaim 
Of  honor,  liberty,  and  fame ; 
Still  let  the  poet's  strain  be  heard. 
With  "glory"  for  each  second  word. 
And  every  thing  with  breath  agree 
To  praise  "  our  glorious  liberty  1" 

And  when  the  patriot  cannon  jars 

The  prison's  cold  and  ^loom^  wall, 
And  through  its  grates  the  stripes  and  stara 

Rise  on  the  wind,  and  fall — 
Think  ye  that  prisoner's  aged  ear 
Rejoices  in  the  general  cheer  ? 
Think  ye  his  dim  and  failing  eye 
Is  kindled  at  your  pageantry  ? 
Sorrowing  of  soul,  and  chained  of  limb, 
What  is  your  carnival  to  him  ? 


Ex.  oxxvn.— riTJF  bells, 

.    BDOAE  A.  rv^. 

Heab  the  sledges  with  the  bells, — 
Silver  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells  I 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle 

In  the  icy  air  of  night  I 
While  the  stars  that  overspiinkle 
All  the  heavens,  seem  to  twingle 
With  a  cry^stalliqe  delight ; 
Keepmg  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 

From  the  bells, 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells, — 
Golden  bells! 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells  I 

11* 
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Through  the  balmy  air  of  night, 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight  1 
From  the  molten  golden  notes, 

And  all  in  tune, 
What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle  dove,  that  listens,  while  she  gloats 
On  the  moon  I 
Oh!  from  out  the  sounding  cells, 
What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells  f 

How  it  swells  I 
How  it  dwells 
On  the  ftiture  I — ^how  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringmg 
^  Of  the  bells,  ^ 
To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells ! 

Hefu:  the  loud  alarum  bells, — 
Brazen  bells  I 
What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  tnrbulency  tells ! 
In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  affright ! 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak. 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek, 
Out  of  time, 
In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire. 
In  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and  frantic  fire. 
Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher, 
With  a  desperate  desire. 
And  a  resolute  endeavor 
Now — now  to  sit,  or  never. 
By  the  side  of  the  pale-faced  moon. 
Oh!  the  bells! 
What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 
Of  despair! 

How  they  clang,  and  dash,  and  roar ! 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air! 
Yet  the  ear  it  fuUy  knows. 
By  the  twanging 
And  the  clanging. 
How  the  danger  ebbs  and  flows ; 
Yet  the  ear  distinctly  tells. 
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In  the  jangling 
And  the  wrangling. 
How  the  danger  sinks  and  swells, 
By  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  in  the  anger  of  the  bells,-* 
In  the  clamor  and  the  clangor  of  £e  bells ! 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells, — 
Iron  bells  I 
What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their  monody  compels! 
In  the  silence  of  the  night, 
How  we  shiver  with  affright 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tone  I 
For  every  sound  that  floats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throats, 

Is  a  groan. 
And  the  people — ^ah  I  the  people  I — 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple. 

All  alone, 
And  who,  tolling,  tolling,  tolling. 

In  that  muffled  monotone. 
Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 

On  the  human  heart  a  stone : 
They  are  neither  man  nor  woman,— 
Thfsy  are  neither  brute  nor  human ; 

They  are  ghouls ; 
And  their  king  it  is  who  tolls ; 
And  he  rolls, 
A  p»an  from  the  bells  I 
And  his  merry  bosom  swells 

With  the  psean  of  the  bells  I 
And  he  dances,  and  he  yells ; 

Keeping  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  paaan  of  the  bells, — 
Keeping  time. 
As  he  knells. 
In  a  happy  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  rolling  of  the  bells, — 
To  the  tolling  of  the  bells, — 
To  ih^  <noaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 
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Ex.  CXXVUL-^THH  MOSQUITO. 

WILUAM  ODLLKN   BKTAMT. 

Faib  insect  I  that,  with  thread-like  legs  spread  out. 

And  blood-extracting  bill,  and  filmy  wing, 
Dost  murmur,  as  thou  slowly  sail'st  about. 

In  pitiless  ears  full  many  a  plaintive  thing, 
And  tell  how  little  our  large  veins  should  bleed, 
Would  we  but  yield  them  to  thy  bitter  need. 

Unwillingly,  I  own,  and,  what  is  worse, 

Full  angiily  men  hearken  to  thy  plaint ; 
Thou  gettest  many  a  brush  and  many  a  curse. 

For  saying  thou  art  gaunt,  and  starved,  and  faint : 
Even  the  old  beggar,  while  he  asks  for  food. 
Would  kill  thee,  hapless  stranger,  if  he  could. 

I  call  thee  stranger,  for  the  town,  I  ween. 

Has  not  the  honor  of  so  proud  a  birth — 
Thou  comest  from  Jersey  meadows,  fresh  and  green. 

The  offspring  of  the  godis,  though  bom  on  earth ; 
For  Titan  was  thy  sire,  and  Mr  was  she. 
The  ocean-nymph  that  nursed  thy  in&ncy. 

Beneath  the  rushes  was  thy  cradle  swung, 

And  when,  at  length,  thy  gauzy  wings  grew  strong. 

Abroad  to  gentle  airs  their  folds  were  Sung, 
Rose  in  me  sky,  and  bore  thee  soft  along ; 

The  south  wind  breathed  to  waft  tihee  on  thv  way. 

And  danced  and  shone  beneath  the  billowy  bay. 

Calm  rose  a&r  the  city  spires,  and  thence 

Came  the  deep  murmur  of  its  throng  of  men,  | 

And  as  its  grateful  odors  met  thy  sense,  I 

They  seemed  the  perfumes  of  thy  native  fen.  j 

Fair  lay  its  crowded  streets,  and  at  the  sight 
Thy  tiny  song  grew  shriller  with  delight. 

At  length  thy  pinion  fluttered  in  Broadway — 

Ah,  there  were  Mrj  steps,  and  white  necks  kissed 

By  wanton  airs,  and  eyes  whose  killing  ray 

Shone  through  the  snowy  vails  like  stars  through  mist ; 

And  fresh  as  mom,  on  many  a  cheek  and  chin, 

Bloomed  the  bright  blood  through  the  transparent 
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Sure  these  were  Aghta  to  tempt  an  anchorite ! 

What !  do  I  hear  thy  slender  voice  complain  ? 
Thou  wailest  when  I  talk  of  beauty's  light, 

As  if  it  brought  the  memory  of  pain ; 
Thou  art  a  wayward  being — well — come  near, 
And  pour  thy  tale  of  sorrow  in  my  ear. 

What  say'st  thou,  slanderer  I — ^rouge  makes  thee  mck? 

And  China  Bloom  at  best  is  sorry  food? 
And  Rowland's  Kalydor,  if  laid  on  thick, 

Poisons  the  thirsty  wretch  that  bores  for  blood  ? 
Go  1  't  was  a  just  reward  that  met  thy  crime — 
But  shun  the  sacrilege  another  time. 

That  bloom  was  made  to  look  at — not  to  touch ; 

To  worship— not  approach — ^that  radiant  white ; 
And  well  might  sudden  vengeance  light  on  such 

As  dared,  Uke  thee,  most  impiously  to  bite. 
Thou  should'st  have  gazed  at  distance,  and  admired — • 
Murmured  thy  admiration,  and  retired. 

Thou  'rt  welcome  to  the  town — ^but  why  come  here 
To  bleed  a  brother  poet,  gaunt  like  thee  ? 

Alas !  the  little  blood  I  have  is  dear. 

And  thin  will  be  the  banquet  drawn  from  me. 

Look  round — ^the  pale-eyed  sisters  in  my  ceU, 

Thy  old  acquaintance,  song  and  fiunine,  dweU. 

Try  some  plump  alderman,  and  suck  the  blood 
Enriched  by  generous  wine  and  costly  meat ; 

On  well-fiUed  sldns,  sleek  as  thy  native  mud, 
Fix  thy  light  pump,  and  press  thy  freckled  feet : 

Go  to  the  men  for  whom,  in  ocean's  halls. 

The  oyster  breeds,  and  the  green  turtle  sprawls. 

There  corks  are  drawn,  and  the  red  vintage  flows, 
To  fill  the  swelling  veins  for  thee,  and  now 

The  ruddy  cheek,  and  now  the  ruddier  nose 

ShaU  tempt  thee,  as  thou  flittest  round  the  brow ; 

And  when  the  hour  of  sleep  its  quiet  brings, 

No  angry  hand  shall  rise  to  bilish  thy  wings. 
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Ex.  0XXIX--i2  UM'S  MA  NIA  C. 

Why  am  I  thus  ?  the  maniac  cried, 
Confined  'mid  crazy  people  ?    Why  ? 

I  am  not  mad — ^knave,  stand  aside  I 
I  'U  have  my  freedom,  or  I  '11  die ; 

It 's  not  for  cure  that  here  I  've  come ; 

I  tell  thee,  all  I  want  is  rum — 
I  must  have  rum ! 

Sane  ?  yes,  and  have  been  all  the  while ; 

Why,  then,  tormented  thus  ?    'Tis  sad : 
Why  chined,  and  held  in  duress  vile  ? 

The  men  who  brought  me  here  were  mad ; 
I  will  not  stay  where  specters  come ; 
Let  me  go  home :  I  must  have  rum — 
I  must  have  rum ! 

'TIS  he  I  tis  he !  my  aged  sire ! 

What  has  disturbed  thee  in  thy  grave  ? 
Why  bend  on  me  that  eye  of  fii'e  ? 

W  hy  torment,  since  thou  canst  not  save  ? 
Back  to  the  church-yard  whence  you  've  come ! 
Return,  return !  but  send  me  rum — 
O,  send  me  rum ! 

Why  is  my  mother  musing  there, 

On  that  same  consecrated  spot, 
Where  once  she  taught  me  words  of  prayer? 

But  now  ishe  hears,  she  heeds  me  not. 
Mute  in  her  winding-sheet  she  stands ; 
Cold,  cold,  I  feel  her  icy  hands — 
Her  icy  liands  I 

She 's  vanished ;  but  a  dearer  friend, 

I  know  her  by  her  angel  smile, 
Has  come  her  partner  to  attend, 

His  hours  of  misery  to  beguile ; 
Haste !  haste !  loved  one,  and  set  me  free ; 
'T  were  heaven  to  'scape  from  hence  to  theo— 
From  hence  to  thee. 

She  does  not  hear ;  away  she  flies. 

Regardless  of  the  chain  I  wear. 
Back  to  her  mansion  in  the  skies. 

To  dwell  with  kindred  spirits  there. 
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Why  has  she  gone?    Why  did  she  come? 

0  God,  I  'm  ruined  I    Give  me  ram ! 

O,  give  me  rum ! 

Hark !  hark !  for  bread  my  children  cry, 

A  cry  that  diinks  my  spirits  up ; 
But  'tis  in  vain,  in  vain  to  try ; 

0  give  me  back  the  drunkard's  cup ! 
My  hps  are  parched,  my  heart  is  sad ; 
This  cursed  chain !  't  will  make  me  mad — 

'T  will  make  me  mad  I 

It  wont  wash  out,  that  crimson  stain  I 

1  've  scoured  those  spots,  and  made  them  white ; 
Blood  re&ppears  again,  again. 

Soon  as  the  morning  brings  the  light ! 
When  from  my  sleepless  couch  I  come, 
To  see — to  feel — O  give  me  rum ! 
I  must  have  rum ! 

'T  was  there  I  beard  his  piteous  cry, 

And  stkW  his  last  imploring  look. 
But  steeled  my  heart,  and  bade  him  die, 

Then  from  him  golden  treasures  took ; 
Accursed  treasure !  stinted  sum ! 
Reward  of  guilt !    Give,  give  me  rum — 
O,  give  me  rum ! 

Hark !  still  I  hear  that  piteous  wail ; 

Before  my  eyes  his  specter  stands ; 
And  when  it  frowns  on  me  I  quail ! 

O,  I  would  fly  to  other  lands ! 
But,  that  pursuing,  there  't  would  come ; 
There 's  no  escape  I     O,  give  me  rum — 
O,  give  me  rum ! 

Guard,  guard  those  windows !  bar  that  door ! 

Yonder  I  armed  bandits  see ! 
They  've  robbed  my  house  of  all  its  store, 

-Ajid  now  return  to  murder  me  ; 
They  're  breaking  in !  do  n't  let  them  come ! 
Di-ive,  drive  them  hence  1  but  give  me  rum  I 
O,  give  me  rum ! 

1  stake  again  ?  not  I ;  no  more, 
Heaitless,  accursed  gamester,  no ! 
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I  staked  with  thee  my  all  before, 
Aad  from  thy  den  a  beggar  go  I 

Go  where  ?    A  suicide  to  hell  I 
And  leave  my  orphan  children  here, 

la  rags  and  wretchedness  to  dwell, 
A  doom  their  &ther  can  not  bear. 

Will  no  one  pity  ?  no  one  come  ? 

Not  thou ;  O  come  not,  man  of  prayer  I 
Shut  that  dread  volume  in  thy  hand ; 

For  me  damnation 's  written  there — 
No  drunkard  can  in  judgment  stand  I 

Talk  not  of  pardon  there  revealed ; 

No,  not  to  me,  it  is  too  late ; 
My  sentence  is  already  sealed ; 

Tears  never  blot  the  book  of  fate ; 
Too  late,  too  late  these  tidings  come ; 
There  is  no  hope  I     O  give  me  rum  1 
I  must  have  rum  I 

See  how  that  rug  those  reptiles  soil  I 
They  're  crawling  o'er  me  in  my  bed  1 

I  feel  their  clammy,  snaky  coil 
On  every  limb— around  my  head ; 

With  forked  tongue  I  see  them  play ; 

T  hear  them  hiss — ^tear  them  away  I 
Tear  them  away ! 

A  fiend!  a  fiend  I  with  many  a  dart, 

Glares  on  me  with  his  blood-shot  eye, 
And  aims  his  missiles  at  my  heart,— 

O,  whither,  whither  shall  I  fly  I 
Fly  ?  no,  it  is  no  time  for  flight  I 

Fiend  1  I  know  thy  hellish  purpose  well  I 
Avaunt,  avaunt,  thou  hated  sprite. 

And  hie  thee  to  thy  native  hell  I 

He 's  gone  I  he 's  gone  I  and  I  am  free ; 

He 's  gone,  the  faithless,  braggart  Uar ; 
He  said  he  'd  come  to  summon  me — 

See  there  again,  my  bed 's  on  fire  I 
Fire  1  water  I  help !     O  haste,  I  die ! 

The  flames  are  kindling  round  my  head ! 
This  smoke ! — ^I  'm  strangling  I — can  not  fly ! 

O,  snatch  me  from  this  burning  bed  I 
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There,  there  again  I  that  demon  '$  there, 

Crouching  to  make  a  fresh  attack; 
See  how  his  flaming  eye-balls  glare  I 

Thou  fiend  of  fiends,  what 's  brought  thee  back  ? 
Back  in  thy  car  ?  for  whom  ?  for  where  ? 

He  smiles,  he  beckons  me  to  come ; 
What  are  those  words  thou'st  written  there? — 

"  In  hell  they  never  want  for  rum  I" 
Not  want  for  rum  ?    Read  that  again ! 

I  feel  the  spell !  haste,  drive  me  down 
Where  rum  is  free,  where  revelers  reign. 

And  I  can  wear  the  drunkard's  crown. 

Accept  thy  proffer,  fiend  ?    I  will, 

And  to  thy  drmiken  banquet  come ; 
Fill  the  great  cauldron  from  thy  still 

With  boiling,  burning,  fiery  rum ; 
There  will  I  quench  this  hon-id  thirst. 

With  boon  companions  drink  and  dwell. 
Nor  plead  for  rum,  as  here  I  must — 

There 's  liberty  to  drink  in  hell  I 

Thus  raved  that  maniac  rum  had  made ; 

Then  starting  from  his  haunted  bed. 
On,  on  I  ye  demons,  on  I  he  said, 

Then  silent  sunk — ^his  soul  had  fled. 
Scoffer,  beware  I  he  in  that  shroud. 
Was  once  a  temperate  drinker,  too ! 


Ex.OXXX.^BEBirARDO  DEL    OAEPIO. 

^  HBS.  HKHAKa 

GITbb  warrior  bowed  his  crested  head,  and  tamed  his  heart  of 

fire, 
^nd  sued  the  haughty  king  to  free  his  long-impi'isoned  sire ; 
**  I  bring  thee  here  my  fortress-keys,  I  bring  my  captive  train, 
X    pledge  thee  faith,  my  liege,  my  lord !— Oh  1  break  my  fii- 

ther's  chain !»' 

*^  Sise,  rise  I  even  now  thy  fiither  comes,  a  ransomed  man, 

this  day  I 
SConnt  thy  good  horse ;  and  thou  and  I  wiU  meet  him  on  his 

way.*' 
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Then  lightly  rose  that  loyal  son,  and  bounded  on  his  steed, 
And  urged,  as  if  with  lance  in  rest,  the  charger's  foamy 
speed. 

And  lo !  from  &r,  as  on  they  pressed,  there  came  a  glittering 

band, 
With  one  that  'midst  them  stately  rode,  as  a  leader  in  the 

land: 
"  Now  haste,  Bernardo,  haste  I  for  there,  in  very  truth,  is  he, 
The  Either  whom  thy  &ithful  heart  hath  yearned  so  long  to 

see." 

His  dark  eye  flashed,  his  proud  breast  heaved,  his  cheek's  hue 

came  and  went ; 
He  reached  the  gray-haired  chieftain's  side,  and  there,  diflr 

mounting,  bent; 
A  lowly  knee  to  earth  he  bent,  his  father's  hand  ho  took — 
What  waa  there  in  its  touch  that  all  his  fiery  spirit  shook? 

That  hand  was  cold, — a  frozen  thing, — ^it  di'opped  from  his 

like  lead ! 
He  looked  up  to  the  face  above, — ^the  face  was  of  the  dead ! 
A  plume  waved  o'er  the  noble  brow, — ^the  brow  was  fixed 

and  white : 
He  met,  at  last,  his  fiither's  eyes, — but  in  them  was  do  sight ! 

Up  fi'om  the  ground  he  sprang  and  gazed ; — but  who  could 

paint  that  gaze  ? 
They  hushed  their  very  heaits,  that  saw  its  horror  and 

amaze : — 
They  might  have  chained  him,  as  before  that  stony  form  he 

stood ; 
For  the  power  was  stiicken  from  his  arm,  and  from,  his  lip 

the  blood.  * 

"  Father !"  at  length  he  murmured  low,  and  wept  like  child- 
hood then : 

Talk  not  of  grief  till  thou  hast  seen  the  tears  of  warlike  men! 

He  thought  on  all  his  glorious^  hopes,  and  all  his  young  re- 
nown,— 

He  flung  his  falchion  fl*om  his  side,  and  in  the  dust  sat  down. 

Then  covering  with  his  steel-gloved  hands  his  darkly  mourn- 
ful brow, 

"  No  more,  there  is  no  more,"  he  said, "  to  lift  the  sword  for, 
now; — 


I 
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My  king  is  £klse, — mj  hope  betrayed  I    My  &ther — ^Oh !  the 

worth, 
The  glory,  and  the  loveliness,  are  passed  away  from  earth  I 

"  I  thought  to  stand  where  banners  waved,  my  sire,  bedde 

thee,  yet ! 
I  would  that  there  our  kindred  blood  on  Spain's  free  soil  had 

met! 
Thou  wouldst  have  known  my  spirit,  then; — ^for  thee  my 

fields  were  won ; 
And  thou  hast  peiished  in  thy  chains,  as  though  thou  hadst 

no  son !" 

Then,  starting  from  the  ground  once  more,  he  seized  the  mon- 
arch's rein. 

Amidst  the  pale  and  wildered  looks  of  all  the  courtier  train ; 

And,  with  a  fierce,  o'ermastering  grasp,  the  rearing  war-horse 
led, 

And  sternly  set  them  face  to  face, — ^the  king  before  the  dead : 

"  Came  I  not  forth,  upon  thy  pledge,  my  father's  hand  to  kiss  ? 
— ^Be  still,  and  gaze  thou  on,  false  king  I  and  tell  me,  what  is 

this? 
The  voice,  the  glance,  the  heart  I  sought, — give  answer, 

where  are  they  ? 
— ^If  thou  wouldst  clear  thy  perjured  soul,  send  life  through 

this  cold  clay ! 

"  Into  these  glassy  eyes  put  light ; — ^be  still  I  keep  down  thine 

ire! — 
Bid  these  white  lips  a  blessing  speak, — this  earth  is  not  my 

sire: — 
Give  me  back  him  for  whom  I  strove,  for  whom  my  blood 

was  shed  !— 
Thou  canst  not  ? — ^and  a  king ! — ^his  dust  be  mountains  on  thy 

head  I" 

He  loosed  the  steed, — ^his  slack  hand  fell ; — upon  the  silent 

fiice 
He  cast  one  long,  deep,  troubled  look,  then  turned  from  that 

sad  place : 
His  hope  was  crushed,  his  after  fate  untold  in  maitial  strain : 
His  banner  led  the  spears  no  more  amidst  the  hills  of  Spain. 
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Ex.  CXXXL—r^jE?    VISION  OF  LIBERTY. 

H.  WARS, 

The  evening  heavens  were  calm  and  bright ; 

No  dunness  rested  on  the  glittering  light, 
That  sparkled  from  the  wilderness  of  worlds  on  high. 

Those  distant  suns  burned  on  -with  quiet  ray  ; 

The  placid  planets  held  their  modest  way  ; 
And  silence  reigned  profound  o'er  earth,  and  sea,  and  flky. 

Oh  I  what  an  hour  for  lofty  thought  I 
My  spirit  burned  within ;  I  caught 
A  holy  inspiration  from  the  hour. — 
Around  me  man  and  nature  slept ; 
Alone  my  solemn  watch  I  kept, 
TQl  morning  dawned,  and  sleep  resumed  her  power, 

A  vision  passed  upon  my  souL 
I  still  was  gazing  up  to  heaven. 
As  in  the  early  hours  of  even ; 
I  still  beheld  the  planets  roll, 
And  all  those  countless  suns  of  light 
Flame  from  the  broad  blue  arch,  and  guide  the  moonless  nigtit. 

When,  lo !  upon  the  plain. 
Just  where  it  skirts  the  swelling  main, 
A  massive  castle,  far  and  high. 
In  towering  grandeur  broke  upon  my  eye. 
Proud  in  its  strength  and  yeai^s,  the  ponderous  pile 

Flung  up  its  time-defying  towers ; 
Its  lofty  gates  seemed  scornfully  to  smile 
At  vain  assault  of  human  powers. 

And  threats  and  arms  deride. 
Its  gorgeous  carvings  of  heraldic  pride 
In  giant  masses  graced  the  walls  above, 

And  dungeons  yawned  below. 
Yet  ivy  there  and  moss  their  garlands  wove. 
Grave,  silent  chroniders  of  time's  protracted  flow. 

,_  Bursting  on  my  steadfast  gaze. 
See,  within,  a  sudden  blaze  \ 

So  small  at  first,  the  zephyr's  slightest  swell, 
That  scarcely  stirs  the  pine-tree  top. 
Nor  makes  the  withered  leaf  to  drop, 

The  feeble  fluttering  of  that  flame  would  quelL 
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But  soon  it  spread — 
Waving,  rashing,  fierce,  and  red, 
From  wall  to  wall,  from  tower  to  tower, 
Raging  with  resistless  power ; 

TQl  every  fervent  pillar  glowed. 
And  every  stone  seemed  baming  coal. 
Instinct  with  living  heat,  that  flowed 
like  streaming  radiance  from  the  kindled  pole 

Beautiful,  fearful,  grand, — 
Silent  as  death,  I  saw  the  fitbric  stand. 
.    At  length  a  crackling  sound  began ; 
From  side  to  side,  throughout  the  pile  it  ran ; 
And  louder  yet,  and  louder  grew, — 
Till  now  in  rattling  thunder  peals  it  flew. 
Huge,  shivered  fragments  from  the  pillars  broke, 
Lake  fiery  sparkles  from  the  anvil's  stroke : 
The  shattered  walls  were  rent  and  riven, 
And  piecemeal  driven 
Lake  blazing  comets  through  the  troubled  sky. — 
Tis  done ;  what  centuries  had  reared, 
In  quick  explosion  disappeared, 
Not  even  its  ruins  met  my  wondering  eye. 

» 

But  in  their  place, — 
Bright  with  more  than  human  grace. 

Robed  in  more  than  mortal  seeming. 
Radiant  glory  in  her  face, 

And  eyes  with  heaven's  own  brightness  beaming 
Rose  a  fair,  majestic  form. 
As  the  mild  rainbow  from  the  storm. 

I  marked  her  smile,  I  knew  her  eye ; 

And  when,  with  gesture  of  command. 

She  waved  aloft  the  cap-crowned  wand. 
My  slumbers  fled  mid  shouts  of  "  Liberty  1'* 

Read  ye  the  dream?  and  know  ye  not 
How  truly  it  unlocked  the  word  of  rate  ? 

Went  not  the  flame  from  the  illustrious  spot, 
And  spreads  it  not,  and  bums  in  every  state  ? 
And  when  their  old  and  cumbrous  walls. 
Filled  with  this  spirit,  glow  intense, 
Vainly  they  rear  their  impotent  defense, — 
The  fabric  falls ! 
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That  fervent  energy  must  spread, 
Till  despotism's  towers  be  overthrown ; 
And  in  their  stead, 
Liberty  stands  alone ! 

Hasten  the  day,  just  Heaven  I 
Accomplish  thy  design ; 
And  let  the  blessings  thou  hast  fi^eely  given. 

Freely  on  all  men  shine ; 
Till  equal  rights  be  equally  enjoyed, 
And  human  power  for  human  good  employed. 
Till  law,  not  man,  the  sovereign  rule  sustain. 
And  peace  and  vii*tue  undisputed  reign. 


Ex.  CXXXIL— TJSr^    SEA  8JERPENT, 

PDirOB. 

Feom  what  abysses  of  the  unfathoraed  sea 

Tumest  thou  up,  Great  Serpent,  now  and  then. 

If  we  may  venture  to  believe  m  thee. 
And  affidavits  of  sea-farins:  men  ? 


■e» 


What  whirlpool  gulf  to  thee  affords  a  home ! 

Amid  the  unknown  depths  where  dost  thou  dwell  ? 
Belike  the  mermaid,  with  her  glass  and  comb— 

Thou  art  not  what  the  vulgar  call  a  Sell. 

Art  thou,  indeed,  a  serpent  and  no  sham  ? 

Or,  if  no  serpent,  a  prodigious  eel. 
An  entity,  though  modified  by  flam, 

A  baskiiig  shark,  or  monstrous  kind  of  seal  ? 

Sea-Sei-pent,  ^rt  thou  venomous  or  not  ? 

What  sort  of  snake  may  be  thy  class  and  style  ? 
That  of  Mud-Python,  by  Apollo  shot. 

And  mentioned — ^rather  often — ^by  Carltlb  ? 

Or,  art  thou  but  a  serpent  of  the  mind? 

Doubts,  though  subdued,  will  oft  recur  again — 
A  serpent  of  the  visionary  kind, 

Proceeding  from  the  grog-oppressed  brain  ? 

Art  thou  a  giant  adder,  or  huge  asp. 
And  hast  thou  got  a  rattle  at  thy  taU  ? 
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If  of  tLe  Boa  species,  couldst  thou  clasp 
Within  thy  Ibid,  and  suffocate,  a  whale  ? 

How  long  art  thou  ? — Some  sixty  feet,  they  say, 
And  more — ^but  how  much  more  they  do  not  know : 

I  &ncy  thou  couldst  reach  across  a  bay 
From  head  to  head,  a  dozen  miles  or  so. 

Scales  hast  thou  got,  of  course — ^but  what 's  thy  weight? 

On  either  side  'tis  said  thou  hast  a  fin, 
A  crest,  too,  on  thy  neck,  deponents  state, 

A  saw-shaped  ridge  of  flabby,  dabby  skin. 

If  I  could  clutch  thee — ^in  a  giant's  grip — 
Could  I  retain  thee  in  that  grasp  sublime  ? 

Wouldst  thou  not  quickly  through  my  fingers  slip, 
Being  all  over  glazed  with  fishy  slime  ? 

Hast  thou  a  forked  tongue — and  dost  thou  hiss 
If  ever  thou  art  bored  with  Ocean's  play  ? 

And  is  it  the  correct  hypothesis 

That  thou  of  gills  or  lungs  dost  breathe  by  way? 

What  spines,  or  spikes,  or  claws,  or  nails,  or  fin, 
Or  paddle,  Ocean-Serpent,  dost  thou  bear  ? 

What  kind  of  teeth  show'st  thou  when  thou  dost  grin  ?— 
A  set  that  probably  would  make  one  stare. 

What  is  thy  diet  ?    Canst  thou  gulp  a  shoal 

Of  herrings?     Or  hast  thou  the  gorge  and  room 

To  bolt  fat  porpoises  and  dolphins,  whole. 
By  dozens,  e'en  as  oysters  we  consume  ? 

As  a  dead  whale,  but  as  a  whale,  though  dead. 
Thy  floating  bulk  a  British  crew  did  strike ; 

And,  so  far,  none  will  question  what  they  said, 
That  thou  unto  a  whale  wast  very  like. 

A  flock  of  birds  a  record,  rather  loose. 

Describes  as  hovering  o'er  thy  lengthy  hull ; 

Among  them,  doubtless,  there  was  many  a  Goose, 
And  also  several  of  the  genus  Gull. 
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Ex.  CXXXIIL—r JSTiSr   TOAST. 

Avon. 

The  feast  is  o'er !     Now  brimming  wine 
In  lordly  cup  is  seen  to  shine 

Before  each  eager  guest ; 
And  silence  fills  the  crowded  hall, 
As  deep  as  when  the  herald's  cally 

Thrills  in  the  loyal  breast. 

Then  up  arose  the  noble  host, 

And  smiling  cried :  ^^  A  toast !  a  toast  I 

To  all  our  ladies  fair ! 
Here,  before  all,  I  pledge  the  name 
Of  Staunton's  proud  and  beauteous  dame^<— 

The  Ladye  Gundamere !" 

Then  to  his  feet  each  gallant  sprung, 
And  joyous  was  the  shout  that  rung, 

As  Stanley  gave  the  word ; 
And  every  cup  was  raised  on  high, 
Nor  ceased  the  loud  and  gladsome  cry. 

Till  Stanley's  voice  was  heard. 

"Enough,  enough,"  he  smiling  said, 
And  lowly  bent  his  haughty  head ; 

"  That  all  may  have  their  due. 
Now  each,  in  turn,  must  play  his  part, 
And  pledge  the  lady  of  his  heart. 

Like  gallant  knight  and  true !" 

.  Then,  one  by  one,  each  guest  sprang  up. 
And  drained  in  turn  the  brimming  cup, 

And  named  the  loved  one's  name ; 
And  each,  as  hand  on  high  he  raised, 
Elis  lady's  grace  or  beauty  praised, 

Her  constancy  and  fame. 

'lis  now  St.  Leon's  turn  to  rise ; 

On  him  are  fixed  those  countless  eyes  ;— 

A  gallant  knight  is  he ; 
Envied  by  some,  admired  by  all. 
Far  ikmed  in  lady's  bower,  and  hall,—- 

The  flower  of  chivalry. 
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St.  Leon  raised  Lis  kindling  eye. 
And  lifts  the  sparkling  cup  on  high : 

"  I  drink  to  on«,"  he  said, 
"  Whose  image  never  may  depart, 
Deep  graven  on  this  grateful  heart, 

Till  memory  be  de^. 

To  one  whose  love  for  me  shall  last 
When  lighter  passions  long  have  past, — 

So  holy  'tis  and  true ; 
To  one  whose  love  hath  longer  dwelt, 
More  deeply  fixed,  more  keenly  felt. 

Than  any  pledged  by  you." 

£ach  guest  upstaited  at  the  word. 
And  laid  a  hand  upon  his  sword. 

With  fury-flashing  eye ; 
And  Stanley  said :  "  We  crave  the  name, 
Proud  knight,  of  this  most  peerless  dame, 

Whose  love  you  count  so  high," 

St.  Leon  paused,  as  if  he  would 

Not  breathe  her  name  in  careless  mood, 

Thus  lightly,  to  another ; 
Then  bent  his  noble  head,  as  though 
To  give  that  word  the  reverence  due. 

And  gently  said :  "  My  Mother !" 


Ex.  cxxxrv.— 2)^^rir  of  de  argentinb. 

The  seene  is  that  of  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  in  which  Robert  Bruc« 
IciDg  of  Scotland,  defeated  the  EDglish  army  under  king  Edward. 

8C0TT. 

AiJEtxADY  scattered  o'er  the  plain, — 
Reproof^  command,  and  counsel,  vain, — 
The  rearward  squadrons  fled  amain. 

Or  made  but  doubtful  stay : — 
In  vain  the  royal  Edward  threw 

His  person  mid  the  spears, 
Cried  "  Fight !"  to  terror  and  despair. 
Menaced,  and  wept,  and  tore  his  hair. 

And  cursed  their  caitiff  fears ; 
Till  Pembroke  turned  his  bridle  rein, 

12 
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And  forced  him  from  the  fatal  plain. 
Witn  them  rode  Argentine,  until 
They  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
But  quitted  there  the  train  : — 
"  In  yonder  field  a  gage  I  left, — 
I  must  not  live,  of  fame  bereft ; 

I  needs  must  turn  again. 
Speed  hence,  my  liege,  for  on  your  trace, 
The  fiery  Douglas  takes  the  chase, 

I  know  his  banner  well. 
God  send  my  sovereign  joy  and  bliss. 
And  many  a  happier  field  than  this : — 

Once  more,  my  liege,  farewell !" 

Again  he  faced  the  battle-field, — 

Wildly  they  fly,  are  slain,  or  yield. 

"  Now  then,"  he  said,  and  couched  his  spear, 

*'  My  course  is  run, — ^the  goal  is  near : 

One  effort  more,  one  brave  career, 

Must  close  this  race  of  mine !" 
Then  in  his  stirrups  rising  high. 
He  shouted  loud  his  battle-cry, 
"  Saint  James  for  Argentine !" 

And,  of  the  bold  pursuers,  four 

The  gallant  knight  from  saddle  bore ; 

But  not  unharmed ; — a  lance's  point 

Has  found  his  breast-plate's  loosened  joint. 

An  axe  has  razed  his  crest ; 
But  still  on  Colonsay's  fierce  lord. 
Who  pressed  the  chase  with  gory  sword, 

He  rode  with  spear  in  rest. 
And  through  his  bloody  tartans  bored. 

And  through  his  gallant  breast. 
Nailed  to  the  earth,  the  mountaineer 
Yet  writhed  him  up  against  the  spear. 

And  swung  his  broadsword  round ! 
— Stirrup,  steel-boot,  and  cuish  gave  way 
Beneath  that  blow's  tremendous  sway, — 

The  blood  gushed  from  the  wound ; 
And  the  grim  lord  of  Colonsay 

Had  turned  him  on  the  ground. 
And  laughed  in  death-pang,  that  his  blade 
The  mortal  thrust  so  well  repaid. 
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Now  toiled  the  Bruce,  the  battle  done, 
To  use  his  conquest  boldly  won ; 
And  gave  command  for  horse  and  spear 
To  press  the  southron's  scattered  rear, 
Nor  let  his  broken  force  combine, 
— When  the  war-cry  of  Argentine 

Fell  feintly  on  his  earl 
"  Save,  save  his  life,"  he  cried,  "  Oh  I  save 
The  kind,  the  noble,  and  the  brave  I'' 
The  squadrons  round  free  passage  gave ; 

The  wounded  knight  drew  near. 
He  raised  his  red-cross  shield  no  more ; 
Helm,  cuish,  and  breast-plate,  streamed  with  goie; 
Yet,  as  he  saw  the  king  advance. 
He  strode,  even  then,  to  couch  his  lance  :— 

The  eflTort  was  in  vain  1 
The  spur-stroke  failed  to  rouse  the  horse ; 
Wounded  and  weary,  in  mid  course 

He  stumbled  on  the  plain. 

Then  foremost  was  the  generous  Bruce, 
To  raise  his  head,  his  helm  to  loose. 
— "  Lord,  carl,  the  day  is  thine  I 
My  sovereign's  charge,  and  adverse  fate, 
Have  made  our  meeting  all  too  late : 

Yet  this  may  Argentine, 
As  boon  from  ancient  comrade,  crave, — 
A  Chi-istian's  mass,  a  soldier's  grave." — 

Bruce  pressed  his  dying  hand : — ^its  grasp 
Kindly  replied  ;  but,  in  his  clasp. 

It  stiffened  and  grew  cold ; — 
And,  "  O !  farewell  1"  the  victor  cried, 
"  Of  chivalry  the  flower  and  pride. 

The  arm  in  battle  bold. 
The  courteous  mien,  the  noble  race. 
The  stainless  £dth,  the  manly  fece  I — 
Bid  Ninian's  convent  light  their  shrine. 
For  late-wake  of  De  Argentine. 
O'er  better  knight,  on  death-bier  laid. 
Torch  never  gleamed,  nor  mass  was  said  I" 
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Ex.  OXXXV.— rir^  INQ  UIR  T. 

Tell  me,  ye  winged  winds, 

That  round  my  pathway  roar, 
Do  ye  not  know  some  spot 

Where  mortals  weep  no  more ; 
Some  lone  and  pleasant  dell 

Some  valley  in  the  west, 
"Where,  free  from  toil  and  pain, 

The  weary  soul  may  rest  ?— 
The  loud  wind  dwindled  to  a  whisper  low. 
And  sighed  for  pity,  as  it  answered,  "  No." 

Tell  me,  thou  mighty  deep. 

Whose  billows  round  me  play, 
Knowest  thou  some  fevored  spot. 

Some  island  far  away. 
Where  weary  man  may  find 

The  bliss  lot  which  he  sighs, 
Where  sorrow  never  lives, 

And  friendship  never  dies  ? 
The  loud  waves,  roaring  in  perpetual  flow. 
Stopped  for  awhile,  and  sighed,  to  answer,  "  No.** 

And  thou,  serenest  moon. 

That,  with  so  holy  fece, 
Dost  look  upon  the  world 

Asleep  in  night's  embrace ; — 
Tell  me,  in  all  thy  round. 

Hast  thou  not  seen  some  spot 
Where  miserable  man 

Might  find  a  happier  lot  ? 
Behind  a  cloud  the  moon  withdrew  in  woe ; 
And  a  voice,  sweet  but  sad,  responded,  "  No," 

Tell  me,  immortal  soul. 

Oh  I  tell  me,  Hope  and  Faith, 
Is  there  no  resting-place 

From  sorrow,  sm,  and  death  ? 
Is  there  no  happy  spot, 

Where  mortals  may  be  blessed,     \ 
Where  grief  may  find  a  bahn, 

And  weariness  a  rest  ? — 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love, — ^best  boons  to  mortals  given^ — 
Waved  their  bright  wings,  and  whispered,  "  Yes,  in  heaven!" 
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Ex.  OXXTTL— ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  PEODUCfTIONS. 

a  8UMNKE. 

The  classics  possess  a  peculiar  charm,  from  the  circam« 
stance  that  they  have  been  the  models,  I  might  almost  say 
the  masters,  of  composition  and  thought,  in  aU  ages.  In  the 
contemplation  of  these  august  teachers  of  mankind,  we  are 
filled  with  conflicting  emotions.  They  are  the  early  voice  of 
the  world,  better  remembered  and  more  cherished  still  than 
all  the  intermediate  words  that  have  been  uttered,  as  the 
lessons  of  childhood  still  haunt  us  when  the  impressions  of 
later  years  have  been  effaced  from  the  mind.  But  they  show 
with  most  unwelcome  frequency  the  tokens  of  the  world's 
childhood,  before  passion  had  yielded  to  the  sway  of  reason 
and  the  affections.  They  want  the  highest  charm  of  purityj 
of  righteousness,  of  elevated  sentiments,  of  love  to  God  and 
man.  It  is  not  in  the  frigid  philosophy  of  the  porch  and 
academy  that  we  are  to  seek  these ;  not  in  the  marvellous 
teachings  of  Socrates,  as  they  come  mended  by  the  mellifluous 
"words  of  Plato;  not  in  the  resounding  line  of  Homer,  on 
whose  inspiring  tale  of  blood  Alexander  pillowed  his  head ; 
not  in  the  animated  strain  of  Pindar,  where  virtue  is  pictured 
in  the  successful  stiife  of  an  athlete  at  the  Isthmian  games; 
not  in  the  torrent  of  Demosthenes,  dark  with  self-love  and 
the  spirit  of  vengeance ;  not  in  the  fitful  philosophy  and  in- 
tempei-ate  eloquence  of  Tully ;  not  in  the  genial  libertinism 
of  Horace,  or  the  stately  atheism  of  Lucretius.  No !  these 
must  not  be  our  masters ;  in  none  of  these  are  we  to  seek  the 
way  of  life.  For  eighteen  hundred  years  the  spirit  of  these 
writers  has  been  engaged  in  weaponless  contest  with  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  those  two  sublime  commandments 
on  which  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  The  strife  is 
still  pending.  Heathenism,  which  has  possessed  itself  of 
such  siren  forms,  is  not  yet  exorcised.  It  still  tempts  the 
young,  controls  the  affairs  of  active  life,  and  haunts  the 
meditations  of  age. 

Our  own  productions,  though  they  may  yield  to  those  of 
the  ancients  in  the  arrangement  of  ideas,  in  method,  in 
beauty  of  form,  and  in  freshness  of  illustration,  are  immeasur- 
ably superior  in  the  truth,  delicacy,  and  elevation  of  their 
sentiments, — above  all,  in  the  benign  recognition  of  that  great 
Christian  revelation,  the  brotherhood  of  man.  How  vain  are 
eloquence  and  poetry,  compared  with  this  heaven-descended 
truth !    Put  in  one  scale  that  simple  utterance,  and  in  the 
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other  the  lore  of  antiquity,  with  its  accumulating  glosses  and 
commentaries,  and  the  last  will  be  light  and  trivial  in  the 
balance.  Greek  poetry  has  been  likened  to  the  song  of  tho 
nightingale  as  she  sits  in  the  rich,  symmetrical  crown  of  the 
palm-tree,  trilling  her  thick-warbled  notes ;  but  even  this  is 
l^n  sweet  and  tender  than  the  music  of  the  human  heart. 


Ex.  OXXXVIL— rir^ NATOPSia. 

W.   G   BBTAMT. 

To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature,  holds 

Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 

A  various  language  ; — ^for  his  gayer  hours 

She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 

And  eloquence  of  beauty ;  and  she  glides 

Into  his  darker  musings,  Tvith  a  mild 

And  gentle  sympathy,  that  steals  away 

Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware.    When  thoughts 

Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 

Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 

Of  the  stem  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall. 

And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house, 

Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart, — 

Go  forth  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 

To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around — 

Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  ah* — 

Comes  a  still  •¥oice — ^Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 

The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 

In  all  his  course ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 

Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears, 

Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 

Thy  image.    Earth,  that  noui-ishcd  thee,  shall  claim 

Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again ; 

And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 

Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 

To  mix  for  ever  with  the  elements ; 

To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock. 

And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 

Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.    The  oak 

Shall  send  bis  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mold. 

Yet  not  to  thy  eternal  resting-place 

Shalt  thou  retire  alone — nor  couldst  thou  wish 
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Conch  more  magnificent.    Thou  shalt  lie  down 

With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world — with  kings, 

The  powerful  of  the  earth — the  wise,  the  good, 

Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seera  of  ages  past, 

All  in  one  mighty  sepulcher.     The  hills 

Rock-ribbed,  and  ancient  as  the  sun ;  the  vales, 

Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between  ; 

The  venerable  woods ;  rivers,  that  move 

Li  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks, 

That  make  the  meadows  green ;  and  poured  romid  all, 

Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste, — 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 

Of  the  great  tomb  of  man  I     The  golden  smi , 

The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 

Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death, 

Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.    All  that  tread 

The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 

That  slumber  in  its  bosom.    Take  the  wings 

Of  morning,  and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce, 

Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 

Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound. 

Save  his  own  dashings — yet  the  dead  are  there  I 

And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 

The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 

In  their  last  sleep — ^the  dead  reign  there  alone  I — 

So  shalt  thou  rest ;  and  what  if  thou  shalt  fell 

Unnoticed  by  the  living,  and  no  iriend 

Take  note  of  thy  departure  ?    All  that  breathe 

Will  share  thy  destiny.     The  gay  will  laugh 

When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 

Plod  on,  and  each  one,  as  before,  will  chase 

His  favorite  phantom ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 

Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come 

And  make  their  bed  with  thee.    As  the  long  train 

Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men — 

The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  w^ho  goes 

In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron,  and  maid. 

The  bowed  with  age,  the  infimt  in  the  smiles 

And  beauty  of  its  innocent  age  cut  off — 

Shall,  one  by  one,  be  gathered  to  thy  side. 

By  those  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes,  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
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To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon ;  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 


Ex. oxxxvni.— rir J?  raven, 

SDGAR  A.  POE. 

Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pondered,  weak  and 

weary. 
Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore, 
While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there  came  a  tap- 

As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my  chamber 

door — 
"  'TLs  some  visitor,"  I  muttered,  "  tapping  at  my  chamber 

door — 

Only  this,  and  nothing  more.^* 

Ah,  distinctly  I  remember,  it  was  in  the  bleak  December, 
And  each  seperate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost  upon  the 

floor. 
Eagerly  I  wished  the  morrow ;  vainly  I  had  tried  to  borrow 
From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow — sorrow  for  the  lost  Le- 

nore — 
For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Le- 

nore — 

Nameless  here  for  evermore. 

And  the  silken  sad  uncertain  rustling  of  each  purple  curtain 

Thrilled  me — filled  me  with  fantastic  terrors  never  felt  be 
fore ; 

So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I  stood  repeat- 
ing, 

"  »Tis  some  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber  door — 

Some  late  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber  door; — 

This  it  is,  and  nothing  more.'* 

Presentljr  my  soul  grew  stronger ;  hesitating  then  no  longer, 
*'  Sir,"  said  I,  "  or  madam,  truly  your  forgiveness  I  implore ; 
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Bat  the  &ct  is  I  was  napping,  vaal  so  gently  you  came  rap- 

And  so  faintly  yon  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my  chamber  door, 
That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you  " — ^here  I  opened  wide 
the  door ; — 

Darkness  there,  and  nothing  more. 

Deep  into  that  darkness  peering,  long  I  stood  there  wonder- 
ing, fearing, 

Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortal  ever  dared  to  dream 
before ; 

But  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  darkness  gave  no  token, 

And  the  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  whispered  word 
**  Lenore  I" 

This  T  whispered,  and  an  echo  murmured  back  the  word 
"  Lenore  1" — 

Merely  this,  and  pothing  more. 

Back  into  the  chamber  turning,  all  my  soul  within  me  burning. 
Soon  I  heard  again  a  tapping  somewhat  louder  than  before. 
**  Surely,"  said  I,  "  surely  mat  is  something  at  my  window 

lattice ; 
Let  me  see,  then,  what  thereat  is,  and  this  mystery  explore — 
Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment,  and  this  mystery  explore ; — 

*Tis  the  wind,  and  nothing  more  1 

Open  here  I  flung  the  shutter,  when,  with  many  a  flirt  and 

flutter. 
In  there  stepped  a  stately  raven  of  the  saintly  days  of  yore ; 
Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he ;  not  an  instant  stopped  or 

stayed  he ; 
But,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above  my  chamber 

door — 
Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber  door. 

Perched,  and  sat,  ana  nothing  more. 

Then  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into  smiling. 
By  the  grave  and  stem  decorum  of  the  countenance  it  wore, 
"  Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou,"  I  said,  "  art 

sure  no  craven. 
Ghastly  gi-im  and  ancient  raven,  wandering  from  the  Nightly 

shore — 
Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  Night's  Plutonian 

shore  ?" 

Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore." 
12* 
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Much  I  marveled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  discourse  so  plainly, 
Though  its  answer  little  meaning,  little  relevancy  bore  ; 
For  we  can  not  help  agreeing  that  no  living  human  being 
Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  bird  above  his  chamber 

door — 
Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above  his  chamber 

door, 

With  such  a  name  as  "  Nevermore." 

But  the  raven,  sitting  lonely  on  the  placid  bust,  spoke  only 

That  one  word,  as  if  ms  soul  in  that  one  word  he  did  outpour. 

Nothing  further  then  he  uttered — ^not  a  feather  then  he  flut- 
tered— 

TOl  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered,  "Other  fiiends  have 
flown  before ; 

On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me  as  my  hopes  have  flown  be- 
fore." 

Then  the  bird  said,  "Nevermore." 

Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so  aptly  spoken, 
"  Doubtless,"  said  I,  "  what  it  utters  is  its  only  stock  and 

store 
Caught  from  some  unhappy  master  whom  unmerciful  disaster 
Followed  fast  and  followed  £isteV  till  his  songs  one  burden 

bore — 
Till  the  dirges  of  his  hope  the  melancholy  burden  bore 

Of  *  Never — Nevermore.' " 

But  the  raven  still  beguiling  all  my  sad  soul  into  smiling, 
Straight  I  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of  bird  and  bust 

and  door ; 
Then  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  myself  to  linking 
Fancy  unto  fency,  thinking  what  this  ominous  bird  of  yore, 
What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghostly,  gaunt,  and  ominous  bird 

of  yore 

Meant  in  croaking  "Nevermore." 

This  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable  expressing 
To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now  burned  into  my  bosom's 

core; 
This  and  more  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at  ease  reclining 
On  the  cushion's  velvet-lining  that  the  lamplight  gloated  o'et, 
But  whose  velvet  violet  lining  with  the  lamplight  gloating  o'er, 

^i^  shall  press,  ah,  nevermore  I 
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Then,  methought,  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed  from  an  un- 
seen censer, 

Swxmg  by  angels  whose  faint  footfalls  tinkled  on  the  tufted 
floor,- 

**  Wretch,"  I  cried,  "  thy  God  hath  lent  thee— by  these  an- 
gels he  hath  sent  thee 

Respite — ^respite  and  nepenthe  from  thy  memories  of  Lenore  I 

QoadOE^  O  quatf  this  kind  nepenthe  and  forget  this  lost  Lenore  1" 

Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore." 

**  Prophet !"  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil ! — ^prophet  still,  if  bird  or 

devil! 
Whether  tempter  sent,  or  whether   tempest   tossed  thee 

here  ashore, 
X>esolate,  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land  enchanted, 
In  this  home  by  horror  haunted — ^tell  me  truly,  I  implore — 
Is  there — is  there  balm  in  Gilead  ? — ^tell  me — ^tell  me,  I  im- 
plore !" 

Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore.'* 

*' Prophet !"  said  I,  "thing  of  evil — ^prophet  still,  if  bird  or 
devil  I 

!By  that  Heaven  that  bends  above  us — ^by  that  God  we  both 
adore — 

Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden,  if  within  the  distant  Aidenn, 

It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden,  whom  the  angels  name  Le- 
nore— 

Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden,  whom  the  angels  name 
Lenore." 

Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore.'* 

**  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend !"  I  shrieked, 

upstarting, — 
**  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest,  and  the  Night's  Plutonian 

shore ! 
licave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath 

spoken  I 
lioave  my  loneliness  unbroken! — quit  the  bust  above  my 

door! 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form  from 

off  my  door !" 

Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore." 

.Ajid  the  raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber  door ; 
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And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon^s  that  is  dream- 
ing, 
And  the  lamplight  o'er  him  streaming  thi-ows  his  shadow  on 

the  floor ; 
And  my  sonl  from  out  that  shadow,  that  lies  floating  on  the 
floor, 

Shall  he  lifted — ^nevermore. 


Ex.  CXXXIX.— P HAETHO N, 

JOHN   G.  SAZS. 

Dak  Phaethon — so  the  histories  mn — 

Was  a  jolly  young  chap,  and  a  son  of  the  Sun ; 

Or  rather  of  Phcehus — but  as  to  his  mother, 

Genealogists  make  a  deuce  of  a  pother, 

Some  going  for  one,  and  some  for  another ! 

For  myself  I  must  say,  as  a  careful  explorer, 

This  roaring  young  blade  was  the  son  of  Aurora  I 

Now  old  Father  Phoebus,  ere  railways  begun 

To  elevate  funds  and  depreciate  fun. 

Drove  a  very  fast  coach  by  the  name  of  "  The  Sun  *^ 

Running,  they  say. 

Trips  every  day 
(On  Sundays  and  all,  in  a  heathenish  way,) 
And  lighted  up  with  a  famous  array 
Of  lanterns  that  shone  with  a  brilliant  display, 
And  dashing  along  like  a  gentleman's  "  shay," 
With  never  a  fare,  and  nothing  to  pay ! 

Now  Phaethon  begged  of  his  doting  old  father. 

To  grant  him  a  favor,  and  this  the  rather. 

Since  some  one  had  hinted,  the  youth  to  annoy, 

That  he  was  n't  by  any  means  Phcebus's  boy ! 

Intending,  the  rascally  sun  of  a  gun. 

To  darken  the  brow  of  the  son  of  the  Sun ! 

"  By  the  terrible  Styx !"  said  the  angry  sire. 

While  his  eyes  flashed  volumes  of  fury  and  fire, 

*'  To  prove  your  reviler  an  infamous  liar, 

T  swear  I  will  grant  you  whate'er  you  desire  I** 

"  Then  by  my  head," 

The  youngster  said. 
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"  I  '11  mount  the  coach  when  the  horses  are  fe  J  I— 
For  there 's  nothing  I  'd  choose,  as  I  'm  alive, 
Like  a  seat  on  the  box,  and  a  dashing  drive !'' 

"  Nay,  Phaethon,  do  n't — 

I  beg  you  wont — 
Just  stop  a  moment,  and  think  upon 't  I 
You  're  quite  too  young,"  continued  the  sage, 
"  To  tend  a  coach  at  your  tender  age  I 

Besides,  you  see, 

»T  will  really  be 
Your  first  appearance  on  any  stage ! 

Desist,  my  child. 

The  cattle  are  wild. 
And  when  their  mettle  is  thorougly  '  riled,' 
Depend  upon 't,  the  coach  '11  be  '  spiled ' — 
They  're  not  the  fellows  to  draw  it  mild ! 

Desist,  I  say. 

You  'U  rue  the  day — 
So  mind,  and  do  n't  be  foolish,  Pha !" 

But  the  youth  was  proud. 

And  swore  aloud, 
'T  was  just  the  tiling  to  astonish  the  crowd — 
He  'd  have  the  horses  and  w^ould  n't  be  cowed  I 

In  vain  the  boy  was  cautioned  at  large, 

He  called  for  the  chargers,  unheeding  the  charge, 

And  vowed  that  any  young  fellow  of  force, 

Could  manage  a  dozen  coursers,  of  course ! 

Now  Phoebus  felt  exceedingly  sorry 

He  had  given  his  word  in  such  a  hurry. 

But  having  sworn  by  the  Styx,  no  doubt, 

He  was  in  for  it  now,  and  couldn't  back  out. 

So  calling  Phaethon  up  in  a  trice. 

He  gave  the  youth  a  bit  of  advice : — 

"  ^Parce  stimulis^  utere  loria  /' 
(A  "  stage  direction,"  of  which  the  core  is. 
Do  n't  use  the  whip— they  're  ticklish  things — 
But,  whatever  you  do,  hold  on  to  the  strings !) 
Remember  the  rule  of  the  Jehu-tribe  is, 

^Medio  tutissimics  ibis ' 
(As  the  judge  remarked  to  a  rowdy  Scotchman, 
Who  was  going  to  quod  between  two  watchmen  I) 
So  mind  your  eye,  and  spare  your  goad. 
Be  shy  of  the  stoues,  and  keep  in  tlie  road  I'* 
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Now  Phaetbon,  perched  in  the  coachman's  place. 

Drove  off  the  steeds  at  a  furious  pace, 

Fast  as  coursers  running  a  race, 

Or  bounding  along  in  a  steeple-chase  I 

Of  whip  and  shout  there  was  no  lack, 

"  Crack — ^whack — 

"Whack — crack  " 
Resounded  along  the  horses'  back  I — 
Frightened  beneath  the  stinging  lash, 
Gutting  their  flanks  in  many  a  gash, 
On— on  they  sped  as  swift  as  a  flash, 
Through  thick  and  thin  away  they  dash, 
(Such  rapid  driving  is  always  rash  I) 
When  all  at  once,  with  a  dreadful  crash. 
The  whole  '*  establishment "  went  to  smash  I 

And  Phaethon,  he. 

As  all  agree. 
Off  the  coach  was  suddenly  hurled. 
Into  a  puddle,  and  out  of  the  world ! 

M  o  B  A  L. 

Do  n't  rashly  take  to  dangerous  courses — 
Nor  set  it  down  in  your  table  of  forces. 
That  any  one  man  equals  any  four  horses ! 

Do  n't  swear  by  the  Styx  I — 

It 's  one  of  Old  Nick's 

Diabolical  tricks 
To  get  people  into  a  regular  "  fix," 
And  hold  'em  there  as  fast  as  bricks ! 


Ex.  CXL.—TffE  aONG    OF  THE  BELL, 

VOrVkUO  ADYSKTIBBm. 

Wake,  wake,  wake  I 
XJp,  sluggard,  up  I  the  sun  appears : 
Awake,  awake, — ^thy  bed  foi'sake 
Before  the  flowers  have  dried  their  tears  I 
Before  the  last  star  sinks  away. 
Lost  in  the  golden  Lats  of  day : — 

Hark  I  the  matin  bell 

Sounds  o'er  hill  and  dell  I 
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« 

Bread,  bread,  bread ! 
Merchant,  scholar,  and  artisan, 

Hasten,  hasten ! — ^the  board  is  spread  :— 
Thank  the  Giver,  thou  thankless  man ! 
How  many  poor  ones  hear  my  voice, 
Yet  never,  never  like  thee  rejoice 

At  the  dinner  bell. 

With  its  peal  and  swell. 

One,  two,  three ! — 
Hark  the  numbering  of  the  hours ! 

Mark,  mark  the  moments  swiftly  flee : 
The  past  the  present  still  devours. 
Seven  and  eight,  nine  and  ten ; — 
They  never  will  return  again : 

Mark  the  hourly  bell 

Its  oft-told  story  teU  1 

Fire,  fire,  fire! 
Hurry  the  engine,  hearts  of  oak  I 

For  the  flame  is  rising, — ^higher,  higher  I 
Man  on  the  ladder,  mind  your  stroke  1 
Dash  in  the  window, — ^grasp  that  child, — 
Pass  him  along ; — ^the  mother  is  wild  ! 

Peal,  peal  I  the  fire  bell ! 

Crash,  crash ! — who  was  it  fell  ? 

Toll,  toll,  toll ! 
As  the  dark  hearse  moves  o'er  the  lea. 
Toll,  toll ! — ^toll  for  the  passing  soul. 
Whose  earthly  house  dissolved  must  be  I 
Dust  goes  to  dust,  and  earth  to  earth ; — 
Cease,  careless  trifler,  cease  thy  mirth ; 

For  the  funeral  bell 

Soon  will  ring  thy  knell  i 

Peal,  peal,  pealt 
The  meiTv,  merry  marriage  bell ! — 

Two  hearts  are  joined,  for  woe  and  weal, 
Together,  while  life  lasts,  to  dwell. 
Peal  out ! — ^tha  golden  knot  is  tied : — 
Who  would  not  bless  that  fair  young  bride  ? 

List  the  merry  bell 

The  joyful  tidings  tell  I 
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Hurra,  hurra,  hurra ! 
The  battle 's  done,  the  town  is  won ; 

The  thunder  notes  of  victory- 
Drown  the  cry  of  the  desolate  one : 
Fathers,  husbands,  children,  are  slain ; — 
Who  heeds  the  dead  ?  Who  heeds  the  pain. 

While  the  pealing  bell 

The  victor-notes  swell  ? 

Hurry,  hurry! — ^Hark  away! 
The  steamship  vomits  fire  and  smoke ; 

'Gainst  wind  and  tide  she  moves  to-day, 
With  hundred  arms  and  giant  stroke, — 
Like  a  fiery  steed  she  pants  and  springs ; — 
Let  go  there,  men ; — ^the  last  bell  rings ! 

Run,  run !    The  ship  bell ! 

Rush  on  board,  pell-mell. 

Pray,  pray,  pray! 

The  Sabbath  bell  rings  solemnly 

For  thy  soul's  good.    Oh  I  come  away, 

Visit  the  house  of  prayer  to-day ; 

Listen  to  the  gospel,  given 

To  guide  thee  on  the  road  to  heaven ! 
Hark !— the  Sabbath  bell. 
To  win  thy  soul  fi'om  hell  I 

Rest,  rest,  rest! 

Weary  laborer ! — ^go  to  thy  bed. 
Under  the  eye  of  the  Ever-blest, 

Who  watches  thy  defenceless  head ; 

Sleep,  while  the  gay,  the  rich,  the  proud. 

Weave  in  the  dsmce  an  early  shroud, 
Though  the  vesper  bell 
Hath  warned  them  well. 


tbL.Q^Ll'-^PLEASURES    OF  MEMORY. 

ROG 

Sweet  Memory !  wafted  by  thy  gentle  gale. 
Oft  up  the  stream  of  time  I  turn  my  sail 
To  view  the  haunts  of  long-lost  hours. 
Blessed  with  far  greener  shades,  far  fresher  bowara. 
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When  joy's  bnght  sun  has  shed  his  evening  ray, 
And  hope's  delusive  meteors  cease  to  plaj, 
When  clouds  on  clouds  the  smiling  prospect  close, 
Still  through  the  gloom  thy  star  serenely  glows ; 
Like  yon  fair  orb  she  gilds  the  brow  of  night 
With  the  mild  magic  of  reflected  light. 

And  who  can  tell  the  triumphs  of  the  mind 
By  truth  illumined  and  by  taste  refined  ? 
When  age  has  quenched  the  eye  and  closed  the  ear. 
Still  nerved  for  action  in  her  native  sphere, 
Oft  will  she  rise,  with  searching  glance  pursue 
Some  long-loved  image  vanished  from  her  view, 
Dart  through  the  deep  recesses  of  the  past 
O'er  dusky  forms  in  chains  of  slumber  cast. 
With  giant  grasp  fling  back  the  folds  of  night. 
And  snatch  the  taithless  fugitive  to  light. 

Hail,  Memory,  hail !    In  thy  exhaustless  mine 
From  age  to  age,  unnumbered  glories  shine. 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey, 
And  place  and  time  are  subject  to  thy  sway. 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone — 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air  hope's  summer  visions  fly. 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky ; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, 
Lo  1  fency's  fairy  frost-work  melts  away ; 
But  can  the  wiles  of  ^rt,  the  grasp  of  power. 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well-spent  hour  ? 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flight. 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light. 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest 
Where  virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are  blessed. 


Ex.  CXLlL'-Tff:E!  BULL-FIGHT. 

LOGKHABT. 

Ke^^g  Almanzor  of  Granada,  he  hath  bid  the  trumpet  sound, 
Jle  hath  summoned  all  the  Moorish  lords  from  the  hills  and 

plains  around ; 
Prom  Vega  and  Sierra,  from  Betis  and  Xenil, 
They  have  come  "with  helm  and  cuirass  of  gold  and  twisted 

steel. 
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*Tis  the  holy  Baptist's  feast  they  hold  in  royalty  and  state, 
And  they  have  closed  the  spacious  lists  beside  the  Alham- 

bra's  gate ; 
In  gowns  of  black  with  silver  laced,  within  the  tented  ring. 
Eight  Moors  to  fight  the  bull  are  placed,  in  presence  of  the 

king. 

Eight  Moorish  lords  of  valor  tried,  with  stalwart  arm  and 

true, 
The  onset  of  the  beasts  abide,  as  they  come  rushing  through ; 
The  deeds  they  've  done,  the  spoils  they  've  won,  fill  all  with 

hope  and  trust, 
Yet,  ere  high  in  heaven  appears  the  sun,  they  all  have  bit  tbo 

dust. 

Then  sounds  the  trumpet  clearly,  then  clangs  the  loud  tam- 
bour:— 

"  Make  room,  make  room  for  Gazul ! — ^throw  wide,  throw 
wide  the  door! 

Blow,  blow  the  trumpet  clearer  still, — ^more  loudly  strike  tbe 
drum! 

The  Alcayde  of  Algava  to  fight  the  bull  doth  come." 

And  first  before  the  king  he  passed,  with  reverence  stooping 

low, 
And  next  he  bowed  him  to  the  queen,  and  the  in&ntas  all 

a-rowe ; 
Then  to  his  lady's  grace  he  turned,  and  she  to  him  did  throw 
A  scarf  from  out  her  balcony  was  whiter  than  the  snow. 

With  the  life-blood  of  the  slaughtered  lords  all  slippery  is  the 

sand. 
Yet  proudly  in  the  center  hath  Gazul  ta'en  his  stand ; 
And  ladies  look  with  heaving  breast,  and  lords  with  anxious 

eye, 
But  firmly  he  extends  his  arm, — his  look  is  calm  and  high. 

Three  bulls  against  the  knight  are  loosed,  and  two  come  roar- 
ing on. 
He  rises  high  in  stirrup,  forth  stretching  his  rejon ; 
Each  furious  beast,  upon  the  breast  he  deals  him  such  a  blow. 
He  blindly  tottei-s  and  gives  back  across  the  sand  to  go. 

"  Turn,  Gazul,  turn  I"  the  people  cry, — the  third  comes  up 

behind. 
Low  to  the  sand  his  head  holds  he,  his  nostrils  snuff  the 

wind; 
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The  moontameers  that  lead  the  steera  withoat  stand  whisper- 
ing low, 
'*  Now  thinks  this  proud  Alcayde  to  stun  Harpado  so?" 

Dark  is  his  hide  on  either  side,  but  the  blood  within  doth 

boil, 
And  the  dun  hide  glows,  as  if  on  fire,  as  he  paws  to  the  tur* 

moiL 
His  eyes  are  jet,  and  they  are  set  in  crystal  rings  of  snow ; 
JBnt  now  they  stare  with  one  red  glare  of  glass  upon  the  foe. 

!Now  stops  the  drum ;  close,  close  they  come ;  thrice  meet, 

and  thrice  give  back ; 
The  white  foam  of  Harpado  lies  on  the  charger's  breast  of 

black, — 
The  white  foam  of  the  charger  on  Harpado's  front  of  dun ; 
Once  more  advance  upon  his  lance, — once  more,  thou  fearless 

one  I 

Once  more,  once  more ! — ^in  dust  and  gore  to  ruin  must  thou 

reel ! — 
In  vain,  in  vain  thou  tearest  the  sand  with  furious  heel, — 
In  vain,  in  vain,  thou  noble  beast  I — ^I  see,  I  see  thee  stagger, 
Now  keen  and  cold  thy  neck  must  hold  the  stem  Alcayde's 

dagger ! 

They  have  slipped  a  noose  around  his  feet,  six  horses  are 

brought  in, 
And  away  they  drag  Harpado  with  a  loud  and  joyful  dm. 
Now  stoop  thee,  lady,  from  thy  stand,  and  the  ring  of  price 

bestow 
Upon  Gazul  of  Algava,  that  hath  laid  Harpado  low. 


Ex.  CXLin.— /SfP^^OH"  OF  8PARTAGUS  TO  HIS  FELLOW- 
GLADIATORS* 

E.    KELLOGG. 

It  had  been  a  day  of  triumph  in  Capua.  Lentulus,  return- 
ing with  victorious  eagles,  had  amused  the  populace,  with  the 
sports  of  the  amphitheater,  to  an  extent  unknown  even  in 
t nat  luxurious  city.  The  shouts  of  revelry  had  died  away ; 
the  roar  of  the  lion  had  ceased  ;  the  last  loiterer  had  retired 

»  Contributed  by  the  Author,  to  Psofessoe  Russell's  "  University 
Speaker.'* 
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from  the  banquet ;  and  the  lights  in  the  palace  of  the  \dcior 
were  extinguished.  The  moon,  piercing  the  tissue  of  fleecy 
clouds,  silvered  the  dewdrop  on  the  corslet  of  the  Roman 
sentinel,  and  tipped  the  dark  waters  of  Voltumus  with  a 
wavy,  tremulous  light.  No  sound  is  heard  but  the  last  sob 
of  the  retiiing  wave,  telling  its  story  to  the  smooth  pebbles 
of  the  beach ;  and  then,  all  is  still,  as  the  breast  when  the 
spirit  has  departed. 

In  the  deep  recesses  of  the  amphitheater,  a  band  of  gladia- 
tors were  assembled;  their  muscles  still  knotted  with  the 
agony  of  conflict ;  the  foam  upon  their  lips,  and  the  scowl  of 
battle  yet  lingering  upon  their  brows, — when  Spartacus,  ris- 
ing in  their  midst,  thus  addressed  them : 

"  Ye  call  me  chief,  and  ye  do  well  to  call  him  chie^  who, 
for  twelve  long  years,  has  met  upon  the  arena  every  shape 
of  man,  or  beast,  the  broad  empire  of  Rome  could  furnish ; 
and  never  yet  lowered  his  arms.  And  if  there  is  one  among 
you,  who  can  say  that  ever,  in  public  fight,  or  private  brawl, 
my  actions  did  belie  my  tongue,  let  him  step  forth  and  do  it! 
If  there  be  three,  in  aU  your  company,  dare  face  me,  on  the 
bloody  sand,  let  them  come  on  ! 

*'  Yet  I  was  not  always  thus,  a  hired  butcher,  a  savage  chief 
of  still  more  savage  men.  My  father  was  a  Thracian  of 
P*ieria,  a  pious  man,  who  feared  great  Jupiter,  and  brought  to 
the  rural  deities  his  ofierings  of  fruits  and  flowers.  My  an- 
cestors came  from  Greece,  and  settled  among  the  vine-clad 
rocks  and  citron  groves  of  Syrasello.  My  early  life  ran  quiet 
as  the  brook  by  which  I  played  ;  and  when,  at  noon,  I  gath- 
ered my  sheep  beneath  the  shade,  to  play  upon  the  shepherd's 
flute,  I  had  a  friend,  the  son  of  our  neighbor,  to  share  the 
pleasure.  We  led  our  flocks  to  the  same  pasture,  and  shared 
together  our  rustic  meal. 

"  One  evening,  afl;er  the  sheep  were  folded,  and  we  were 
all  seated  beneath  the  myrtle  that  shaded  our  cottage,  my 
grandsire,  an  old  man,  was  telling  of  Marathon  and  Leuctra, 
and  how,  in  ancient  times,  a  little  band  of  Spartans,  in  a  defile 
of  the  mountains,  withstood  a  whole  army.  I  did  not  know 
what  war  meant  then  ;  but  my  cheek  did  bum,  I  knew  not 
why ;  and  I  did  clasp  the  knees  of  the  venerable  man,  till  my 
mother,  parting  the  hair  from  off  my  forehead,  kissed  my 
throbbing  temples,  and  bade  me  go  to  rest,  and  think  no 
more  of  those  old  tales,  and  savage  wars. 

"  That  very  night  the  Romans  landed  on  our  shores,  and 
the  clash  of  steel  was  heard  within  our  quiet  vale.    I  saw  the 
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Lreast  that  nourished  me  trampled  by  the  iron  heel  of  tlie 
war-horse ;  the  bleeding  body  of  my  father  flung  amid  the 

blazing  rafters  of  his  dwelling I  killed  a  man,  to-day, 

in  the  arena ;  and  when  I  broke  his  helmet-clasps,  behold !  rr 
WAS  MY  FfiiEND  I  He  knew  me, — smiled  faintly, — ^gasped, — 
and  died.  The  same  sweet  smile  that  I  had  marked  upon 
his  face,  when,  in  adventurous  boyhood,  we  scaled  some  lofty 
cliff  to  pluck  the  first  ripe  grapes,  and  bear  them  home  in 
childish  triumph.  I  told  the  Praetor  he  was  my  friend,  noble 
and  brave,  and  begged  his  body,  that  I  might  bum  it  upon 
the  funeral  pile,  and  mourn  over  him. 

"  Ay!  on  my  knees,  amid  the  dust  and  blood  of  the  arena, 
with  tears,  I  begged  that  boon ;  while  all  the  Roman  maids, 
and  matrons,  and  those  holy  vir^ns,  they  call  vestal^  and  the 
rabble,  shouted  as  if  mad,  deenung  it  rare  sporty  forsooth,  to 
see  Rome's  fiercest  gladiator  turn  pale  and  tremble,  like  a 
very  child,  before  that  piece  of  bleeding  clay ;  but  he  drew 
back  as  if  I  were  pollution,  and  sternly  said,  ^  Let  the  carrion 
rot !    There  are  no  noble  men  but  Romans !  * 

"  And  he,  deprived  of  funeral  rites,  must  wander,  a  hapless 
ghost,  beside  the  waters  of  that  sluggish  river,  and  look— • 
and  look — and  look  in  vain,  to  the  bright  Elysian  fields,  where 
dwell  his  ancestors  and  noble  kindred.  And  so  must  you ; 
and  BO  must  I,  die  like  dogs. 

^^  O  Rome !  Rome !  I  thank  thee !  thou  hast  been  a  ten 
der  nurse  to  me.  Aye !  thou  hast  given  to  that  poor,  gentle, 
timid,  shepherd  lad,  who  never  knew  a  harsher  sound  than 
flute  notes,  muscles  of  iron  and  a  heai-t  of  flint ;  taught  him 
to  drive  the  sword  through  bones,  and  rugged  brass,  and 
plaited  mail ;  and  warm  it  in  the  marrow  of  his  foe ;  to  gaze 
into  the  glazing  eye-balls  of  the  fierce  Numidian  lion,  even  as 
a  smooth-cheeked  boy,  upon  a  laughing  girl ;  and  he  shall 
pay  thee  back,  till  the  yellow  Tiber  is  red  as  frothing  wine, 
and  in  its  deepest  oozing  life-blood  lies  curdled  ! 

**  Ye  stand  here,  now,  like  giants,  as  ye  are :  the  strength 
of  brass  is  in  your  toughened  fibers ; — ^but  to-morrow  some 
lioman  Adonis,  breathing  sweet  odors  from  his  curling  locks, 
shall  come,  and,  with  his  lily  fingers,  pat  your  red  brawn,  and 
bet  his  sesterces  upon  your  blood  ! 

*'  Iiisten  I  Hear  ye  yon  lion  roaring  in  his  den  ?  'Tis  three 
days  since  he  tasted  meat ;  but,  to-morrow,  he  shall  break  his 
fast  upon  your  flesh  ;  and  ye  will  be  a  dainty  meal  for  hinu 
JTf  ye  are  brutes^  then  stand  like  fat  oxen  waiting  for  the 
butcher's  knife ;  but  if  ye  are  inen^  then  follow  me  1    Strike 
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down  yon  sentinel,  and  gain  the  mountain  passes ;  and  then 
do  bloody  work,  as  did  your  sires  at  old  Thermopylae  1  Is 
Sparta  dead  ?  Is  the  old  Grecian  spirit  frozen  in  your  veins? 
that  you  do  crouch  and  cower,  like  a  belabored  hound  be- 
neath his  master's  lash  ?  O  comrades !  warriors  I  Thracians ! 
If  we  must  fight,  let  us  fight  for  ourselves;  if  we  mtist 
slaughter,  let  us  slaughter  our  oppressors ;  if  we  fm€4ft  die, 
let  us  die  under  a  free  sky,  by  the  bright  waters,  in  xtoblb, 

HONORABLB  BATTLE  !  " 


Ex.  OXLLV.'-JSLEGr  WRITrEN  IN  A   COUNTRT 

CHURGH-YARD. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day ; — 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea ; 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight. 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds ; 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds ; 

Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower, 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower. 
Molest  her  ancient,  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  moldenng  heap. 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rude  forefethers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom. 

The  swallow,  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  ^hem  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum. 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care ; 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 
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Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  siokle  yield ; 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stuhbom  glebe  has  broke : 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a-field ! 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke  I 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 

Tlieir  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure ; 
Nor  grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 

Await,  alike,  the  inevitable  hour ; —    - 
The  patlis  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 
K  memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Where,  through  the  long-drawn  aisle,  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise 

Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  bust. 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath? 

Can  honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 
Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death? 

Perhaps,  in  this  neglected  spot,  is  laid 

Some  heart,  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre : 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page. 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage. 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

FuU  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene. 

The  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that,  with  dauntless  breaat. 

The  little  tynint  of  his  fields  withstood ; 
Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest ; 

Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 
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To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbade :  nor  circumscribed  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined  i'  — 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughlljr  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind ; 

The  straggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame ; 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  maddening  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray: 

Along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  even  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 

Some  frail  memorial,  still  erected  nigh, 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  decked. 

Implores  the  pLing  tribute  of  a  sigh.  ^ 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelled  by  the  unlettered  musey 

The  place  of  &me  and  elegy  supply ; 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey. 

This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, — 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, — 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  ? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies ; 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires : 
Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries; 

Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindftil  of  the  unhonored  dead, 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate, 

If,  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led. 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  mquire  thy  fate, 

Haply,  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 
"  Oft  have  we  seen  him,  at  the  peep  of  dawn. 

Brushing,  with  hasty  steps,  the  dews  away. 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 
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"There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 
That  wreathes  its  old,  fantastic  roots  so  high. 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

**  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling,  as  in  scorn. 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies,  he  would  rove : 

Now  drooping,  woeful  wan,  like  one  forloni. 
Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love. 

^'  One  mom  I  missed  him  on  the  accustomed  hill. 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favorite  tree : 

Another  came ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood,  was  he : 

"The  next,  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array. 

Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him  borne. 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay, 

Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn." 

THE    EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth 
A  youth,  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown: 

Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere : 
Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send : — 

He  gave  to  misery  all  he  had, — a  tear ; 

He  gained  from  heaven, — 'twas  all  he  wished, — a  fiiend. 

"No  ftirther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode,— 

(There  they,  alike,  in  trembJing  hope,  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


Ex.  CXLV.—OffAMO  UNT, 

S.  T.  OOLXRIOGB. 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 
In  his  steep  course  ? — so  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald,  awful  front,  O  sovereign  Blanc ; 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 

la 
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Rave  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  form, 
Kisest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pine^ 
How  silently  1    Around  thee  and  above, 
.  Deep  is  the  air,  and  dark ;  substantial  black. 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thou  piercest  it. 
As  with  a  wedge  I    But,  when  I  look  again, 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  &rine, 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity. 

0  dread  and  silent  mount !     I  gazed  upon  thee, 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  prayer, 

1  worahiped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet,  beguiling  melody, 

So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 

Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thought,- 

Yea,  with  nay  life,  and  life's  own  secret  joy, — 

Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused, 

Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — ^there. 

As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  heaven  1 

Awake,  my  soul !    Not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest ;  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks,  and  silent  ecstasy.    Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song  I    Awake,  my  heait,  awake. 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  hymn. 

Thou,  first  and  chief,  sole  sovereign  of  the  vale ! 
O !  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink- 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald,  wake !  O  wake  I  and  utter  praise  I 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  ? 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  ? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents,  fiercely  glad  I 
Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death. 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks, 
i^'or  ever  shattered,  and  the  same  ifor  ever  ? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 
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Tour  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy, 

Unceasing  thunder,  and  eternal  foam  ? 

And  who  commanded, — and  the  silence  came,— 

'*  Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest  ?'* 

Ye  ice-&lls !  ye,  that,  from  the  mountidn's  brow, 

Adown  enoimous  ravines  slope  amain,— 

Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 

And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge ! 

Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts ! — 

Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven 

Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?    Who  bade  the  sun 

Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?    Who  with  living  flowers 

Of  loveliest  blue  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ? — 

**  God  I"  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 

Answer :  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  "  God  I" 

*^  God !"  sing,  ye  meadow-streams,  with  gladsome  voice, 

Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds ! 

And  they,  too,  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 

And,  in  their  perilous  fall,  shall  thunder,  '^  God  I" 

Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain-storm ! 

Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds ! 

Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  elements ! 

Utter  foith  ^'  God !"  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise. 

Thou,  too,  hoar  mount,  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks, 

Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 

Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene. 

Into  the  depth  of  clouds,  that  vail  thy  breast— 

Thou,  too,  again,  stupendous  mountain  I  thou 

That — ^as  I  raise  my  head,  a  while  bowed  low 

In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 

Slow  traveling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears — 

Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapory  cloud, 

To  rise  before  me — rise,  O  ever  rise  I 

Ilise,  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 

Thou  kingly  spirit,  throned  among  the  hills, 

Thou  dread  embassador  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Great  hierarch,  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 

^And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell,  you  rising  sun, 

**  Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God.*' 
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Ex.  CXLVL— rir^  ADMIRAL    QUARIN08. 

LOGKBART. 

Thk  day  of  Roncesvalles  was  a  dismal  day  for  you. 

Ye  men  of  France,  for  there  the  lance  of  King  Charles  was* 

broke  in  two : 
Te  well  may  curse  that  rueful  field,  for  many  a  noble  peer 
In  fray  or  fight  the  dust  did  bite  beneath  Bernardo's  spear. 

There  captured  was  Guarinos,  King  Charles's  admiral ; 
Seven  Moorish  kings  surrounded  him,  and  seized  lum  fi>r 

their  thrall ; 
Seven  times,  when  all  the  chase  was  o'er,  for  Guarinos  lots 

they  cast. 
Seven  times  Marlotes  won  the. throw,  and  the  knight  was  his 

at  last. 

Much  joy  had  then  Marlotes,  and  his  captive  much  did  prize  ; 
Above  all  the  wealth  of  Araby,  he  was  precious  in  his  eyes. 
Within  his  tent  at  evening  he  made  the  best  of  cheer, 
And  thus,  the  banquet  done,  he  spake  unto  his  prisoner : — 

"Now,  for  the  sake  of  Alia,  Lord  Admiral  Guarinos, 
Be  thou  a  Moslem,  and  much  love  shall  ever  rest  between  us  • 
Two  daughters  have  I, — all  the  day  thy  handmaid  one  shall  be. 
The  other  (and  the  J&irer  far)  by  night  shall  cherish  thee. 

"  The  one  shall  be  thy  waiting-maid,  thy  weary  feet  to  lave. 
To  scatter  perfumes  on  thy  head,  and  fetch  thee  garments 

brave ; 
The  other — she  the  pretty — shall  deck  thy  bridal  bower. 
And  my  field  and  my  city  they  both  shall  be  her  dower ; 

"  If  more  thou  wishest,  more  I  '11  give ;  speak  boldly  what 

thy  thought  is." 
Thus  eaiTiestly  and  kindly  to  Guarinos  said  Marlotes : 
But  not  a  moment  did  he  take  to  ponder  or  to  pause. 
Thus  clear  and  quick  the  answer  of  the  Christian  captive 

was : — 

"  Now,  God  forbid !  Marlotes,  and  Mary,  his  dear  mother. 

That  I  should  leave  the  fiuth  of  Christ,  and  bind  me  to  an- 
other : 

For  women,  I  've  one  wife  in  France,  and  I  '11  wed  no  moTe 
in  Spain ; 

I  change  not  fidth,  I  break  not  vow,  for  courtesy  or  gain.^ 
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Wroth  waxed  King  Marlotes,  when  thus  he  heard  him  say. 
And  all  for  ire  commanded  he  should  be  led  away ; 
Away  unto  the  dungeon-keep,  beneath  its  vault  to  lie, 
With  fetters  bound  in  darkness  deep,  far  off  from  sun  and 

sky. 

With  iron  bands  they  bound  his  hands :  that  sore,  unworthy 

plight 
Might  well  express  his  helplessness,  doomed  never  more  to 

fight. 
Again,  from  cincture  down  to  knee,  long  bolts  of  iron  he 

bore, 
Which  signified  the  knight  should  ride  on  charger  never 

more. 

Three  times  alone,  in  all  the  year,  it  is  the  captive's  doom 
To  see  God's  daylight  bright  and  clear,  instead  of  dungeon- 
gloom  ; 
Three  times  alone  they  bring  him  out,  like  Samson  long  ago. 
Before  the  Moorish  rabble-rout  to  be  a  sport  and  show. 

On  three  high  feasts  they  bring  him  forth,  a  spectacle  to  be, — 
The  feast  of  Pasque,  and  the  great  day  of  the  Nativity, 
And  on  that  morn,  more  solemn  yet,  when  maidens  strip  the 

bowers. 
And  gladden  mosque  and  minaret  with  the  firstlings  of  the 

flowers. 

Days  come  and  go  of  gloom  and  show:  seven  years  are  come 

and  gone ; 
And  now  doth  fiill  the  festival  of  the  holy  Baptist  John ; 
Christian  and  Moslem  tilts  and  jousts,  to  give  it  homage  due, 
And  rushes  on  the  paths  to  spread,  they  force  the  sulky  Jew. 

Marlotes,  in  his  joy  and  pride,  a  target  high  doth  rear, — 
Below  the  Moorish  knights  must  ride,  and  pierce  it  with  the 

spear ; 
But  'tis  so  high  up  in  the  sky,  albeit  much  they  strain, 
No  Moorish  lance  so  far  may  fly,  Marlotes'  prize  to  gain. 

Wroth  wax6d  King  Marlotes,  when  he  beheld  them  Ml ; 
The  Avhisker  trembled  on  his  lip, — ^his  cheek  for  ire  was  pale; 
And  heralds  proclamation  made,  with  trumpets,  through  the 

town, — 
^  Not  child  shall  suck,  nor  man  2»hall  eat,  till  the  mai'k  be 

tumbled  down." 
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The  cry  of  proclamation,  and  the  trumpet's  hanghty  Bound, 
Did  send  an  echo  to  the  vault  where  the  admiral  was  bound. 
"  Now,  help  me,  God  V*  the  captive  dies,  "  what  means  this 

din  so  loud  ? 
O  Queen  of  Heaven !  be  vengeance  given  on  these  thy  haters 

proud ! 

"  O,  is  it  that  some  pagan  gay  doth  Marlotes'  daughter  wed. 
And  that  they  bear  my  scorned  fair  in  triumph  to  his  bed  ? 
Or  is  it  that  the  day  is  come,— one  of  the  hateful  three, — 
When  they  with  trumpet,  fife,  and  drum,  make  heathen  game 
of  me?" 

These  words  the  jailer  chanced  to  hear,  and  thus  to  him  he 

said: 
^^  These  tabors,  lord^  and  trumpets  clear,  conduct  no  bride  to 

bed; 
Nor  has  the  feast  come  round  again,  when  he  that  has  the 

right 
Commands  thee  forth,  thou  foe  of  Spain,  to  glad  the  people's 

sight. 

"This  is  the  joyful  morning  of  John  the  Baptist's  day. 

When  Moor  and  Christian  feasts  at  home,  each  in  his  nation's 
way; 

But  now  our  king  commands  that  none  his  banquet  shall  be- 
gin, 

Until  some  knight,  by  strength  or  sleight,  the  spearman's 

prize  do  win." 

Then  oat  and  spake  Guarinos:  "O,  soon  each  man  should 

feed. 
Were  I  but  mounted  once  again  on  my  own  gallant  steed : 
O,  were  I  mounted  as  of  old,  and  harnessed  cap-a-pie. 
Full  soon  Marlotes'  prize  I  'd  hold,  whatever  its  price  may  bo ! 

"  Give  me  my  horse,  mine  old  gray  horse,  so  be  he  is  not 

dead, 
All  gallantly  caparisoned,  with  plate  on  breast  and  head. 
And  give  the  lance  I  brought  m)m  France ;  and  if  I  win  it 

not. 
My  life  shall  be  the  forfeiture, — ^I'll  yield  it  on  the  spot." 

The  jailer  wondered  at  his  words :  thus  to  the  knight  said  hcL 
'^  Seven  weary  years  of  chains  and  gloom  have  htue  hnmUed 
thee; 
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There 's  never  a  man  in  Sp^n,  I  trow,  the  like  so  well  might 

bear, 
And  if  thou  wilt,  I  with  thy  vow  will  to  the  king  repair.*' 

The  jailer  put  his  mantle  on,  and  came  unto  the  king, — 
He  found  him  sitting  on  the  throne,  within  his  listed  ring ; 
Close  to  his  ear  he  planted  him,  and  the  story  did  begin, 
VLow  bold  Guarinos  vaunted  him,  the  spearman's  prize  to 
win, 

rhat,  were  he  mounted  but  once  more  on  his  own  gallant 

gray. 
And  arm^d  with  the  lance  he  bore  on  RoncesvaJles*  day, 
What  never  Moorish  knight  could  pierce,  he  would  pierce  it 

at  a  blow. 
Or  give  with  joy  his  life-blood  fierce,  at  Marlotes'  feet  to  flow. 

Much  marveling,  then  said  the  king:  ^^ Bring  Sir  Guarinos 

forth. 
And  in  the  grange  go  seek  ye  for  his  gray  steed  of  worth ; 
His  arms  are  rusty  on  the  wall,— seven  years  have  gone,  I 

jttdgei 
Since  that  strong  horse  has  bent  his  force  to  be  a  carrion 

drudge ; 

^  Now  this  will  be  a  sight  indeed,  to  see  the  enfeebled  lord 
Essay  to  mount  that  re^ged  steed,  and  draw  that  rusty 

sword, — 
And  for  the  vaunting  of  his  phrase  he  well  deserves  to  die, — 
So,  jailer,  gird  his  harness  on,  and  bring  your  champion 

nigh." 

They  have  girded  on  his  shirt  of  mail,  his  ouisses  well  they've 

clasped. 
And  they  've  barred  the  helm  on  his  visage  pale,  and  his  hand 

the  lance  hath  grasped, 
And  they  have  caught  the  old  gray  horse,  the  horse  he  loved 

of  yore. 
And  he  stands  pawing  at  the  gate, — caparisoned  once  more. 

When  the  knight  came  out,  the  Moors  did  shout,  and  loudly 

laughed  the  king, 
For  the  horse  he  pranced  and  capered,  and  furiously  did 

fling; 
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Bnt  GuanfjOd  whispered  in  his  ear,  and  looked  into  his  face, — 
Then  stood  the  old  charger  like  a  lamb,  with  a  calm  and  gen- 
tle grace. 

O,  lightly  did  Guarinos  vault  into  the  saddle-tree, 

And,  slowly  riding  down,  made  halt  before  Marlotes'  knee ; 

Again  the  heathen  laughed  aloud:  ''All  hail,  sir  knight," 

quoth  he, 
"  Now  do  thy  best,  thou  champion  proud :  thy  blood  I  look 

to  see." 

With  that,  Guarinos,  lance  in  rest,  against  the  scoffer  rodo^ 
Pierced  at  one  thrust  his  envious  breast,  and  down  his  tuTDan 

trode. 
Now  ride,  now  ride,  Guarinos, — ^nor  lance  nor  rowel  spare, — 
Slay,  slay,  and  gallop  for  thy  life:  the  land  of  France  Ues 

there/ 


Ex.  CXLVIL— P  YRAMUa  A  ND    THIS  BE. 

J.  G. 

This  tragical  tale,  which,  they  say,  is  a  true  one, 
Is  old ;  but  the  manner  is  wholly  a  new  one. 
One  Ovid^  a  writer  of  some  reputation. 
Has  told  it  before  in  a  tedious  narration ; 
In  a  style,  to  be  sure,  of  remarkable  fullness, 
But  which  nobody  reads  on  account  of  its  dulI].^.M» 

Young  Peter  Pyeamus — ^I  call  him  Peter, 
Not  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  or  the  meter. 
But  merely,  to  make  the  name  completer — 
For  Peter  lived  in  the  olden  times. 
And  in  one  of  the  worst  of  pagan  climes 
That  flourish  now  in  classical  fame. 

Long  before 

Either  noble  or  boor 
Had  such  a  thing  as  a  Christian  name — 
Young  Petee,  then,  was  a  nice  yoang  beau 
As  any  young  lady  would  \^dsh  to  know ; 

In  years,  I  ween. 

He  was  rather  green. 
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That  is  to  say,  he  was  just  eighteen, — 
A  trifle  too  short,  and  a  shaving  too  lean. 
But  "  a  nice  young  man"  as  ever  was  seen, 
And  fit  to  dance  with  a  May-day  queen  I 

Now  Peteb  loved  a  beautiful  giri 
As  ever  ensnared  the  heart  of  an  earl, 
In  the  magical  trap  of  an  auburn  curl, — 
A  little  Miss  Thisbe,  who  lived  next  door, 
(They  slept,  in  fact,  on  the  very  same  floor. 
With  a  wall  between  them,  and  nothing  more, — 
Those  double  dwellings  were  common  of  yore,) 
And  they  loved  each  other,  the  legends  say, 
In  that  very  beautiful,  bountiful  way. 

That  every  young  maid. 

And  every  young  blade. 
Are  wont  to  do  before  they  grow  staid, 
And  learn  to  love  by  the  laws  of  trade. 
But  (arlack-arday,  for  the  girl  and  boy !) 
A  little  impediment  checked  their  joy, 
And  gave  them  awhile,  the  deepest  annoy, 
For  some  good  reason  which  history  cloAs, 
The  match  did  n't  happen  to  please  the  old  folks  1 

So  Thisbe's  father  and  Peter's  mother 
Began  the  young  couple  to  worry  and  bother, 
And  tried  their  innocent  passion  to  smother. 
By  keeping  the  lovers  from  seeing  each  other ! 

But  who  ever  heard 

Of  a  marriage  deterred, 

Or  even  deferred. 
By  any  contrivance  so  very  absurd 
As  scolding  the  boy,  and  caging  his  bird  ? — 
Now,  Peter,  who  was  not  discouraged  at  all 
By  obstacles  such  as  the  timid  appall. 
Contrived  to  discover  a  hole  in  the  wall, 

WMch  wasn't  so  thick 

But  removing  a  brick 
Made  a  passage — ^though  rather  provokingly  smalL 
Through  this  little  chink  the  lover  could  greet  her, 
And  secrecy  made  their  courting  the  sweeter. 
While  Peter  kissed  Thisbe,  and  Thisbe  kissed  Peter,-^ 
For  kisses,  like  folks  with  diminutive  souls. 
Will  manage  to  creep  through  the  smallest  of  holes  * 

13* 
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'T  was  here  that  the  loyers,  intent  upon  love, 

Laid  a  nice  little  plot 

To  meet  at  a  spot 
Near  a  mulberry-tree  in  a  neigboring  grove ; 

For  the  plan  was  all  laid, 

By  the  youth  and  the  maid, 

(Whose  hearts,  it  would  seem,  were  unconmionly  bold  ones,) 

To  run  off  and  get  married  in  spite  of  the  old  ones. 

In  the  shadows  of  evening,  as  still  as  a  mouse. 

The  beautiful  maiden  slipped  out  of  the  house, 

The.molberry-tree  impatient  to  find. 

While  Pbtbb,  the  vi^ant  matrons  to  blind. 

Strolled  leisurely  out,  some  minutes  behind. 

While  waiting  alone  by  the  trysting  tree, 

A  terrible  lion 

As  e'er  you  set  eye  on. 
Came  roaring  along  quite  horrid  to  see. 
And  caused  the  young  maiden  in  terror  to  flee, 
(A  lion 's  a  creature  whose  regular  trade  is 
!Blood — ^and  "  a  terrible  thing  among  ladies,'') 
And  losing  her  vail  as  she  ran  from  the  wood. 
The  monster  bedabbled  it  over  with  blood. 

Now  Peter  arriving,  and  seeing  the  vdl 

All  covered  o'er, 

-^nd  reeking  with  gore. 
Turned,  all  of  a  sudden,  exceedingly  pale, 
And  sat  himself  down  to  weep  and  to  wail, — 
For,  soon  as  he  saw  the  garment,  poor  "PmiWB^ 
Made  up  his  mind,  in  very  short  meter, 
That  Thisbe  was  dead,  and  the  lion  had  eat  her ! 

So  breathing  a  prayer. 

He  determined  to  share 
The  fate  of  his  darling,  "  the  loved  and  the  lost,** 
And  fell  on  his  dagger,  and  gave  up  the  ghost  t 

Now.Thisbr  returning,  and  viewing  her  bean. 

Lying  dead  b^  the  vail,  (which  she  happened  to  know,) 

She  guessed,  m  a  moment,  the  cause  of  his  erring. 

And  seizing  the  knife 

Which  had  taken  his  life. 
In  less  than  a  jiffy  was  dead  as  a  herring  I 
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Foung  gentlemen ! — ^pray  recollect,  if  you  please, 
Not  to  make  aasignations  near  mulberry-trees. 
Should  your  mistress  be  missing,  it  shows  a  weak  head 
To  be  stabbing  yourself,  till  you  know  she  is  dead. 
Young  ladies  I — you  should  n't  go  strolling  about 
When  your  anxious  mammas  do  n't  know  you  are  out ; 
And  remember  that  accidents  often  be&U 
From  kissing  young  fellows  through  holes  in  the  wall  I 


Ex.  OXLVIIL—lTJEr^  BXSOUTION* 

BABHilf. 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy  got  up  one  day, 

It  was  half  after  two, — 

He  had  nothing  to  do ; 
So  his  lordship  rang  for  nis  cabriolet. 

Tiger  Tim 

"Was  clean  of  Hmb, 
His  boots  were  polished,  his  jacket  was  trim ; 
With  a  very  smart  tie  in  his  smart  cravat, 
And  a  smart  cockade  on  the  top  of  his  hat ; 
Tallest  of  boys,  or  shortest  of  men. 
He  stood  in  stockings  just  four  feet  ten ; 
And  he  asked,  as  he  held  the  door  on  the  swing, 
"  Pray,  did  your  lordship  please  to  ring  ?'» 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy  raised  his  head. 
And  thus  to  Tiger  Tim  he  said : 

"  Malibran  's  dead, 

Duvemay  's  fled, 
Taglioni  has  not  arrived  in  her  stead ; — 
Tiger  Tim,  come  tell  me  true. 
What  may  a  nobleman  find  to  do  ?'* 

Tim  looked  up,  and  Tim  looked  down ; 

He  paused,  and  put  on  a  thoughtful  frown ; 

And  he  held  up  his  hat,  and  he  peeped  in  tiie  eFOwn, 

He  bit  his  lip,  and  he  scratched  his  head. 

He  let  go  the  handle,  and  thus  he  said, 

*  A  chapter  from  the  book  of  London  life. 
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As  the  door,  released,  behind  him  banged, 

"  An  t  please  you,  my  lord,  there 's  a  man  to  be  hanged  I** 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy  jmnped  np  at  the  news, — 

"  Run  to  M'Fuze, 

And  Lieutenant  Tregooze, 
And  run  to  Sir  Camaby  Jenks,  of  the  Blues. 

Rope  dancers  a  score 

I  have  seen  before, — 
Madame  Sacchi,  Antonio,  and  Master  Blackmore ; 

But  to  see  a  man  swing 

At  the  end  of  a  string. 
With  his  neck  in  a  noose,  will  be  quite  a  new  thing  I'* 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy  stepped  into  his  cab — 
Dark  rifle-green,  with  a  lining  of  drab ; 

Through  street  and  through  square. 

His  high-trotting  mare. 
Like  one  of  Ducrow's,  goes  pawing  the  air. 
Adown  Hccadilly  and  Waterloo  Place 
Went  the  high-trotting  mare  at  a  deuce  of  a  pace ; 

She  produced  some  alarm. 

But  did  no  great  harm, 
Save  frightening  a  nurse  with  a  child  on  her  aim. 

Spattering  with  clay 

Two  urchins  at  play. 
Knocking  down, — ^very  much  to  the  sweeper's  dismay,— 
An  old  woman,  who  would  'nt  get  out  of  the  way^ 

And  upsettinga  stall 

Near  Exeter  Hall, 
Which  made  all  the  passing  church-mission  foYka  squall 

But  eastward  a&x 

Through  Temple  Bar, 
My  Lord  Tomnoddy  directs  his  car ; 

Never  heeding  their  squalls. 

Or  their  calls,  or  their  bawls, 
He  passes  by  Waithman's  emporium  for  shawls, 
And  merely  just  catching  a  glimpse  of  St.  Paul's, 

Turns  down  the  old  Bailey, 

Where  in  front  of  the  jail,  he 
Pulls  up  at  the  door  of  the  ^n-shop,  and  gayly 
Cries,  "  What  must  I  fork  out  to-night,  my  trump, 
For  the  whole  first  floor  of  the  Magpie  and  Stump  ?" 
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The  clock  stiikcs  twelve, — ^it  is  dark  midnight, — 
Yet  the  Magpie  and  Stump  is  one  blaze  of  light. 

The  paities  are  met ; 

The  tables  are  set ; 
There  is  "  punch,"  "  cold  without^^^  "  hot  wUhin^^^  "  heavy 

wet," 

Ale-glasses  and  jugs, 

And  rummers  and  mugs, 
And  sand  on  the  floor,  without  carpets  or  rugs, 

Cold  fowl  and  cigars, 

Pickled  onions  in  jars, 
"Welsh  rabbits,  and  kidneys, — rare  work  for  the  jaws  I — 
And  very  large  lobsters,  with  very  large  claws ; 

And  there  is  M'Fuze, 

And  Lieutenant  Tregooze, 
And  there  is  Sir  Camaby  Jenks,  of  the  Blues, — 
All  come  to  see  a  man  ^'  die  in  his  shoes!" 

The  clock  strikes  One  I 

Supper  is  done. 
And  Sir  Camaby  Jenks  is  full  of  his  fun, 
Singing  "  Jolly  companions,  every  one  I" 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy 

Is  drinking  gin-toddy. 
And  laughing  at  every  thing,  and  every  body. 
The  clock  strikes  Two ! — and  the  clock  strikes  Three  I — 
"  Who  so  merry,  so  merry  as  we  ?" 

Save  Captain  M'Fuze, 

Who  is  taking  a  snooze, 
While  Sir  Camaby  Jenks  is  busy  at  work, 
Blacking  his  nose  with  a  piece  of  burnt  cork. 

The  clock  strikes  Four  1 

Round  the  debtor's  door 
Are  gathered  a  couple  of  thousands  or  more ; 

As  many  await 

At  the  press-yard  gate, 
TiU  slowly  its  folding-doors  open ;  and  straight 
The  mob  divides ;  and  between  their  ranks 
A  wagon  comes  loaded  with  posts  and  with  planks. 

The  clock  stiikes  Five ! 
The  sheiif^  arrive. 
And  the  crowd  is  so  great  that  the  street  seems  alive ; 
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But  Sir  Camaby  Jenks 

Blinks  and  winks, 
A  candle  bums  down  in  the  socket,  and — ^hem ! — 

Lieutenant  Tregooze 

Is  dreaming  of  Jews, 
And  acceptances  of  the  bill-brokers'  refuse ; 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy 

Has  drunk  all  his  toddy ; 
And  just  as  the  dawn  is  beginning  to  peep, 
The  whole  of  the  party  are  fast  asleep. 

Sweetly,  oh  I  sweetly,  the  morning  breaks. 

With  roseate  streaks. 
Like  the  first  faint  blush  on  a  maiden's  cheeks ; 
Seemed  as  that  mild  and  clear  blue  sky 
Smiled  upon  all  things  far  and  nigh, — 
All, — save  the  wretch  condenmed  to  die  t 
Alack !  that  ever  so  Mr  a  sun 
As  that  which  its  course  has  now  begun. 
Should  rise  on  such  scenes  of  misery  I 
Should  gild  with  rays  so  light  and  free 
That  dismal,  dark-frowning  gallows  tree  I 

And  hark  I — a  sound  comes  big  with  fate. 

The  clock  from  St.  Sepulcher's  tower  strikes — ^Eight  I- 

List  to  that  low  funeral  bell : 

It  is  tolling,  alas  \  a  living  man's  knell ! 

And  see ! — ^from  forth  that  opening  door 

They  come — ^he  steps  the  threshold  o'er 

Who  never  shall  tread  upon  threshold  more. — 

God !  'tis  a  fearsome  thing  to  see 

That  pale  man's  mute  agony. 

The  glare  of  that  wild,  despairing  eye, 

Now  bent  on  the  crowd,  now  turned  to  the  sky. 

As  though  't  were  scanning,  in  doubt  and  in  fear. 

The  path  of  the  spirit's  uiSnown  career ; 

Those  pinioned  arms,  those  hands  that  ne'er 

Shall  be  lifled  again, — ^not  even  in  prayer ; 

That  heaving  chest  1 — ^Enough,  'tis  done  1 — 

The  bolt  has  &llen  1 — ^The  spirit  is  gone — 

For  weal  or  for  woe  is  known  to  but  One ! — 

Oh  I  't  was  a  fearsome  sight  I    Ah,  me  I 

A  deed  to  shudder  at, — ^not  to  see. 

Again  that  clock  I — 'tis  time,  'tis  time  I 
The  hour  is  past ; — ^with  its  earliest  chime 
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The  cord  is  severed,  the  lifeless  clay 
By  "  dungeon  villains  "  is  borne  away ; 
Nine ! — ^'t  was  the  last  concluding  stroke  I 
And  then  my  Lord  Tomnoddy  awoke  I 
And  Tregooze  and  Sir  Camaby  Jenks  arose, 
And  Captain  M'Fuze,  with  the  black  on  his  nose ; 
And  they  stared  at  each  other,  as  much  as  to  say, 

"Hollo!  Hollo! 

Here 's  a  rum  go  I 
Why,  captain ! — ^my  lord ! — ^Here  's  the  mischief  to  pay  I 
The  fellow  *s  been  cut  down  and  taken  away  I 

What  »s  to  be  done  ? 

We  've  missed  all  the  fun ! 
Why,  they  '11  laugh  at,  and  quiz  us  all  over  the  town^ 
We  are  all  of  us  done  so  uncommonly  brown  !*' 

What  loas  to  be  done  ? — ^  was  perfectly  plain 
That  they  could  not  well  hang  the  man  over  again ; — 
What  toas  to  be  done  f — ^The  man  was  dead  !— 
jNTought  c(mld  be  done, — nought  could  be  said ; 
So — ^my  Lord  Tomnoddy  went  home  to  bed  1 


Ex.  OXLDL'-'SONG   OF  THS  8HIRT. 

THOXAS  ROOD 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags. 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread, — 
Stitch!  stitch!  stitch! 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

And  stfil,  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch, 
She  sang  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt.** 

"Work!  work!  work! 
While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof! 

And  work — work — work. 
Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof! 
It 's  oh  I  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 
Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save, 

If  this  is  Christian  work  I 
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"  Work — work — work — 
TiU  the  brain  begins  to  swim, 

Work — ^work — ^work, 
Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim ! 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band. 

Band,  and  gasset,  and  seam. 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fell  asleep. 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream ! 

*'  Oh !  men,  with  sisters  dear  I 

Oh  I  men,  with  mothers  and  wives ! 
It  is  not  linen  you  're  wearing  out, 

But  human  creatures'  lives ! 
Stitch — stitch — stitch. 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 

A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt. 

"  But  why  do  I  talk  of  death. 

That  phantom  of  grisly  bone, 
I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape, 

It  seems  so  like  my  own — 

It  seems  so  like  my  own. 

Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep. 
Oh  God !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear. 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  I 

"  Work— work — ^work  I 

My  labor  never  flags ; 
And  what  are  its  wages?  A  bed  of  straii'^ 

A  crust  of  bread, — and  rags, — 
That  shattered  roof— and  this  naked  floor — 

A  table — a  broken  chair — 
And  a  wall  so  blank,  my  shadow  I  thank 

For  sometimes  felliug  there ! 

*'  Work — ^work — ^work  I 
From  weary  chime  to  chime ! 

Work — work — work. 
As  prisoners  work  for  crime ! 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam. 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band. 
Till  the  heart  is  sick,  and  the  brain  benumbed, 

As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 


J 
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"  Work — ^work — work  I 
In  the  dull  December  light, 

And  work — ^work — work, 
When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright — 
While  underneath  the  eaves 

The  brooding  swallows  cling, 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs, 

And  twit  me  with  the  Spring. 

*•  Oh !  but  to  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet — 
With  the  sky  above  my  head 

And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet. 
For  only  one  sweet  hour 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel, 
Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want. 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal  t 

"  Oh !  but  for  one  short  hour ! 

A  respite,  however  brief! 
No  blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope. 

But  only  time  for  grief  I 
A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heaii;. 

But  in  their  briny  bed 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 

Hinders  needle  and  thread  I" 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags. 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread — 
Stitch  I  stitch  I  stitch! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt. 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch — 
Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  rich ! — 

She  sung  this  "Song  of  the  Shirt." 


Ex.  CL.^TffE  A  VENGING    CHILD E. 

HuBRA !  hurra !  avoid  the  way  of  the  Avenging  Childe ; 
His  horse  is  swift  as  sands  that  drift, — an  Arab  of  the  wild ; 
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His  gown  is  twisted  round  his  arm, — a  ghastly  cheek  he 

wears; 
And  in  his  hand,  for  deadly  harm,  a  hnnting-knife  he  bears. 

Avoid  that  knife  in  battle-stiife : — ^that  weapon  short  and 

thin, 
The  dragon's  gore  hath  bathed  it  o'er,  seven  times  't  was 

steeped  therein ; 
Seven  times  the  smith  hath  proved  its  pith, — ^its  cuts  a  coulter 

through ; 
In  France  the  blade  was  &shioned, — from  Spain  the  shaft  it 

drew. 

He  sharpens  it,  as  he  doth  ride,  upon  his  saddle-bow, — 
He  sharpens  it  on  either  side,  he  makes  the  steel  to  glow : 
He  rides  to  find  Don  Quadros,  that  false  and  fsdtour  knight ; 
His  glance  of  ire  is  hot  as  fire,  although  his  cheek  be  white. 

He  found  him  standing  by  the  king  within  the  judgment- 
hall; 

He  rushed  within  the  baron's  ring, — ^he  stood  before  them 
all: 

Seven  times  he  gazed  and  pondered,  if  he  the  deed  should 
do; 

Eight  times  distraught  he  looked  and  thought, — ^then  out  his 
dagger  flew. 

He  stabbed  therewith  at  Quadros: — ^the  king  did  step  be- 
tween ; 

It  pierced  his  royal  garment  of  purple  wove  with  green : 

He  fell  beneath  the  canopy,  upon  the  tiles  he  lay. 

"  Thou  traitor  keen,  what  dost  thou  mean  ? — tiiy  king  why 
wouldst  thou  slay  ?" 

"  Now,  pardon,  pardon,"  cried  the  Childe,  "  I  stabbed  not, 

king,  at  thee, 
But  him,  that  caiti^  blood-defiled,  who  stood  be^de  thy 

knee; 
Eight  brothers  were  we, — ^in  the  land  might  none  more  loving 

be, — 
They  all  are  slain  by  Quadros'  hand, — ^they  all  are  dead  but 

me. 

"  Good  king,  I  fidn  would  wash  the  stain, — ^for  vengeance  is 

my  cry, 
Tliis  murderer  with  sword  and  spear  to  battle  I  defy  1" 
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But  all  took  part  with  Quadros,  except  one  lovely  Maj, — 
Except  the  king's  fail  daughter,  none  word  for  him  would 

say. 

She  took  their  hands,  she  led  them  foith  into    the  court 

below ; 
She  bade  the  ring  be  guarded, — she  bade  the  trumpet  blow ; 
From  lofty  place  for  that  stern  race   the  signal  she   did 

throw : — 
*'With  truth  and  right  the  Lord  will  fight, — ^together  let 

them  go !" 

The  one  is  up,  the  other  down :  the  hunter's  knife  is  bare ; 
It  cuts  the  lace  beneath  his  fiice, — ^it  cuts  through  beard  and 

hair; 
Right  soon  that  knife  hath  quenched  his  life,  the  head  is 

sundered  sheer. 
Then  gladsome  smiled  the  Avenging  Childe,  and  fixed  it  on 

his  spear. 

But  when  the  king  beholds  him  bring  that  token  of  his 

truth. 
Nor  scorn  nor  wrath  his  bosom  hath :  "  Kneel  down,  thou 

noble  youth. 
Kneel  down,  kneel  down,  and  kiss  my  crown, — ^I  am  no  more 

thy  foe. 
My  daughter  now  may  pay  the  vow  she  plighted  long  ago  I" 


Ex.  CLL-^APPBAL  TO  TBE  PEOPLE  OF  FRANCE, 

LAMABTINE. 

The  first  accusation  against  me  is,  that  I  have  been  ardent 
in  ambition,  weak  in  the  exercise  of  power  during  the  inter- 
regnum and  dictatorship  I  I  answer:  The  revolution  of 
February  took  me  by  surprise,  as  it  did  every  body.  The 
republican  system,  the  government  of  pure  reason,  was  to 
me  the  ideal,  more  or  less  distant,  of  the  right,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.    It  never  was  a  conspiracy. 

"We  marched  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  at  the  head  of  a 
column  of  the  people.  We  were  borne  along  under  a  canopy 
of  sabers,  pikes,  and  bayonets,  into  the  halls  stained  "(^dth 
blood,  and  encumbered  with  the  dead  and  the  wounded,  to  a 
i^mall  table,  at  which  the  government  was  organized.    At  this 
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very  hour  commenced  outside  the  conflict  between  the  two 
republics, — the  one  violent,  sweeping,  dictatorial,  and  ter- 
rorist, in  language,  in  gesture,  and  in  color;  the  other, 
moderate,  pacific,  legal,  unanimous,  and  constitutional, — be- 
tween the  republic  of  your  wishes,  and  that  you  would  not 
have. 

The  first  act  of  this  teri'orist  republic,  was  to  hang  out  its 
banner,  whose  color  is  the  color  of  blood.  During  two  days 
and  two  nights,  armed  men  repeatedly  inundated  the  square, 
the  courts,  the  halls  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  They  insisted 
upon  our  instantly  giving  to  the  republic  the  character,  the 
attitude,  the  emblems  of  the  first  revolution.  My  colleagues 
and  myself  resisted  at  the  peril  of  our  lives.  Twenty  times, 
during  those  seventy-two  hours,  I  was  taken  up,  dragged, 
carried  to  the  doors  and  windows,  to  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case, into  the  courts  and  the  square,  to  address  men  of  another 
epoch,  who  so  fiillaciously  interpreted  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  to  hurl  down  these  emblems  of  terrorism  with  wnich  it 
was  attempted  to  dishonor  the  republic.  You  must  remem- 
ber the  last  words  which  decided  the  victory  in  favor  of  the 
tri-colored  flag;  they  were  on  the  lips  of  my  colleagues;  I 
only  was  called  upon  to  pronounce  them : — "  The  red  flag, 
citizens,  which  you  present  to  us,  has  never  been  any  where 
except  round  the  Champ-de-Mars,  trailed  in  the  blood  of  the 
people ;  the  flag  which  we  wish  to  preserve  to  the  republic, 
has  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  with  our  bravery,  our  glory, 
and  our  liberties  1"  Was  this  the  premeditated  ambition  of 
a  post  into  which  chance  had  thrown  us,  on  the  breach  made 
in  society  ?  Was  this  weakness  ?  Was  this  a  compromise 
with  terrorism  ?  Decide !  At  the  decree  of  the  National 
Assembly  appointing  General  Oavaignac  dictator,  we  rejoiced, 
to  remit  the  government  into  hands  which  would  make  an 
abusive  use  neither  of  laws  nor  of  the  sword. 

From  this  moment,  citizens,  again  become  a  simple  reprch 
sentative,  I  offered  my  services  to  General  Oavaignac,  as  the 
chief  who  worthily  represented  the  republic.  "  I  am  not,"  I 
said,  on  leaving  him,  ^'  one  of  those  who  take  refnge  in  op- 
position, on  falling  from  power,  but  of  those  who  sustain  the 
republican  government  in  the  hands  of  their  successors  as  in 
their  own.     Count  on  me,  to-morrow,  as  to-day." 

My  friend,  General  Negrier,  was  there,  soliciting  the  order 
which  was  to  send  him  to  a  glorious  death.  These  were  the 
last  words  he  heard  from  me.  Whilst.  I  wept, — ^whilst  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  went  to  offer  his  life  to  God,  as  a  ransom 
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of  peace, — ^whilst  so  many  generous  victims, — generals,  of- 
ficers, soldiers,  citizens,  children  of  the  Garde  Mobile,  went 
to  be  decimated  by  musketry, — calumny,  already  possessing 
itself  of  my  name,  accused  me  of  complicity  with  those  balls, 
all  of  which  I  could  have  desired  to  receive,  in  order  to 
spare  the  blood  of  a  single  citizen,  or  a  single  soldier!  Be- 
hold what  revolutions  are !  Their  greatest  phenomena  are 
not  their  crimes,  but  their  errors !  I  accuse  no  one,  because, 
when  darkness  is  over  the  whole  world,  no  one  can  be  blamed 
for  not  seeing  clearly.  Citizens !  behold  the  light  I  Recog- 
nize your  friends.  Those  parties  who  have  a  passing  resent- 
ment against  the  republic,  try,  before  all  things,  to  calumni- 
ate the  moderate  republicans ;  knowing  full  well  that  the 
republic  can  triumph  only  by  moderation ;  that  the  soil  of 
France  will  not  be  suffered  to  be  parceled  out  by  conmiu- 
nism ;  that  the  soil  of  France  will  never  allow  the  scaffold  to 
remain  erect  upon  it  for  a  fortnight ;  that  the  soil  of  France 
would  vomit  forth  the  blood  with  which  the  plagiarists  of  the 
reign  of  terror  might  attempt  to  gorge  it,  seeking  I  know 
not  what  species  of  savage  grandeur  in  excesses  and  crime, 
not  knowing  how  to  find  it  in  measured  and  virtuous  deeds ! 
— ^These  are  the  worst  enemies  of  our  republic ;  for  the  sole 
danger  of  the  republic  is  its  name,  and  the  recollections  of 
1793,  which  these  men  are  incessantly  endeavoring  to  revive, 
while  all  true  republicans,  as  we  are,  are  as  unremittedly 
doing  all  in  our  power  to  efface  them.  But  1793  was  not  the 
republic !  It  was  the  revolution.  Are  a  few  months  only  in 
our  history  to  be  allowed  to  calumniate  for  ever  the  reign  of 
liberty  amongst  us?  Is  this  blood  destined  to  remain  a  stain 
upon  us  for  ages !  No  I  We  will  show  to  the  world  that  we 
know  at  once  how  to  conquer,  and  how  to  restrain  the  repub- 
lic,— ^that  reign  of  all. 

The  republic  inspired  by  Washington,  shall  triumph  over 
the  republic  of  Baboeuf,  Robespierre,  and  Danton  I  In  other 
ages,  other  ideas,  other  thoughts,  other  men !  This  is  the 
truth  with  regard  to  society.  The  choice  you  have  made  of 
your  representatives  in  the  National  Assembly  is  a  guaranty 
lor  the  triumph  of  the  popular  and  regular  republic,  as  we 
understand  it ;  it  is  the  honesty  of  the  people  that  you  have 
sent,  in  them ;  the  honesty  of  the  people  is  its  salvation ! 
The  National  Assembly  will  save  France.  Our  sole  glory  lies 
in  having  felt  that.  Attach  yourselves  more  and  more  to  the 
National  Assembly.  It  is  your  own  sovereignty,  and  is 
worthy  of  you.    Only  give  it  time.    Impatience  always  does 
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violence  to  good  intentions.    A  govemnitnt  for  ages  is  not 
to  be  instituted  in  three  months. 

Accept  my  adieus,  citizens !  Nominated  ten  times  by  you, 
as  a  signification,  and  not  as  a  man,  confounded  henceforth  in 
the  ranks  of  simple  representatives,  descended  from  a  power 
too  high  for  my  ambition,  and  desiring  that  I  may  never 
again  ascend  to  it,  forget  me,  but  do  not  accuse  me.  Per- 
haps there  was  one  day  in  which  I  merited  your  suffrages,— 
it  was  the  day  in  which  I  sacrificed  them  to  concord.  For 
myself,  I  shall  bear  you  in  my  memory,  all  the  days  of  my 
public  life.  Every  time  that  I  shall  cast  into  the  urn  a  TOte 
of  good  intent  towards  the  people,  of  finnness  against  iu^tion, 
of  good  for  the  country,  for  fiimily,  for  property,  for  society, 
for  conscience,  I  will  say  to  myself,  I  am  casting  your  vote 
with  my  own.  I  will  say  that  two  millions  are  voting,  thi'ough 
me,  for  this  unanimous  republic,  which,  in  your  eyes  as  well 
as  in  mine,  embraces  the  interests  of  all,  legitimatized  by  the 
will  of  all,  and  defended  by  the  hands  of  all,  under  the  most 
free  and  enlightened  of  governments. 


'Bjl.  CLIL-^TEJS    PURITANS. 

SDWIN  P.  WHIPPLB. 

The  Puritans — ^there  is  a  charm  in  that  word  which  will 
never  be  lost  on  a  New  England  ear.  It  is  closely  associated 
with  all  that  is  great  in  New  England  history.  It  is  hallowed 
by  a  thousand  memories  of  obstacles  overthrown,  of  dangers 
nobly  braved,  of  sufferings  unshrinkingly  boi*ne,  in  the  service 
of  freedom  and  religion.  It  kindles  at  once  the  pride  of  an- 
cestry, and  inspires  the  deepest  feelings  of  national  veneration. 
It  points  to  examples  of  valor  in  all  its  modes  of  manifestation 
— ^m  the  hall  of  debate,  on  the  field  of  battle,  before  the.  tri- 
bunal of  power,  at  the  martyr's  stake.  It  is,  a  name  which  will 
never  die  out  of  New  England  hearts.  Wherever  virtue  resists 
temptation,  wherever  men  meet  death  for  religion's  sake,  wher- 
ever the  gilded  baseness  of  the  world  stands  abashed  before 
conscientious  principles,  there  will  be  the  spirit  of  the  Puritans. 
They  have  left  deep  and  broad  marks  of  their  influence  on  human 
society.  Their  children,  in  all  times,  will  rise  up  and  ci^ 
them  blessed. — ^A  thousand  witnesses  of  their  courage,  their 
industry,  their  sagacity,  their  invincible  perseverance  in  well- 
doing, their  love  of  free  institutions,  their  respect  for  justice, 
their  hatred  of  wrong,  are  all  around  us,  and  hear  gratuful  c  v 
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dence  daily  to  their  memory.  We  can  not  forget  them,  even  if 
we  had  sufficient  baseness  to  wish  it.  Every  spot  of  New  En- 
gland earth  has  a  story  to  tell  of  them ;  every  cherished  insti- 
tution of  New  England  society  bears  the  print  of  theirminds. 
The  strongest  element  of  New  England  character  has  been 
transmitted  with  their  blood.  So  intense  is  our  sense  of  affih- 
ation  with  their  nature,  that  we  speak  of  them  universally  as 
our  "  fathers."  And  though  their  lame  every  where  else  were 
weighed  down  with  calumny  and  hatred,  though  the  principles 
for  which  they  contended,  and  the  noble  deeds  they  performed, 
should  become  the  scoff  of  sycophants  and  oppressors,  and  be 
blackened  by  the  smooth  falsehoods  of  the  seltish  and  the  cold, 
there  never  will  be  wanting  hearts  in  New  England  to  kindle 
at  their  virtues,  nor  tongues  and  pens  to  vindicate  their  name. 


Ex.  CUn.—OOMMJSECS. 

BDWABjD  xyxKirrr. 

Trace,  for  a  moment,  the  history  of  commerce,  fi'om  the 
earliest  period.   In  the  infancy  of  the  world,  its  caravans,  like 
gigantic  silk-worms,  went  creeping  through  the  arid  wastes  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  bound  the  human  family  together  in  those 
vast  regions,  as  they  bind  it  together  now.  Its  colonial  estab- 
lishments scattered  the  Grecian  culture  all  round  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  carried  the  adventurers  of  Tyre  and 
Carthage  to  the  North  of  Europe  and  the  South  of  Africa. 
The  walled  citi\is  of  the  middle  ages  prevented  the  arts  and 
refinements  of  life  from  being  trampled  out  of  existence  under 
the  iron  heel  of  the  feudal  powers.  The  Hanse  towns  were  the 
bulwark  of  liberty  and  property  in  the  North  and  West  of 
Europe,  for  ages.    The  germ  of  the  representative  system 
Rprang  from  the  municipal  franchises  of  the  boroughs.   At  the 
revival  of  letters,  the  merchant  princes  of  Florence  received 
the  fugitive  arts  of  Greece  into  their  stately  palaces.   The  spirit 
of  commercial  adventure  produced  that  movement  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  which  carried  Columbus  to  America,  and  Vasco 
di  Gama  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  deep  foundations 
of  the  modem  system  of  international  law,  were  laid  in  the  in- 
terests and  rights  of  commerce,  and  the  necessity  of  protecting 
them.  Commerce  sprinkled  the  treasures  of  the  newly  found 
Indies  throughout  the  Western  nations :  it  nerved  the  arm  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  Protestant  world ;  it  gradually 
carried  the  colonial  system  of  Europe  t<    the  ends  of  the 
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f?anh,  and  with  it  the  elements  of  future  independent,  dvil 
ized,  republican  governments. 

But  why  should  we  dwell  on  the  past  ?  What  is  it  that 
gives  vigor  to  the  civilization  of  the  present  day,  but  the 
world-wide  extension  of  commercial  intercourse,  by  which 
all  the  products  of  the  earth  and  of  the  ocean, — of  the  soil, 
the  mine,  of  the  loom,  of  the  forge,  of  bounteous  nature, 
creative  art,  and  untiring  industry, — are  brought,  by  the 
agencies  of  commerce,  into  the  universal  market  of  demand 
and  supply.  No  matter  in  what  region,  the  desirable  pro- 
duct is  bestowed  on  man,  by  a  liberal  Providence,  or  fiibri- 
cated  by  human  skill.  It  may  clothe  the  hills  of  China  with 
its  fragrant  foliage ;  it  may  glitter  in  the  golden  sands  of 
California ;  it  may  wallow  in  the  depths  of  the  Arctic  seas ; 
it  may  ripen  and  whiten  in  the  fertile  plains  of  the  sunny 
South ;  it  may  spring  forth  from  the  flying  shuttles  of  Man- 
chester in  England,  or  Manchester  in  America : — ^the  great 
world-magnet  of  commerce  attracts  it  all  alike,  and  gathers 
it  all  up  for  the  service  of  man.  I  do  not  speak  of  English 
corimierce,  or  of  American  commerce.  Such  distinctions 
belittle  our  conceptions.  I  speak  of  commerce  in  the  aggre- 
gate—rthe  great  ebbing  and  flowing  tides  of  the  commercial 
world, — ^the  great  gulf-streams  of  traffic,  which  flow  round 
from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere, — ^the  mighty  trade-winds  ol 
commerce,  which  sweep  from  the  old  world  to  the  new;— 
that  vast  aggregate  system  which  embraces  the  whole  faniily 
of  man,  and  brings  the  overflowing  treasures  of  nature  and 
art  into  kindly  relation  with  human  want,  convenience,  and 
taste. 

In  carrying  on  this  system,  think,  for  a  moment,  of  the 
stupendous  agencies  that  are  put  in  motion.  Think,  for  a 
moment,  of  all  the  ships  that  navigate  the  sea.  An  old  Latin 
poet,  who  knew  no  waters  beyond  those  of  the  Mediterrn- 
nean  and  Levant,  says  that  the  man  must  have  had  a  triple 
casing  of  oak  and  brass  about  his  bosom,  who  first  trusted 
his  frail  bark  on  the  raging  sea.  How  many  thousands  of 
vessels,  laden  by  commerce,  are,  at  this  moment,  navigatmg, 
not  the  narrow  seas  frequented  by  the  ancients,  but  those 
world-encompassing  oceans.  Think,  next,  of  the  mountams 
of  brick,  and  stone,  and  iron,  built  up  into  the  great  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  world  ;  and  of  all  the  mighty  works  of 
ancient  and  modern  contrivance  and  structure, — the  moles, 
the  lighthouses,  the  bridges,  the  canals,  the  roads,  the  rail- 
ways, the  depth  of  mines,  the  titanic  force  of  enginery,  the 
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delving  plows,  the  scythes,  the  reapers,  the  looms,  the  eleo- 
trio  telegraphs,  the  vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  which,  directly 
or  indirectly,  are  employed  or  put  in  motion  by  coramei'ce, — 
and  last,  and  most  important,  the  millions  of  human  beings 
that  conduct,  and  regulate,  and  combine  these  inanimate,  or- 
ganic, and  mechanical  forces. 

And,  now,  is  it  any  thing  less  than  a  liberal  profession, 
which  carries  a  quick  intelligence,  a  prophetic  forecast,  an 
industry  that  never  tires,  and,  more  than  all,  and  above  all, 
a  stainless  probity  beyond  reproach  and  above  suspicion,  into 
this  vast  and  complicated  system,  and,  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  works  out  a  prosperous  result?  Such  is  the 
vocation  of  the  merchant, — the  man  of  business, — ^pursued  in 
many  departments  of  foreign  and  domestic  trade — of  finance, 
of  exchange, — ^but  all  comprehended  under  the  general  name 
of  commerce ; — all  concerned  in  weaving  the  mighty  net- 
work of  mutually  beneficial  exchanges  which  enwraps  the 
world. 


lEz,  ChlV.^FliSjBJDOM   OF  DISCUSSION, 

w.  o.  PBEfirroN. 
The  gentleman  has  referred  to  the  contest  to  be  fought 
between  liberty  and  power ;  and  I  say,  that  if  the  contest  did 
not  originate  here,  it  is  made  when  we  are  not  permitted  to 
speak  of  the  administration  in  teims  that  we  believe  to  be  true, 
without  being  denounced  for  it.     The  president  of  the  United 
States  certainly  demands  a  degree  of  forbearance  from  his  po- 
litical opponents ;  but  am  I  to  be  told  that  one  can  only  allude 
to  him  m  the  humble  language  of  a  degraded  Roman  senate, 
speaking  of  the  emperor  with  his  praetorian  guards  surround- 
ing the  capitol  ?     Am  I  to  be  told,  when  he  came  into  power 
on  principles  of  refonn,  after  "  keeping  the  word  of  promise* 
to  our  ear,  and  breaking  it  to  our  hope," — am  I  to  be  told  thau 
I  must  close  my  lips,  or  be  denounced  for  want  of  decorum  ? 
Am  I  to  be  told,  when  he  promised  to  prevent  official  influence 
from  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  elections,  that  I  must  not 
Bpeak  of  the  broken  promise,  under  pain  of  the  displeasure  of 
lus  friends  ?     Am  I  to  be  told,  when  he  came  into  power  as  a 
judicious  tariff  man,  after  advocating  his  principles  and  aiding 
in  liis  election, — ^believing  at  the  time  in  his  integrity,  though 
I  <iid  not  believe  him  possessed  of  intellectual  qualifications, 
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—am  T  to  be  told,  after  pledges  that  have  been  violated,  pro- 
mises that  have  been  broken,  and  principles  that  have  been  set 
at  naught,  that  I  must  not  speak  of  these  things  as  they  are, 
for  fear  of  being  denounced  for  want  of  coui-tesy  to  the  con- 
stituted authorities  ?  Why,  to  what  pass  are  we  come  I  Are 
we  to  be  gagged — reduced  to  silence  ?  If  nothing  else  is  left 
to  us,  the  liberty  of  speech  is  left ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  cry 
aloud  and  spare  not,  when  the  unde^nied,  admitted,  and  decla^ 
ed  fact  before  us  is,  that  these  pledges  have  been  made,  and 
have  been  violated.  This  administration  is  about  to  end; 
and  if  gentlemen  can  succeed  in  preventing  us  from  complain- 
ing of  being  deceived,  if  they  can  reduce  us  to  abject  slavery, 
they  will  also  have  to  expunge  the  history  of  the  country,  the 
president's  written  and  recorded  communications  to  congiess, 
and  the  most  ardent  professions  of  his  friends,  when  fighting 
his  battles,  before  they  can  conceal  the  recorded  fact,  that  he 
has  made  pledges  which  he  has  violated,  and  promises  which 
he  has  repeatedly  broken.  If  they  succeed  in  reducing  us  to 
slavery,  and  closmg  our  lips  against  speaking  of  the  abuses  of 
this  administration,  thank  God !  the  voice  of  history,  trma^tr 
tongued,  will  proclaim  these  pledges,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  violated,  to  future  generations ! 

Neither  here  nor  elsewhere  will  I  use  language,  with  regard 
to  any  gentleman,  that  may  be  considered  indecorous ;  and 
the  question  not  easily  solved  is,  how  far  shall  we  restrain  om^ 
selves  in  expressing  a  just  and  necessary  indignation ;  and 
whether  the  expression  of  such  indignation  may  be  considered 
a  departure  from  courtesy.  That  indignation,  that  reproba- 
tion, I  shall  express  on  all  occasions.  But  those  who  have 
taken  upon  themselves  the  guardianship  of  the  Grand  Lama, 
who  is  surrounded  by  a  light  which  no  one  can  approach,— 
about  whom  no  one  is  permitted  to  speak  without  censure,— 
have  extended  that  guardianship  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
this  house.  Gentlemen  are  not  permitted  to  speak  of  the 
qualifications  of  that  oflicer  for  the  highest  oflice  in  the  govern- 
ment. Shall  we,  sir,  because  he  is  here  as  presiding  officer  of 
this  body,  keep  silent  when  he  is  urged  upon  the  people,  who 
are  goaded  and  driven  to  his  support,  lest  we  be  guilty  of  an 
indecorum  against  those  who  are  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  country  ?  Thank  God,  it  is  not  ray  practice  to  "  crook 
the  pliant  hinges  of  the  knee,  that  thrift  may  ibllow  fiiwning!" 

This  aggi'ession  of  power  upon  our  liberties,  sir,  and  this 
tame  submission  to  aggression,  forbode  evil  to  this  nation. 
"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  them,"  deepening 
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and  darkening ;  and,  as  the  sun  sets,  the  shadows  lengthen. 
It  roaj  be  the  going  down  of  the  great  huninary  of  the  re- 
public, and  that  we  all  shall  be  enveloped  in  one  oniversal 
political  darkness ! 


Ex.  CLV.— iOCMi  ASSOCIATIONS  CONNEOTBD  WITH  THB 

AMERICAN  CAPITOL. 

DANIXL  WEB8TB&. 

With  each  succeeding  year,  new  interest  is  added  to  this 
spot.  It  becomes  connected  with  all  the  historical  associa- 
tions of  our  country,  with  her  statesmen  and  her  orators ; 
and,  alas !  its  cemetery  is  annually  enriched  with  the  ashes 
of  her  chosen  sons. 

Before  is  the  broad  and  beautifol  river,  separating  two  of 
the  original  thirteen  states,  and  which  a  late  president,  a  man 
of  determined  purpose  and  inflexible  will,  but  patriotic  heart, 
desired  to  span  with  arches  of  ever-enduring  granite,  symbol- 
ical of  the  firmly  cemented  union  of  the  North  and  the 
South.     That  president  was  General  Jackson. 

On  its  banks  repose  the  ashes  of  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try ;  and  at  our  side,  by  a  singular  felicity  of  position,  over- 
looking the  city  which  he  designed,  and  which  bears  his 
name,  rises  to  his  memory  the  marble  column,  sublime  in  its 
simple  grandeur,  and  fitly  intended  to  reach  a  loftier  height 
than  any  similar  structure  on  the  surface  of  the  whole  earth. 
Let  the  votive  offering  of  his  gratefiil  countrymen  be  freely 
contributed  to  carry  higher,  and  still  higher,  tnis  monument. 
May  I  say,  as  on  another  occasion — "  Let  it  rise  1  let  it  rise, 
till  it  shall  meet  the  sun  in  his  coming, — ^let  the  earliest  light 
of  the  moniing  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger  and  play  on 
its  summit." 

Fellow-citizens^ — What  contemplations  are  awakened  in 
our  minds,  as  we  assemble  here  to  re-enact  a  scene  like  that 
performed  by  Washington.  Methinks  I  see  his  venerable 
ferm  now  before  me,  as  presented  in  the  glorious  statue  by 
Houdon,  now  in  the  capitol  of  Virginia.  He  is  dignified  and 
grave;  but  concern  and  anxiety  seem  to  soften  the  linear 
ments  of  his  countenance.  The  government  over  which  he 
presides  is  yet  in  the  crisis  of  experiment.  Not  free  from 
troubles  at  home,  he  sees  the  world  in  commotion  and  arms, 
all  around  him.    He  sees  that  imposing  foreign  powers  arc 
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half  disposed  to  try  the  strength  of  the  recently  established 
American  government.  We  perceive  that  mighty  thoughts, 
mingled  with  fears  as  well  as  with  hopes,  are  strugglmg 
within  hinu  He  heads  a  short  procession  over  these  then 
naked  fields ;  he  crones  yonder  stream,  on  a  fallen  tree  ;  he 
ascends  to  the  top  of  this  eminence,  whose  original  oaks  of 
the  forest  stand  as  thick  around  him  as  if  the  spot  had  been 
devoted  to  druidical  worship ;  and  here  he  performs  the  ap- 
pointed duty  of  the  day. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  if  this  vision  were  a  reality, — ^if 
Washington  actually  were  now  amongst  us, — and  if  he  could 
draw  around  him  the  shades  of  the  great  public  men  of  his 
own  days, — ^patriots  and  warriors,  orators  and  statesmen, — 
and  were  to  address  us,  in  their  presence,  would  he  not  say 
to  us, — "  Ye  men  of  this  generation,  I  rejoice,  and  thank  God 
for  being  able  to  see  that  our  labors,  and  toils,  and  sacrifices, 
were  not  in  vain.  You  are  prosperous, — you  are  happy, — 
you  are  grateful.  The  fire  of  Uberty  burns  brightly  and 
steadily  in  your  heaits,  while  duty  and  the  law  restrain  it 
from  bursting  forth  in  wild  and  destructive  conflagration. 
Cherish  liberty,  as  you  love  it ; — cherish  its  securities,  as  you 
wish  to  preserve  it.  Maintain  the  Constitution  which  we  la- 
bored so  painfully  to  establish,  and  which  has  been  to  you 
such  a  source  of  inestimable  blessings.  Preserve  the  union  of 
the  States,  cemented  as  it  was  by  our  prayers,  our  tears,  and 
our  blood.  Be  true  to  God,  to  your  country,  and  to  your 
duty.  So  shall  the  whole  Eastern  world  follow  the  morning 
sun,  to  contemplate  you  as  a  nation ;  so  shall  all  succeeding 
generations  honor  you  as  they  honor  us ;  and  so  shall  that 
Almighty  Power  which  so  graciously  protected  us,  and  which 
now  protects  you,  shower  its  everlastmg  blessings  upon  you 
and  your  posterity." 

Great  mther  of  your  country  I  we  heed  your  words ;  we 
feel  their  force  as  if  you  now  uttered  them,  with  life  of  flesh 
and  blood.  Your  example  teaches  us ;  your  affectionate  ad- 
dresses teach  us ;  your  public  life  teaches  us  your  sense  of 
the  value  of  the  blessings  of  the  Union.  Those  blessings  our 
fathers  have  tasted,  and  we  have  tasted,  and  still  taste.  Nor 
do  we  intend  that  those  who  come  after  us  shall  be  denied 
the  same  high  fruition.  Our  honor  as  well  as  our  happiness 
is  concerned.  We  can  not,  we  dare  not,  we  will  not,  betray 
our  sacred  trust.  We  will  not  filch  from  posterity  the  trea- 
sure placed  in  our  hands  to  be  transmitted  to  other  genera- 
tions.   The  bow  that  c^ilds  the  clouds  in  the  heavens,  the 
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pillars  that  uphold  the  firmament  may  disappear  and  fiill  away, 
m  the  hour  appointed  by  the  will  of  God ;  but,  until  that 
day  comes,  or  so  long  as  our  lives  may  last,  no  ruthless  hand 
shall  undermine  that  blight  arch  of  Union  and  Libeity,  which 
spans  the  continent  from  Washington  to  California. 


Ex.  CLVL— PZjE4  of  SERJEANT  BUZFUZ,  IN  "  BARDELL 

T8.  PJOKWICK."* 

CHARLES   DICKBN8. 

The  plaintiff^  gentlemen,  the  plaintiff  is  a  widow;  yes, 
gentlemen,  a  widow.  The  late  Mr.  Bardell,  afler  enjoying 
for  many  years  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  sovereign, 
as  one  of  the  guardians  of  his  royal  revenues,  glided  almost 
imperceptibly  from  the  world,  to  seek  elsewhere  for  that  re- 
pose and  peace  which  a  custom-house  can  never  afford.  Some 
time  before  his  death  he  had  stamped  his  likeness  upon  a 
little  boy.  With  this  little  boy,  the  only  pledge  of  her  de- 
pailod  exciseman,  Mra.  Bardell  shrunk  from  the  world,  and 
courted  the  retirement  and  tranquillity  of  Goswell-street ;  and 
here  she  placed  in  her  front  parlor  window  a  written  placard, 
bearing  this  inscription — "Apartments  furnished  for  a  single 
gentleman.  Inquire  within."  I  entreat  the  attention  of  the 
jury  to  the  wording  of  this  document — "  Apartments  fui^ 
nislied  for  a  single  gentleman  !"  Mrs.  Bardell's  opinions  of 
the  opposite  sex,  gentlemen,  were  derived  from  a  long  con- 
templation of  the  inestimable  qualities  of  her  lost  husband. 
She  had  no  fear— she  had  no  distinist — she  had  no  suspicion 
— all  was  confidence  and  reliance.  "  Mr.  Bardell,"  said  the 
widow,  "  Mr.  Bardell  was  a  man  of  honor — ^Mr.  Bardell  was 
a  man  of  his  word — Mr.  Bardell  was  no  deceiver — Mr.  Bar- 
dell was  once  a  single  gentleman  himself;  to  single  gentle- 
men I  look  for  protection,  for  assistance,  for  comfort,  and  for 
consolation — ^in  single  gentlemen  I  shall  perpetually  see  some^ 
thing  to  remind  me  of  what  Mr.  BardeU  was,  when  he  first 
won  my  young  and  untried  affections  ;  to  a  single  gentleman, 
then,  shall  my  lodgings  be  let."  Actuated  by  this  beautiful 
and  touching  impulse,  (among  the  best  impulses  of  our  im- 
j>ei'fcct  nature,  gentlemen,)  the  lonely  and  desolate  widow 
dried  her  tears,  furnished  her  first  floor,  caught  her  innocent 
boy  to  her  maternal  bosom,  and  put  the  bill  up  in  her  parlor 
window.  Did  it  remain  there  long  ?  No.  The  serpent  was 
on  the  watch,  the  train  was  laid,  the  mine  was  prepaiing,  the 
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fiapper  and  miner  was  at  work  before  the  bill  had  been  in 
the  parlor  window  three  day^s — ^three  days,  gentlemen— ft 
being,  erect  upon  two  legs,  and  bearing  all  the  outward  sem- 
blance of  a  man,  and  not  of  a  i^onster,  knocked  at  the  door 
of  Mrs.  BardelPs  house.  He  inquired  within  ;  he  took  the 
lodgings ;  and  on  the  very  next  day  he  entered  into  posses- 
sic»n  of  them.  This  man  wm  Pickwick — Pickwick,  the 
defendant. 

Of  this  man  Pickwick  I  will  say  little ;  the  subject  presents 
but  few  attractions ;  and  I,  gentlemen,  am  not  the  man,  nor 
are  you,  gentlemen,  the  men  tc  delight  in  the  contemplation 
of  revolting  heartlessness  and  systematic  villainy.  I  say  sys- 
tematic villainy,  gentlemen,  aiid  when  T  say  systematic  vil- 
lainy, let  me  tell  the  defendant,  Pickwick,  if  he  be  in  court, 
as  I  am  informed  he  is,  that  it  vould  have  been  more  decent 
in  him,  more  becoming,  in  better  judgment,  and  in  better 
taste,  if  he  had  stopped  away,  Tiet  me  tell  him,  gentlemen, 
that  any  gestures  of  dissent  or  disapprobation  in  which  he 
may  indulge  in  this  court  will  not  go  down  with  you ;  that 
you  will  know  how  to  value  and  how  to  appreciate  them ; 
and  let  me  tell  him  further,  as  my  lord  will  tell  you,  gentle 
men,  that  a  counsel,  in  his  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  client, 
is  neither  to  be  intimidated,  nor  bullied,  nor  put  down ;  and 
that  any  attempt  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  the 
first  or  the  last,  will  recoil  on  the  head  of  the  attempter,  be 
he  plaintiff,  or  be  he  defendant,  be  his  name  Pickwick,  or 
Noakes,  or  Stoakes,  or  Stiles,  or  Brown,  or  Thompson. 

I  shall  show  you,  gentlemen,  that  for  two  years  Pickwick 
continued  to  reside  constantly,  and  without  interruption  or 
Intermission,  at  Mrs.  Bardell^s  house.  I  shall  show  you  that 
Mrs.  Bardell,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  waited  on  him, 
attended  to  his  comforts,  cooked  his  meals,  looked  out  his 
linen  for  the  washerwoman  when  it  went  abroad,  danied, 
aired,  and  prepared  it  for  wear  when  it  came  home,  and,  in 
short,  enjoyed  his  fullest  trust  and  confidence.  I  shall  show 
you  that,  on  many  occasions,  he  gave  halfpence,  and  on  some 
occasions  even  sixpences,  to  her  little  boy ;  and  I  shall  prove 
to  you,  by  a  vdtness  whose  testimony  it  will  be  impossible 
for  my  learned  friend  to  weaken  or  controvert,  that  on  one 
occasion  he  patted  the  boy  on  the  head,  and  afler  inquiring 
whether  he  had  won  any  aUey-tors  or  commoneys  lately,  (both 
of  which  I  understand  to  be  species  of  marbles  much  prized 
by  the  youth  of  this  town,)  made  use  of  this  remarkable  et 
pression — **  How  would  you  like  to  have  another  father  ?** 
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Two  letters  have  passed  between  these  parties,  letters 
which  are  admitted  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  defend- 
ant, and  which  speak  volumes  indeed.    These  letters,  too, 
bespeak  the  character  of  the  man.     They  are  not  open,  fer- 
vid, eloquent  epistles,  breathing  nothing  but  the  language  of 
affectionate  attachment.    They  are  covert,  sly,  underhanded 
communications,  but,  fortunately,  far  more  conclusive  than  if 
'couched  in  the  naost  jlowing  language  and  the  most  poetic 
imagery — letters  that  must  be  viewed  with  a  cautious  and 
suspicious  eye — ^letters  that  were  evidently  intended  at  the 
time,  by  Pickwick,  to  mislead  and  delude  any  third  pailies 
into  whose  hands  they  might  &1L    Let  me  read  the  m-st : — 
*'  Garraway's,  twelve  o'clock. — ^Dear  Mrs.  B. — Chops  and 
tomato  sauce.    Yours,  Pickwick."     Gentlemen,  what  does 
this  mean?    Chops  and  tomato  sauce.    Yours,  I^ckwick! 
Chops !     Gracious  heavens  I  and  tomato  sauce !     Gentlemen, 
>s  the  happiness  of  a  sensitive  and  confiding  female  to  be 
trifled  away  by  such  shallow  artifices  as  these?    The  next 
has  no  date  whatever,  which  is  in  itself  suspicious — "  Dear 
Mrs.  B. — ^I  shall  not  be  at  home  to-morrow.     Slow  coach." 
And  then  follows  this  very  remarkable  expression — "  Do  n't 
trouble  yourself  about  the  warming-pan !"    The  warming- 
pan  I     Why,  gentlemen,  who  does  trouble  himself  about  a 
warming-pan?    When  was  the  peace  of  mind  of  man  or 
woman  broken  or  disturbed  about  a  warming-pan,  which  is 
m  itself  a  harmless,  a  useful,  and  I  will  add,  gentlemen,  a 
comforting  article  of  domestic  furniture  ?     Why  is  Mrs. 
Dardell  so  earnestly  entreated  not  to  agitate  herself  about 
this  waiming-pan,  unless  (as  is  no  doubt  the  case)  it  is  a 
mere  cover  for  hidden  fire — a  mere  substitute  for  some  en- 
dearing word  or  promise,  agreeable  to  some  pre-concerted  sys- 
tem of  correspondence,  artfully  contrived  bv  Pickwick  with 
a  view  to  his  contemplated  desertion,  and  wnich  I  am  not  in 
a  condition  to  explain  ?    And  w^hat  does  this  allusion  to  the 
islow  coach  mean  ?    For  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  a  reference 
to  Pickwick  himself,  who  has  most  unquestionably  been  a 
criminally  slow  coach  during  the  whole  of  this  transaction, 
but  whose  speed  wiU  now  be  very  unexpectedly  accelerated^ 
and  whose  wheels,  gentlemen,  as  ho  will  find  to  his  cost,  will 
very  soon  be  greased  by  you  ! 

But  enough  of  this,  gentlemen :  it  is  difficult  to  smile  with 
an  aching  heart;  it  is  ill  jesting  when  our  deepest  sympathies 
are  awakened.  My  client's  hopes  and  prospects  are  ruined, 
ar  d  it  L«t  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  her  occupation  is  gone 
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indeed.  The  bill  is  down — ^but  there  is  no  tenant.  Eligible 
single  gentlemen  pass  and  repass — but  there  is  no  invitation 
for  them  to  inqmre  within,  or  without.  All  is  gloom  and 
silence  in  the  house ;  even  the  voice  of  the  child  is  hushed ; 
his  infant  sports  are  disregarded  when  his  mother  weeps ;  his 
"alley-tors"  and  his  " commoneys"  are  alike  neglected;  he 
'*  forgets  the  long  ^miliar  cry  of  "  knuckle  down,"  and  at  tip- 
chesse,  or  odd-and-even,  his  hand  is  out.  But  Pickwick, 
gentlemen,  Pickwick,  the  ruthless  destroyer  of  this  domestic 
oasis  in  Goswell-street — ^Pickwick,  who  has  choked  up  the 
well,  and  thrown  ashes  on  the  sward — ^Pickwick,  who  cornea 
before  you  to-day  with  his  heartless  tomato-sauce  and  warm- 
ing-pans— ^Pickwdck  still  rears  his  head  with  unblushing  ef- 
fi-ontery,  and  gazes  without  a  sigh  on  the  ruin  he  has  made. 
Damages,  gentlemen — ^heavy  damages,  is  the  only  pnnish- 
mcnt  with  which  you  can  visit  him;  the  only  recompense 
you  can  award  to  my  client.  And  for  those  damages  she 
now  appeals  to  an  enlightened,  a  high-minded,  a  right-feel- 
ing, a  conscientious,  a  dispassionate,  a  sympathizing,  a  con- 
templative jury  of  her  civilized  countrymen. 


Ex.  QLYll.'-GEARACTER  OF  AARON  BURR. 

WALLAOK. 

If  Blennerhassett  had  been  the  only  person  ruined  by  Burr, 
charity  would  suggest  a  burial  of  our  remembrance  of  the 
exile's  desolation.  But  the  victims  of  Burr  are  to  be  num- 
bered by  hundreds.  The  base,  and  the  peaks  of  society,  alike*, 
show  the  scathing  marks  of  his  fiery  visitation. 

He  cherished  no  friendship;  he  returned  unhonored  the 
drafts  of  gratitude ;  he  kindled  the  flame  of  lust  at  the  very 
fireside  of  hospitality,  and  felt  little  pleasure  in  bidding  adieu  to 
the  Lares  of  his  host,  until  the  dearest  objects  that  nourished 
under  their  sacred  influence  were  sacrificed.  But  for  the  deep 
affection  which  he  manifested  towards  his  daughter,  his  sole 
merits  seem  to  have  been  coolness  and  courage;  and  yet, 
clustering  as  were  the  laurels  which  they  showered  on  his 
brow,  his  baser  passions  so  predominated,  that  he  held  it  more 
glorious  to  seduce,  than  to  shine  in  the  field  of  letters,  to  scale 
the  steeps  of  philosophy,  or  to  wave  a  banner  victoriously  in 
battle. 
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He  conrted  the  statesman,  to  profit  hj  his  influence, — ^the 
millionaire,  to  obtain  his  money, — and  the  world,  to  gratify 
his  desires.  He  was  the  more  dangerous  from  the  possession 
of  an  intellect  massive,  piercing,  and  brilliant,  united  to  a  form 
at  once  handsome  and  vigorous.  His  mind  was  but  the  keen 
weapon  with  which  he  hewed  a  path  to  conquest.  That  wea- 
pon was  Protean.  If  the  victim  fully  came  under  the  gaze  of 
an  eye,  whose  sharp  light  resembled  lightning  imprisoned  and 
for  ever  playing  in  a  cloud  black  as  death, — he  was  for  ever  lost. 
Burr's  conversation  was  irresistibly  fascinating, — for  his  hands 
swept  every  chord  of  the  human  heait.  He  strewed  the  rosy 
paths  of  the  happy  with  flowers  of  a  still  brighter  hue;  he 
arched  the  troubled  sky  of  the  desponding  with  the  rainbow 
of  hope ;  he  conjured  up  before  the  rapt  vision  of  the  avaricious 
golden  Golcondas ;  and  to  the  aspiring,  he  pointed  out  the 
illuminated  vistas  of  glory. 

Thus  he  stood:  gifted  and  unprincipled;  ruthless  and  ter 
rible.  The  want  of  great  fortune,  alone,  prevented  his  present- 
ing, in  one  vast  Alpme  mass,  that  evil  which  he  accomplished 
but  too  successfully  in  many  details.  Chance  confined  to 
valleys,  comparatively  humble,  the  stupendous  glaciers  which 
only  needed  the  rays  of  the  sun  of  foitune  to  devastate  con- 
tinents. 

It  may  1)e  asked :  Is  not  his  valor  on  the  battle-fields  of  his 
country  to  be  remembered  ?"  Yes !  That  was  a  redeeming 
thing.  No  matter  from  what  motive  his  military  talents  were 
exercised,  our  land  rekped  some  benefit.  But  we  are  forced 
to  doubt  the  patriotism  of  one  who  was  so  ready  to  forswear 
his  allegiance ;  who  trampled  on  so  much  that  men  hold  sacred, 
and  who  regarded  his  exploits  against  royal  tyranny  less  glo- 
rious than  the  moral  destruction  of  a  human  being. 

Age  is  expected  to  subdue ;  but  with  Burr,  the  winter  of 
time  bi'ought  no  snow  to  cool  the  lava  of  passion.  At  fourscore 
and  six  the  crater  wore  a  glow  as  ardent  as  at  twenty.  His 
£iculties  mocked  at  a  century. 

Age  should  bring  the  soothing  calm  of  religion,  to  prepare 
the  tempest-tost  bark  for  its  entrance  into  another  and  final 
sea:  Burr  died  as  he  had  lived, — ^a  practical  atheist.  Age 
should  bring  respect :  Burr  expired  as  he  had  existed,  without 
the  regard  of  the  good.  His  hoary  hairs  went  down  to  the 
grave,  floating  on  the  breeze  of  infamy. 

In  cunning,  an  lago ;  in  lust,  a  Tarquin ;  in  patience,  a  Cati- 
line ;  in  pleasure,  a  Sybarite ;  in  gratitude,  a  Malay ;  and  in 
ambition  a  Napoleon,  he  affords  the  world  an  awful  example 

U* 
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of  powerfol  intellect  deertitute  of  virtue.    His  portrait  would 
fitly  appear  in  a  circle  of  Dante'B  Inferno. 

Let  no  one  accuse  the  speaker  of  stepping  with  sandaled 
feet  through  the  solemn  sepulcher.  Aaron  Burr  belongs  to 
HiBtory.    Such  loas  t/ie  lot  Ae  chose. 


Ex.  CLYUl'-APPJEirmX  TO  «  YANKEE  DOODLE."" 

PUMCB. 

Yankee  Doodle  sent  to  town 

His  goods  for  exhibition ; 
Every  body  ran  him  down, 

And  laughed  at  his  position. 
They  thought  him  all  the  world  behind ; 

A  goney,  muff,  or  noodle ; 
Laugh  on,  good  people — ^never  mind — 

Says  quiet  Yankee  Doodle. 

Yankee  Doodle  had  a  craft, 

A  rather  tidy  clipper. 
And  he  challenged,  while  they  laughed,- 

The  Britishers  to  whip  her. 
Their  whole  yacht-squadron  she  outsped^ 

And  that  on  their  own  water ;. 
Of  all  the  lot  she  went  ahead. 

And  they  came  nowhere  arter. 

O'er  Panama  there  was  a  scheme 

Long  talked  of^  to  pursue  a 
Short  route — which  many  thought  a  dream — 

By  Lake  Nicaragua. 
John  Bull  discussed  the  plan  on  foot. 

With  slow  irresolution, 
While  Yankee  Doodle  went  and  put 

It  into  execution. 

A  steamer  of  the  Collins'  line, 

A  Yankee  Doodle's  notion, 
Has  also  quickest  cut  the  brine 

Across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
And  British  agents,  no  ways  slow 

Her  merits  to  discover. 
Have  been  and  bought  her — just  to  tow 

The  CiTNARD  packets  over. 
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your  gunsmiths  of  their  skill  may  orack. 

But  that  agaiu  do  n't  mention  : 
I  guess  that  Colt's  revolvers  whack 

Their  very  first  invention. 
By  Yankee  Doodle,  too,  you  're  beat 

Downright  in  Agriculture, 
With  his  machine  tor  reaping  wheat, 

Chawed  up  as  by  a  vulture. 

You  also  fancied,  in  your  pride, 

Which  truly  is  tarnation. 
Them  British  looks  of  youni  defied 

The  rogues  of  all  creation ; 
But  Chubbs'  and  Bbamah's  Hobbs  has  picked, 

And  you  must  now  be  viewed  all 
As  having  been  completely  licked 

By  glorious  Yankee  Doodle. 


Ex.  CUX^—DjeFEyaJS  of  MASaACtiUSSTTS, 

o.  sumnoBL 
God  be  praised !  Massachusetts,  honored  commonwealth 
that  gives  me  the  privilege  to  plead  for  Kansas  on  this  floor, 
knows  her  rights,  and  will  maintain  them  fiimly  to  the  end. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  in  history  that  her  public  acts  have 
been  arraigned,  and  that  her  public  men  have  been  exposed 
to  contumely.  Thus  was  it  when,  in  the.  olden  time,  she  be- 
gan the  great  battle  whose  fi-uits  you  all  enjoy.  But  never 
yet  has  she  occupied  a  position  so  lolly  as  at  this  hour.  By 
the  intelligence  of  her  population — ^by  the  resources  of  her 
industry — ^by  her  commerce,  cleaving  every  wave, — ^by  her 
manufactures,  various  as  human  skill — by  her  institutions  of 
education,  various  as  human  knowledge — by  her  institutions 
of  benevolence,  various  as  human  suftering — ^by  the  pages  of 
her  scholars  and  histoiians — by  the  voices  of  her  poets  and 
orators,  she  is  now  exei*ting  an  influence  more  subtile  and 
commanding  than  ever  before — shooting  her  iar-darting  rays 
wherever  ignorance,  wretchedness,  or  wrong,  -prevail,  and 
flashing  light  even  upon  those  who  travel  far  to  persecute  her 
Such  is  Massachusetts,  and  I  am  proud  to  believe  that  you 
may  as  well  attempt,  with  puny  arm,  to  topple  down  the 
earth-rooted,  heaven-kissing  granite  which  crowns  the  historic 
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sod  of  Bunker  Hill,  as  to  change  her  fixed  resolves  for  free- 
dom every  where,  and  especially  now  for  freedom  in  Kansas. 
I  exult,  too,  that  in  this  battle,  which  surpasses  far  in  moral 
grandeur  the  whole  war  of  the  Revolution,  she  is  able  to 
preserve  her  just  eminence.  To  the  first  she  contributed  a 
larger  number  of  troops  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union, 
and  larger  than  all  the  slave  states  together ;  and  now  to  the 
second,  which  is  not  of  contending  armies,  but  of  contending 
opinions,  on  whose  issue  hangs  trembling  the  advancing  civi- 
lization of  the  country,  she  contributes,  through  the  mani- 
fold and  endless  intellectual  activity  of  her  children,  more  of 
that  divine  spark  by  which  opinions  are  quickened  into  life, 
than  is  contributed  by  any  other  state,  or  by  all  the  slave 
states  together,  while  her  annual  productive  industry  excels 
in  value  three  times  the  whole  vaunted  cotton  crop  of  the 
whole  South. 

Sir,  to  men  on  earth  it  belongs  only  to  deserve  success ; 
not  to  secuie  it;  and  I  know  not  how  soon  the  efforts  of 
Massachusetts  will  wear  the  crown  of  triumph.  But  it  can 
not  be  that  she  acts  wrong  for  herself  or  children  when  in 
this  cause  she  thus  encounters  reproach.  No ;  by  the  gener- 
ous souls  who  were  exposed  at  Lexington ;  by  those  who 
stood  arrayed  at  Bunker  Hill ;  by  the  many  from  her  bosom 
who,  on  all  the  fields  of  the  first  great  struggle,  lent  their 
vigorous  arms  to  the  cause  of  all ;  by  the  children  she  has 
borne,  whose  names  alone  are  nationsd  trophies,  is  Massachu- 
setts now  vowed  irrevocably  to  this  work.  What  belongs  to 
the  &ithful  servant  she  will  do  in  all  things,  and  Providence 
shall  determine  the  result. 


Ex.  cuL'-'RiJsirzrs  last  appeal  to  ths  bomanb^ 

SIB  S.  BULWER  LTTTON. 

Ye  come,  then,  once  again !  Come  ye  as  slaves  or  free- 
men ?  A  handful  of  armed  men  are  in  your  walls :  will  ye, 
who  chased  from  your  gates  the  haughtiest  knights — ^the 
most  practiced  battle-men  of  Rome,  succumb  now  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hirelings  and  strangers  ? — ^Will  ye  arm  for 
your  tribune  ? — you  are  silent  1 — ^be  it  so  I  Will  you  arm  for 
your  own  liberties, — your  own  Rome  ? — silent  still  I  By  the 
saints  that  ^oign  on  the  throne  of  the  heathen  gods,  are  ve 
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thus  fallen  from  your  birthright  ?    Have  you  no  arms  for  your 
own  defence  ? 

Romans,  hear  me  I  Have  I  wronged  you  ? — if  so,  by  your 
hands  let  me  die :  and  then,  with  knives  yet  reeking  with  my 
blood,  go  forward  against  the  robber  who  is  but  the  herald 
of  your  slavery ;  and  I  die  honored,  grateful,  and  avenged. 

You  weep !  Aye,  and  I  could  weep,  too — ^that  I  should 
live  to  speak  of  liberty  in  vain  to  Romans.  Weep ! — ^is  this 
an  hour  for  tears  ?  Weep  now,  and  your  tears  shall  ripen 
harvests  of  crime,  and  license,  and  despotism,  to  come  I 

Romans,  arm ;  follow  me,  at  once,  to  the  Place  of  the  Co- 
lonna:  expel  this  ruffian  Minorbino,  expel  your  enemy; — (no 
matter  what  afterwards  you  do  to  me :) — 9r,  I  abandon  you 
to  your  fate. 

What !  and  is  it  ye  who  forsake  me,  for  whose  cau^e  alone 
man  dares  to  hurl  against  me  the  thunders  of  his  God,  in  this 
act  of  excommunication  ?  Is  it  not  for  you  that  I  am  de- 
clared heretic  and  rebel  ?  What  are  my  imputed  crimes  ? — 
That  I  have  made  Rome,  and  asserted  Italy  to  be  free ! — 
that  I  have  subdued  the  proud  magnates,  who  were  the 
scourge  both  of  p6pe  and  people. 

And  you, — ^you  upbraid  me  with  what  I  have  dared  and 
done  for  you  I  Men,  with  you  I  would  have  fought,  for  you 
I  would  have  perished.  You  forsake  yourselves  m  foi*saking 
me ;  and,  since  I  no  longer  rule  over  brave  men,  I  resign  my 
power  to  the  tyrants  you  prefer. 

Seven  months  I  have  ruled  over  you,  prosperous  in  com- 
merce,— stainless  in  justice, — ^victorious  in  the  field:  I  have 
shown  you  what  Rome  could  be ;  and  since  I  abdicate  the 
government  ye  gave  me, — when  I  am  gone,  strike  for  your 
own  freedom!  It  matters  nothing  who  is  the  chief  of  a 
brave  and  great  people.  Prove  that  Rome  hath  many  a 
Kienzi,  but  of  bi-ighter  fortunes. 

Heed  me :  I  ride  with  these  &ithful  few  through  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Colonna,  before  the  fortress  of  your  foe.  Three 
tim.es  before  that  fortress  shall  my  trumpet  sound ;  if  at  the 
third  blast  ye  come  not,  armed  as  befits  you, — ^I  say  not  all, 
but  three,  but  two,  but  one  hundred  of  ye, — ^I  break  up  my 
-\vand  of  office,  and  the  world  shall  say  one  hundred  and  fifty 
robbers  quelled  the  soul  of  Rome,  and  crushed  her  magistrate 
and  her  laws ! 
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Ex.CJJit-^yATIOU^AL  INJUSTICE, 

THKODORB  PAEKXl. 

Do  you  know  how  empires  find  their  end  ?  Yes,  the  great 
states  eat  up  the  little ;  as  with  fish,  so  with  nations.  Aye, 
but  how  do  the  great  states  come  to  an  end  ?  By  their  own 
injustice,  and  no  other  cause.  Come  with  me,  my  fiiends, 
come  with  me  into  the  Inferno  of  the  nations,  with  such  poor 
guidance  as  my  lamp  can  lend.  Let  us  disquiet  and  bring  ap 
the  awful  shadows  of  empires  buried  long  ago,  and  learn  a 
lesson  from  the  tomb. 

Come,  old  Assyria,  with  the  Ninevitish  dove  upon  thy  em- 
erald crown.  What  laid  thee  low ?  "I  fell  by  my  own  in- 
justice. Thereby  Nineveh  and  Babylon  came  with  me  to 
the  ground."  Oh  queenly  Persia,  flame  of  the  nations,  where- 
fore art  thou  so  fallen,  who  troddest  the  people  under  thee, 
bridgedst  the  Hellespont  with  ships,  and  pouredst  thy  temple- 
wasting  millions  on  the  western  world  ?  "  Because  I  trod  the 
people  under  me,  and  bridged  the  Hellespont  with  ships,  and 
poured  my  temple-wasting  millions  on  the  western  world.  I 
fell  by  my  own  misdeeds !"  Thou,  muse-like,  Grecian  queen, 
Purest  of  all  thy  classic  sisterhood  of  states,  enchanting  yet 
the  world  with  thy  sweet  witchery,  speaking  in  art,  and  most 
seductive  song,  why  liest  thou  there  with  the  beauteous  yet 
dishonored  brow,  reposing  on  thy  broken  harp ?  "I  scorned 
the  law  of  God ;  banished  and.  poisoned  wisest,  just  est  men; 
I  loved  the  loveliness  of  flesh  embalmed  in  Parian  stone;  I 
loved  the  loveliness  of  thought,  and  treasured  that  in  more 
than  Parian  speech.  But  the  beauty  ofjustice,  the  loveliness 
of  love,  I  trod  them  down  to  earth  I  Lo,  therefore,  have  I 
become  as  those  barbarian  states — as  one  of  them  I*' 

Oh  manly,  majestic  Rome,  thy  seven-fold  mural  crown  all 
broken  at  thy  feet,  why  art  thou  here  ?  'T  was  not  injustice 
brought  thee  low ;  for  thy  Great  Book  of  Law  is  pre&ced 
with  these  words.  Justice  is  the  unchanging,  everlasting  will 
to  give  each  man  his  Right!  ^'It  was  not  the  saint's  idea), 
it  was  the  hypocrite's  pretense !  I  made  iniquity  my  law,  I 
trod  the  nations  under  me.  Their  wealth  gilded  my  palaces, 
— ^where  thou  mayest  see  the  fox  and  hear  the  owl, — ^it  fed 
my  courtiers  and  my  courtezans.  Wicked  men  were  my  cab- 
inet counselors — ^the  flatterer  breathed  his  poison  in  my  ear. 
Millions  of  bondmen  wet  the  soil  with  tears  and  blood.  Do 
you  not  hear  it  crying  yet  to  God  ?  Lo,  here  have  I  my  rec- 
ompense, tormented  witli  such  down&ll  as  you  see!    60 
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back,  and  tell  the  new-born  child,  who  sitteth  on  the  Alle* 
ghanics,  laying  his  either  haiid  upon  a  tributary  sea,  a  crown 
of  thirty  stars  above  his  youthful  brow — ^tell  him  there  are 
rights  which  states  must  teep,  or  they  shall  suffer  wrongs. 
Tell  him  there  is  a  God  who  keeps  the  black  man  and  the 
white,  and  hurls  to  earth  the  loftiest  realm  that  breaks  his 
just,  eternal  law!  Warn  the  young  empire  that  become 
not  down  dim  and  dishonored  to  my  shameful  tomb  I  Tell 
him  that  Justice  is  the  unchanging,  everlasting  will  to  give 
eacb  man  his  Right.  I  knew  it,  broke  it,  and  am  lost.  Bid 
him  to  keep  it  and  be  safe  I" 


'Ex.  CLXIL— <SfP/i2/r   OF  LIBERTY  IN  1*112, 

J08KPH  WARREN. 

You  have,  my  fiiends  and  conntiymen,  frustrated  the  de- 
signs of  your  enemies,  by  your  unanimity  and  fortitude :  it 
was  your  union  and  determined  spirit  which  expelled  those 
troops,  who  polluted  your  streets  with  innocent  blood.  You 
have  appointed  this  anniversary  as  a  standard  memorial  of 
the  bloody  consequences  of  placing  an  armed  force  in  a  popu- 
lous city,  and  of  your  deliverance  from  the  dangers  which 
then  seemed  to  hang  over  your  heads ;  and  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  never  betray  the  least  want  of  spirit  when 
called  upon  to  guard  your  h*eedom.  None  but  they  who  set 
a  just  value  upon  the  blessings  *  of  liberty,  are  worthy  to  en- 
joy her — your  illustrious  fathers  were  her  zealous  votaries — 
when  the  blasting  frowns  of  tyranny  drove  her  from  public 
view,  they  clasped  her  in  their  arms ;  they  cherished  her  in 
their  generous  bosoms ;  they  brought  her  safe  over  the  rough 
ocean,  and  fixed  her  seat  in  this  then  dreary  wilderness ;  they 
nui-sed  her  infant  age  with  the  most  tender  care;  for  her 
sake,  they  patiently  bore  the  severest  hardships ;  tor  her  sup* 
port,  they  underwent  the  most  rugged  toils ;  in  her  defense, 
they  boldly  encountered  the  most  alarming  dangers ;  neither 
the  ravenous  beasts  that  ranged  the  woods  for  prey,  nor  the 
more  furious  savages  of  the  wilderness,  could  damp  their  ar- 
dor !  Whilst  with  one  hand  they  broke  the  stubborn  glebe, 
with  the  other  they  gi*asped  their  weapons,  ever  ready  to 
protect  her  from  danger.  No  sacrifice,  not  even  their  own 
blood,  was  esteemed  too  rich  a  libation  for  her  altar  I  God 
prospered  their  valor;  they  preserved  her  brilliancy  unsul 
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liG«l ;  they  enjoyed  her  vliilst  they  lived,  and  dyLig,  be- 
queathed the  dear  inheritance  to  your  care.  And  as  they 
left  you  this  glorious  legacy,  they  have  undoubtedly  trans- 
mitted to  you  some  portion  of  their  noble  spirit,  to  inspire 
you  with  the  virtue  to  merit  her,  and  courage  to  preserve 
her.  Von  surely  can  not,  with  such  examples  before  your 
eyes,  as  every  page  of  the  history  of  this  country  affords,  sof- 
ter your  libeilies  to  be  ravished  from  you  hy  lawless  force,  or 
cajoled  away  by  flattery  and  fraud. 


Ex.  CIXUL^CRITIQ  UE   ON  HI  A  WA  THA. 

PUNCH. 

You,  who  hold  in  grace  and  honor. 
Hold,  as  one  who  did  you  kindness 
When  he  published  former  poems, 
Sang  Evangeline  the  noble. 
Sang  the  golden  Golden  Legend, 
Sang  the  songs  the  Voices  utter 
Crying  in  the  night  and  darkness, 
Sang  how  unto  the  Red  Planet 
Mars  he  gave  the  Night's  Firet  Watches, 
Henry  Wadsworth,  whose  adnomen 
(Coming  awkward,  for  the  accents. 
Into  this  his  latest  rhythm) 
Write  we  as  Protracted  Fellow, 
Or  in  Latin,  lAmgus  Comes — 
Buy  the  Song  of  Hiawatha. 

Should  you  ask  me,  Is  the  poem 
Worthy  of  its  predecessors. 
Worthy  of  the  sweet  conception. 
Of  the  manly  nervous  diction. 
Of  the  phrase,  concise  or  pliant. 
Of  the  songs  that  sped  the  pulses. 
Of  the  songs  that  gemmed  the  eyelash 
Of  the  other  works  of  Henry? 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you. 
You  may  wish  that  you  may  get  it — 
Do  n't  you  wish  that  you  may  get  it  ? 

Should  you  ask  me.  Is  it  worthless, 
Is  it  bosh  and  is  it  bunkum, 


*  > 
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Merely  facile  flowing  nonsense, 
Easy  to  a  practiced  rhymist, 
Fit  to  charm  a  private  circle, 
But  not  woilh  the  piiiit  and  paper, 
David  Bogue  hath  here  expended  ? 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  yon, 
You're  a  fool  and  most  presumptuous. 
Hath  not  Henry  Wadsworth  writ  it  ? 
Hath  not  'Punch  commanded  "  Buy  it  ?" 

Should  you  ask  me.  What's  its  nature  ? 

Ask  me,  What 's  the  kind  of  poem  ? 

Ask  me  in  respectful  language, 

Touching  your  respectful  beaver, 

Eickiiig  back  your  manly  hind-leg, 

Like  to  one  who  sees  his  betters ; 

I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you, 

'Tis  a  poem  in  this  meter. 

And  embalming  the  traditions, 

Fables,  rites,  and  superstitions. 

Legends,  charms,  and  ceremonials 

Of  the  various  tribes  of  Indians, 

From  the  land  of  the  Ojibwavs, 

From  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 

From  the  mountains,  moors,  and  fenlands, 

Where  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 

Finds  its  sugar  in  the  rushes : 

From  the  fast-decaying  nations. 

Which  our  gentle  Uncle  Samuel 

Is  improving,  very  smartly, 

From  the  £ice  of  all  creation, 

Off  the  &ce  of  all  creation. 

Should  you  ask  me.  By  what  story,  v 

By  what  action,  plot,  or  fiction. 
All  these  matters  are  connected  ? 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you. 
Go  to  Bogue  and  buy  the  poem. 
Published  neatly,  at  one  shilling. 
Published  sweetly,  at  five  shillinffs. 
Should  you  ask  me,  Is  there  music 
In  the  structure  of  the  verses, 
In  the  names  and  in  the  phrases  ? 
Pleading  that,  like  weaver  Bottom, 
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You  prefer  your  ears  well  tickled ; 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you, 
Henry's  verse  is  very  charming ; 
And  for  names — ^there  's  Hiawatha, 
Who 's  the  hero  of  the  poem ; 
Mudjeekeewis,  that 's  the  West  Wind, 
Hiawatha's  graceless  father ; 
There 's  Nokomis,  there 's  Wenonah — 
Ladies  both,  of  various  merit ; 
Puggawangum,  that 's  a  war-club ; 
Pau-puk-keewis,  he 's  a  dandy, 
"  Barred  with  streaks  of  red  and  yellow 
And  the  women  and  the  maidens 
Love  the  handsome  Pau-puk-keewis," 
Tracing  in  him  PundCs  likeness. 
Then  there 's  lovely  Minnehaha — 
Pretty  name,  with  pretty  meaning — 
It  implies  the  Laughing-water ; 
And  the  darling  Minnehaha 
Married  noble  Hiawatha ; 
And  her  story 's  far  too  touching 
To  be  spoit  for  you,  you  donkey, 
With  your  ears  like  weaver  Bottom's, 
Ears  like  booby  Bully  Bottom. 

Once  upon  a  time  in  London, 

In  the  days  of  the  Lyceum, 

Ages  ere  keen  Arnold  let  it 

To  the  dreadful  Northern  Wizard, 

Affes  ere  the  buoyant  Mathews 

Tripped  upon  its  boards  in  briskness- 

I  remember,  I  remember 

How  a  scribe,  with  pen  chivalrous, 

Tried  to  save  these  Indian  stories 

From  the  fate  of  chill  oblivion. 

Out  came  sundry  comic  Indians 

Of  the  tribe  of  Kut-an-hack-um. 

With  their  Chief,  the  clean  Efmatthews, 

With  the  growling  Downy  Beaver, 

With  the  valiant  Monkey's  Uncle, 

Came  the  gracious  Mari-Kee-lee, 

Firing  off  a  pocket-pistol. 

Singing,  too,  that  Mudjee-keewis 

(Shortened  in  the  song  to  "  Wild  Wind,") 
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Was  a  spirit  very  kindly. 

Came  her  sire,  the  joyous  Kee-lee, 

By  the  waning  tribe  adopted, 

Named  the  Buffalo,  and  wedded 

To  the  fairest  of  tlie  maidens, 

But  repented  of  his  bargain. 

And  his  brother  Kut-an-hack-ums 

Very  nearly  chopped  his  toes  off— 

SeiTe  him  right,  the  fickle  Kee-lee. 

If  you  ask  me,  What  this  memory 

Hath  to  do  with  Hiawatha, 

And  the  poem  which  I  speak  of? 

I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you. 

You  're  a  fool,  and  most  presumptuous ; 

'Tis  not  for  such  humble  cattle 

To  inquire  what  links  and  uuions 

Join  the  thoughts,  and  mystic  meanings, 

Of  their  betters,  mighty  poets, 

Mighty  writers — Punch  the  mightiest ; 

I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you. 

Shut  your  mouth,  and  go  to  David, 

David,  Mr,  Punches  neighbor. 

Buy  the  Song  of  Hiawatha, 

Head,  and  learn,  and  then  be  thankful 

Unto  Punch  and  Henry  Wadsworth, 

Punch  and  noble  Henry  Wadsworth, 

Truer  poet,  better  fellow, 

Than  to  be  annoyed  at  jesting. 

From  his  fi-iend,  great  Punchy  who  loves  him. 


Ex.  CLXIV.— S'-i  JTZ-^r  TO    THE  PLATER  8. 

BHAKSFEARK. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you, 
trippingly,  on  the  tongue.  6ut  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of 
tlie  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  had  spoke  my 
lines.  And  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  ynt\i  your  hand ; 
but  use  all  gently :  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I 
may  say,  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you  must  acquire  and 
be^et  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness.  Oh  I  it 
offends  me,  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a  robustious,  periwig-pated 
fellr'w  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  earo 
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of  the  groundlings ;  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of 
nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  shows  and  noise.  Pray,  you 
avoid  it. 

Be  not  too  tame,  neither :  but  let  your  own  discretion  be 
your  tutor.  Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the 
action ;  with  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not 
the  modesty  of  nature :  for  any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the 
purpose  of  playing,  whose  end  is — ^to  hold,  as  it  were,  the 
mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn 
her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his 
form  and  pressure. 

Now,  this  overdone,  or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  makes 
the  unskillful  laugh,  can  not  but  make  the  judicious  grieve ; 
the  censure  of  one  of  which  must,  in  your  allowance,  o'er- 
welgh  a  whole  theater  of  others.  Oh  I  there  be  players  that 
I  have  seen  play,  and  heard  others  praise,  and  that  highly, 
that,  neither  having  the  accent  of  Christian,  nor  the  gait  of 
Christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed, 
that  I  have  thought  some  of  Nature's  journeymen  had  made 
men,  and  not  made  them  well :  they  imitated  humanity  so 
abommably. 


-EauGLHY.-'IMPEACHMENT    OF   HASTINGS. 

BUEKI. 

My  lords,  at  this  awful  close,  in  the  name  of  the  commons, 
and  surrounded  by  them,  I  attest  the  retiring,  I  attest  the 
advancing  generations,  between  which,  as  a  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  eternal  order,  we  stand.  We  call  this  nation,  we 
call  the  world  to  witness,  that  the  commons  have  shrunk 
from  no  labor;  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  no  prevarication; 
that  we  have  made  no  compromise  with  crime ;  that  we  have 
feared  no  odium  whatsoever,  in  the  long  wai'&re  we  have 
carried  on  with  the  crimes — ^with  the  vices — ^with  the  exor- 
bitant wealth — ^with  the  enormous  and  overpowering  influ- 
ence of  Eastern  corruption.  This  war,  my  lords,  we  have 
waged  for  twenty-two  years,  and  the  conflict  has  been  fought, 
at  your  lordships'  bar,  for  the  last  seven  years.  My  lords, 
twenty-two  years  is  a  great  space  in  the  scale  of  the  Hfe  of 
man  ;  it  is  no  inconsiderable  space  in  the  history  of  a  great 
nation.  A  business  which  has  so  long  occupied  the  councils 
and  the  tribimals  of  Great  Britain,  can  not  possibly  be  hud- 
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died  over  in  the  conrse  of  vulgar,  trite,  and  transitory  events. 
Nothing  hut  some  of  those  great  revolutions,  that  break  the 
traditionary  chain  of  human  memory,  and  alter  the  very  face 
of  nature  itself,  can  possibly  obscure  it.  My  lords,  we  are  all 
elevated  to  a  degree  of  importance  by  it ;  the  meanest  of  us 
will,  by  means  of  it,  more  or  less,  become  the  concern  of  pos- 
terity— ^if  we  are  yet  to  hope  for  such  a  thing,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  as  a  recording,  retrospective,  civilized  pos- 
terity :  but  this  is  in  the  hand  of  the  great  Disposer  of  events; 
it  is  not  ours  to  settle  how  it  shall  be.  My  lords,  your  house 
yet  stands ;  it  stands  as  a  great  edifice ;  but  let  me  say,  it 
Rtands  in  the  midst  of  ruins — ^in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  that 
have  been  made  by  the  greatest  moral  earthquake  that  ever 
convulsed  or  shattered  this  globe  of  ours.  My  lordsj  it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  place  us  in  such  a  state,  that  we  ap- 
pear every  moment  to  be  upon  the  verge  of  some  great  mu- 
tations. There  is  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  which  defies 
all  mutation,  that  which  existed  before  the  world,  and  will 
survive  the  fabric  of  the  world  itself— I  mean  justice :  that 
justice  which,  emanating  from  Divinity,  has  a  place  in  the 
breast  of  every  one  of  us,  given  us  for  our  guide  with  regard 
to  ourselves  and  with  regard  to  others,  and  which  will  stand 
after  this  globe  is  burned  to  ashes,  our  advocate  or  our  ac- 
cuser before  the  great  Judge,  when  He  comes  to  call  upon  us 
for  the  tenor  of  a  well-spent  life. 

My  lords,  if  you  must  fell,  may  you  so  fall !  but  if  you 
stand — and  stand  I  trust  you  will — together  with  the  fortune 
of  this  ancient  monarchy — ^together  with  the  ancient  laws  and 
liberties  of  this  great  and  illustrious  kingdom — ^may  you  stand 
as  unimpeached  in  honor  as  in  power ;  may  you  stand,  not  as 
a  substitute  for  virtue,  but  as  an  ornament  of  virtue,  as  a  se- 
curity for  virtue ;  may  you  stand  long,  and  long  stand  the 
terror  of  tyrants ;  may  you  stand  the  refuge  of  aflBdcted  na- 
tions ;  may  you  stand  a  sacred  temple,  for  the  perpetual  resi- 
dence of  an  inviolable  justice. 


Ex.  CLXVI— TiT^  INFLVENOE  OF  ATHENS. 

VAOAVLAT. 

All  the  triumphs  of  truth  and  genius  over  prejudice  and 
power,  in  every  country  and  in  every  age,  have  been  the  tri- 
umphs of  Athens.    Whenever  a  few  great  minds  have  made 
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a  stand  against  violence  and  frand,  in  the  cause  of  liberty  aud 
reason,  there  has  been  her  spiiit  in  the  midst  of  them;  in- 
spiring, encouraging,  and  consoling ; — ^by  the  lonely  lamp  of 
Erasmus ;  by  the  restless  bed  of  Pascal ;  in  the  tribune  of 
Mirabeau ;  in  the  cell  of  Galileo ;  on  the  scaffold  of  Sidney. 
But  who  shall  estimate  her  influence  on  private  happiness? 
Who  shall  say  how  many  thousands  have  been  made  wiser, 
happier,  and  better,  by  those  pursuits  in  which  she  has  taught 
mankind  to  engage;  to  how  many  the  studies  which  took 
their  rise  from  her  have  been  wealth  in  poverty, — ^liberty  in 
bondage, — health  in  sickness, —  society  in  solitude.  Her 
power  is  indeed  manifested  at  the  bar ;  in  the  senate ;  m  the 
field  of  battle ;  in  the  schools  of  philosophy.  But  these  are 
not  her  glory.  Wherever  literature  consoles  sorrow,  or  as- 
suages pain, — wherever  it  brings  gladness  to  eyes  which  fiul 
with  wakefulness  and  tears,  and  wake  for  the  dark  house  and 
the  long  sleep, — ^there  is  exhibited,  in  its  noblest  form,  thw 
immortal  influence  of  j^thens. 

The  dervise,  in  the  Arabian  tale,  did  not  hesitate  to  abaiv 
don  to  his  comrade  the  camels  with  their  load  of  jewels  and 
gold,  while  he  retained  the  casket  of  that  mysterious  juice, 
which  enabled  him  to  behold  at  one  glance  all  the  hidden 
riches  of  the  universe.  Surely  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  no  external  advantage  is  to  be  compared  with  that  puri- 
fication of  the  intellectual  eye,  which  gives  us  to  contemplate 
the  infinite  wealth  of  the  mental  world;  all  the  hoarded 
treasures  of  the  primeval  dynasties,  all  the  shapeless  ore  of 
the  yet  unexplored  mines.  This  is  the  gift  of  Athens  to  man. 
Her  freedom  and  her  power  have  for  more  than  twenty  cen- 
turies been  annihilated;  her  people  have  degenerated  into 
timid  slaves;  her  language  into  a  barbarous  jargon;  her 
temples  have  been  given  up  to  the  successive  depredations 
of  liomans,  Turks,  and  Scotchmen ;  but  her  intellectual  em« 
pire  is  imperbhable.  And,  when  those  who  have  rivaled  her 
greatness,  shall  have  shared  her  fate :  when  civilization  and 
knowledge  shall  have  fixed  their  abode  in  distant  continents; 
when  the  scepter  shall  have  passed  away  from  England; 
when,  perhaps,  travelers  from  distant  regions  shall  in  vain 
labor  to  decipher  oh  some  moldering  pedestal  the  name  of 
our  proudest  chief;  shall  hear  savage  hymns  chanted  to  some 
mis-shapen  idol  over  the  ruined  dome  of  our  proudest  temple : 
and  shall  see  a  single  naked  fisherman  wash  his  nets  in  the 
river  of  the  ten  thousand  masts, — ^her  influence  and  her  glory 
would  still  survive, — afresh  in  eternal  youth,  exempt  from 
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matal/illty  and  decay,  immortal  as  the  intellectual  principle 
from  which  they  derived  their  origin,  and  over  which  they 
exercise  their  control. 


Ex.CLX.YIL'-AJilfOZJ)    WINKELRIED. 

JAMJCd  HONTOaMXET 

"  MiLKE  way  for  liberty ! "  he  cried ; — 

Made  way  for  liberty,  and  died ! 

In  arms  the  Austrian  phalanx  stood, 

A  living  wall,  a  human  wood  !^ — 

A  wall,  where  every  conscious  stone 

Seemed  to  its  kindred  thousands  gi'own  ; 

A  rampart  all  assaults  to  bear, 

Till  time  to  dust  their  frames  should  wear ; 

A  wood,  like  that  enchanted  grove 

In  which  with  fiends  Rinaldo  strove. 

Where  every  silent  tree  possessed 

A  spirit  prisoned  in  its  breast. 

Which  the  first  stroke  of  coming  strife 

Would  startle  into  hideous  life ; 

So  dense,  so  still  the  Austriaus  stood, 

A  living  wall,  a  human  wood  I 

Impregnable  their  front  appears, 

All  horrent  with  projected  spears. 

Whose  polished  points  before  them  shine, 

From  flank  to  flank  one  brilliant  line. 

Bright  as  the  breakers'  splendors  run 

Along  the  billows,  to  the  sun. 

Opposed  to  these  a  hovering  band 

Contended  for  their  native  land  ; 

Peasants,  whose  new-found  strength  had  broke 

From  manly  necks  the  ignoble  yoke. 

And  forged  tlieir  fetters  into  swords, 

On  equal  terms  to  fight  their  lords ; 

And  what  insurgent  rage  had  gained. 

In  many  a  mortal  fray  maintained : 

Marshaled,  once  more,  at  freedom's  call, 

They  came  to  conquer  or  to  fall, — 

When  he  who  conquered,  he  who  fell. 

Was  deemed  a  dead  or  living  Tell ! — 
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Such  virtue  had  that  patriot  breathed. 
So  to  the  soil  bis  soal  bequeathed, 
That  wheresoe'er  his  arrows  flew, 
Heroes  in  his  own  likeness  grew, 
And  warriors  sprang  from  every  sod 
Which  his  awakening  footstep  trod. 

And  now  the  work  of  life  and  death 
Hung  on  the  passing  of  a  breath : 
The  fire  of  conflict  burned  within, — 
The  battle  trembled  to  begin. 
Yet,  while  the  Austrians  held  their  ground. 
Point  for  attack  was  nowhere  found  ; 
Where'er  the  impatient  Switzers  gazed, 
The  unbroken  line  of  lances  blazed ; 
The  line  *t  were  suicide  to  meet. 
And  perish  at  their  tyrants'  feet : — 
How  could  they  rest  within  their  graves, 
And  leave  their  homes,  the  homes  of  slaves  ? 
Would  they  not  feel  their  children  tread 
With  clanging  chains  above  their  head  ? 
It  must  not  be : — ^this  day,  this  hour, 
Annihilates  the  oppressor's  power. 
All  Switzerland  is  m  the  field  ; — 
She  will  not  fly, — she  can  not  yield ; — 
She  must  not  Ml :  her  better  fate 
Here  gives  her  an  immortal  date. 
Few  were  the  numbers  she  could  boast ; 
But  every  freeman  was  a  host. 
And  felt  as  though  himself  were  he 
On  whose  sole  arm  hung  victory. 
It  did  depend  on  one^  indeed ; 
Behold  him, — ^Arnold  Winkelried  I 
There  sounds  not  to  the  trump  of  fame 
The  echo  of  a  nobler  name. 
iTnmarked  he  stood  amid  the  throng. 
In  rumination  deep  and  long. 
Till  you  might  see,  with  sudden  grace, 
The  very  thought  come  o'er  his  race, 
And  by  the  motion  of  his  form 
Anticipate  the  bursting  storm ; 
And  by  the  uplifting  of  his  brow 
Tell  where  the  bolt  would  strike,  and  how. 
But 't  was  no  sooner  thought  than  done, 
The  field  was  in  a  moment  won : — 
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"  Make  way  for  liberty ! "  he  cried. 

Then  ran  with  arms  extended  wide, 

As  if  his  dearest  friend  to  clasp  ; — 

Ten  spears  he  swept  within  his  gi'asp : — 

"  Make  way  for  liberty  I"  he  cried : 

Their  keen  points  met  from  side  to  side ; — 

He  bowed  amongst  them  like  a  tree, 

And  thus  made  way  for  liberty. 

Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrades  fly : 

"  Make  way  for  liberty,"  they  cry. 

And  through  the  Austrian  phalanx  dart. 

As  rushed  the  spears  through  Arnold's  heart ; 

'VVliile,  instantaneous  as  his  Ml, 

Rout,  ruin,  panic,  scattered  all : — 

An  earthquake  could  not  overthrow 

A  city  with  a  surer  blow. 

Thus  Switzerland  again  was  free ; 

Thus  death  made  way  for  liberty  I 


Ex.  CLXVIH— J^  ITS  TI CE. 

BHE&IDAX. 

Mb.  Hastings,  in  the  magnificent  paragraph  which  con* 
eludes  this  communication,  says,  ^'  I  hope  it  will  not  be  a  de< 
parture  from  official  language  to  say,  that  the  majesty  of 
justice  ought  not  to  be  approached  without  solicitation.  She 
ought  not  to  descend  to  mflame  or  provoke,  but  to  withhold 
her  judgment,  until  she  is  called  on  to  determine."  But, 
my  lords,  do  you,  the  judges  of  this  land,  and  the  expound- 
ers of  its  rightful  laws,  do  you  approve  of  this  mockery,  and 
call  it  the  character  of  justice,  which  takes  the  foim  of  right 
to  excite  wrong  ?  No,  my  lords,  justice  is  not  this  halt  and 
miserable  object ;  it  is  not  the  ineffective  bauble  of  an  Indian 
pagod ;  it  is  not  the  portentous  phantom  of  despair ;  it  is  nob 
like  any  fabled  monster,  formed  in  the  eclipse  of  reason,  ana 
found  in  some  unhallowed  grove  of  superstitious  darkness,  and 
pohtical  dismay!  No,  my  lords.  In  the  happy  reverse  of 
all  this,  I  turn  from  the  disgusting  caricature  to  the  real  im- 
age !  Justice  I  have  now  before  me,  august  and  pure  I  the 
abstract  idea  of  all  tliat  would  be  perfect  in  the  spirits  and 
the  aspiiings  of  men  I  where  the  mind  rises,  where  the  heart 
expands ;  where  the  countenance  is  ever  placid  and  benign  ; 
wliere  her  favorite  attitude  is  to  stoop  to  the  unfortunate ;  to 

15 
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hear  their  cry  and  to  help  them ;  to  rescue  and  relieve,  to 
succor  and  save ;  majestic  from  its  mercy ;  venerable  from  its 
utility;  uplifted,  without  pnde;  firm,  without  obduracy ; be- 
neficent in  each  preference ;  lovely,  though  in  her  fi'own ! 

On  that  justice  I  rely;   deliberate  and  sure,  abstracted 
from   all  party  pui-pose  and  political  speculation,  not  on 
words,  but  on  facts.    You,  my  lords,  who  hear  me,  I  conjure, 
by  those  rights  it  is  your  best  privilese  to  preserve ;  by  that 
fame  it  is  your  best  pleasure  to  inherit ;  by  all  those  feelings 
which  refer  to  the  first  term  in  the  series  of  existence,  the 
original  compact  of  our  nature — our  controlling  rank  in  tne 
cre:ition.     This  is  the  call  on  all,  to  administer  to  truth  a»<^ 
equity,  as  they  would  satisfy  the  laws  and  satisfy  themseVv®^ 
— with  the  most  exalted  bliss  possible  or  perceivable  for  out 
nature,  the  self  approving  consciousness  of  virtue,  when  ^"^ 
condemnation  we  look  for  will  be  one  of  the  most  sltc^V^ 
mercies  accomplished  for  mankind  since  the  creation  of  *^® 
world  I 


Ex.  CULUL—TUEKISff  PERFIDY. 

To-day  is  the  anniversary  of  our  arrival  at  Kutahja !     ^^' 
tahja!    the  tomb,  where  the  Sublime  Porte  has  hwA^^^ 
alive,  whilst  speaking  to  us  of  hospitality.     Pursued  by  •eo^^\ 
tune  we  stopped  before  the  threshold  of  the  Mussulman*  ^ 
asked  from  him,  in  the  name  of  God,  in  the  name  of  huma.!*^^ 
in  the  name  of  his  religion,  a  hospitable  asylum,  or  afi-e^  P^ 
sage.    The  Turkish  government  had  entire  liberty  to  recei"^^  - 
or  not.     It  had  the  right  of  saying :  I  will  give  you  shelt^'^    ^ 
a  prison,  or  in  some  distant  place  where  you  will  be  det^^^^ 
and  strictly  guarded.     This  is  the  hospitality  which  TtH'^^^J 
offers  you.    If  it  does  not  please  you,  hasten  your  ^epar^^^ 
rid  us  of  your  embarrassing  presence.     This  was  not  s^    --jg 
us.    The  Sublime  Porte  deigned  to  open  to  us  its  shelt^^**?^ 
tent ;  it  entreated  us  to  cross  the  threshold,  and  swore  Xy'f  \q 
God  and  its  faith  that  it  would  grant  us  hospitaKty  and  ^  ^^1 
asylum.     We  trusted  ourselves  to  the  honor  of  the  l^^^r 
"We  eat  of  their  bread  and  of  their  salt ;   we  reposed  i^^^d 
their  roof.     We  prayed  to  God  to  bless  them,  and  we  off^^^ 
them  our  courage,  our  experience  matured  by  vicissitudes?  ^Ird. 
our  everlasting  gratitude.    And  Hungarians  keep  their  ^^Lja 

Look  at  Bosnia,  where  Mussiilmen,  subjects  of  the  Subl*^'^ 
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Porte,  art'  revolted  against  it.  A  handful  of  Hungarian  sol- 
diers are  in  the  ranks  of  its  army — ^it  is  but  a  handnil,  for  the 
Porte  would  not  accept  more.  Well  I  who  are  first  upon  the 
breach  ?  who  are  first  in  the  charge  ?  who  are  they  who  never 
retreat,  who  advance  in  the  midst  of  fire  and  grape-shot,  bay- 
onet in  hand,  to  victory  ?  They  are  this  handful  of  exiles. 
They  die  for  Turkey ;  the  Hungarian  keeps  his  word.  They 
offered  us  hospitality,  and  they  gave  us  a  prison :  they  swore 
to  us  that  we  should  meet  with  an  asylum,  and  we  have  found 
banishment.  God  will  judge ;  and  God  is  just.  We  have 
suffered ;  but  for  the  sake  of  not  causing  embarrassment,  we 
have  been  silent.  They  begged  us  to  have  confidence.  We 
have  shown  it.  They  begged  us  to  wait.  We  have  waited 
long.  They  said  to  us,  it  is  only  until  Austria  shall  succeed  in 
re-establishing  that  which  the  despots  call  order  (the  order  o* 
oppression,)  that  which  they  call  tranquillity  (the  tranquillity 
of  the  tomb.) 

Well,  she  has  re-established  this  order,  this  tranquillity,  by 
her  executions.  She  has  re-established  it  so  far  as  to  dare  to 
provoke  Prussia  to  war ;  so  far  as  to  dare,  trusting  to  the 
support  of  her  master,  the  Czar,  to  encroach  upon  the  nations 
of  Europe,  to  extend  her  forces  from  the  Baltic  to  Rome ;  so 
far  as  to  threaten  Piedmont  and  Switzerland ;  so  fiir  as  to  bribe 
the  border  provinces  of  Turkey  to  revolt, — she  has  re-estab- 
lished this  tranquillity,  she  has  even  announced  its  re-establish- 
ment to  the  Sublime  Porte ;  and  we  are  still  prisoners. 

I  most  solemnly  protest  against  this  act.  I  appeal  from  it 
to  the  eternal  justice  of  God,  and  to  the  judgment  of  aD 
humanity. 


Ex.  OLXX.—Tiri?  TRIUMPH  OF  KUBLAI  KHAN. 

▲    LEGEND     OF    CHINA. 


The  heroes  were  tall  and  terrible  chaps. 

Of  warlike  fkme  untarnished ; 
Two  peacocks'  feathers  in  each  of  their  caps, 

And  their  helmets  of  pasteboard  varnished; 
Their  shoulder-guards,  and  breast-plates  feir. 

Were  made  of  cotton,  and  stuffed  with  hair ; 
Their  steps  were  fleet,  and  their  arms  were  strong ; 

Their  eyes  were  fierce,  and  their  beards  were  long; 
And  each,  besides  a  bow  and  mace, 
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CaiTied  a  terrible  silken  shield, 
Pictured  whereon  was  a  hideous  face, 

To  fright  the  foemen  out  of  the  field. 
Each  at  his  back  a  banner  bore ; 

Through  a  hollow  bamboo  its  staff  was  thrust ; 
And  of  the  placards,  behind  and  before, 

That  called  him  "  brave,"  and  this^  "  robust." 
The  chosen  ground  was  the  palace  lawn ; 
The  fence  was  framed,  and  the  swords  were  drawn  ; 
The  three  from  the  east,  the  Khan  from  the  west, 
To  meet  in  the  middle  their  steps  addressed. 

Side  by  side  advanced  the  three, 
All  heroes  of  one  stamp ; 

Side  by  side,  and  knee  by  knee, 
With  very  deliberate  tramp. 
When  they  almost  met  their  Tartar  foe, 

Who  towards  them  came  at  a  swifter  pace. 
They  stopped  at  once,  in  a  fearful  row, 

And  held  their  shields  out  towards  his  &ce ; 
Then,  working  secret  wires  within, 
Made  the  terrible  laces  squint  and  grin ; 
And  they  trusted  by  this  decisive  plan 
To  frighten  away  the  Tartar  Khan. 

But  lo  and  behold !  the  Tartar  E[han 

Was  not  prepared  to  take  the  hint ; 
He  looked  at  the  shields, — ^that  fearless  man ! 

And  "  Ho !"  said  he,  "  you  may  grin  and  squint  1" 
Then  in  both  his  hands  his  sword  raised  he, 
To  shatter  the  shields  of  the  warlike  three. 
This  showed  a  heart,  on  the  Tartar's  part. 

For  which  the  three  were  not  prepared ; 
They  stepped,  in  a  crack,  some  paces  back. 

And  opened  their  eyes  and  mouths,  and  stared. 
**  Why  stay  we  here  ?"  cried  valiant  Fli, 

"  Oh  I  fly  we  hence ! "  cried  dauntless  Flee, 
Ajid,  in  mighty  dismay, 
Shun-fo  ran  away. 

I  know  not  which  might  soonest  hie. 

Or  which  was  the  fleetest  of  all  the  three ; — 

Their  flags  were  all  to  ribands  torn 

By  the  current  of  air,  so  fest  their  flight ; 
The  peacock  plumes  from  their  caps  were  borne, 
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And  they  showed  no  feather,  except  the  white. 
And  as  they  ran,  the  bold  placard 

That  proclaimed  them  "  brave,"  was  their  shield  and  gnard« 
Their  flight  had  turned  it  towards  the  Khan, 
Who  never  perceived  they  were  brave,  till  they  ran. 

The  Tartar  bold  pursued  their  flight, 

And  cleft  them  down  from  crown  to  heel ; 
And  his  eyes  gleamed  bright  with  his  grim  delight. 

As  then  on  his  cue  he  wiped  the  steel. 
He  bowed  to  the  queen  and  her  ladies  fair ; 

His  face  was  flecked  with  spirts  of  gore ; 
"  We'll  leave  these  three  to  the  doctor's  care. 

And  now,  sweet  queen,  I  am  ready  for  more  !•* 

And  the  empress  spake,  and  said,  "  O,  Khan, 

Since  you  have  shown  yourself  such  a  valorous  man, 

And  slain  the  prime  of  our  warnors  thus. 

You  will  not  be  afraid  of  a  match  with  us. 

So  whet  your  sword  on  the  edge  of  your  shield. 

Till  I  and  my  ladies  come  into  the  field." 

Kublai  bowed  with  infinite  grace, 

Smiled  in  a  very  bewitching  way, 
Wiped  the  blood  from  off  his  fiice. 

And  made  reply  to  the  empress  gay: 
"  O,  lady  bold,  O,  lady  bnght, 

To  slaughter  men  I  have  little  care ; — 
Send  more  of  such,  if  you  think  it  right ; — 

But  I  draw  not  swords  on  dames  so  fair, 
A  match  with  you  and  your  ladies  sweet. 
Is  what  would  make  my  bliss  complete ; 
But  that  which  thus  would  sweeten  life. 
Is  a  match  in  love,  and  not  in  strife." 

'     »  *  ♦  *  ♦  « 

So  the  empress  bowed  low,  with  most  lady-like  ease. 
And  answered,  "  Brave  Khan,  be  it  just  as  you  please. 
Then  he  danced  them  by  fours,  by  tens,  and  by  scores, 
0^'Br  charcoal  pots  that  were  set  at  the  doors ; 
The  town  of  Kinsai  was  full  of  delight ; — 

Oh !  a  wonderful  man  was  the  Tartar  Khan, 
And  he  conquered  in  love  whom  he  could  n't  in  fight. 
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Ex.  CLXXL— Tirjr  tbu:e  reformers, 

H.  GSSELXT. 

To  the  rightly  constituted  mind,  to  the  truly  developed 
man,  there  always  is,  there  always  must  be,  opportunity — 
oi)portunity  to  be  and  to  learn,  nobly  to  do  and  to  endure ; 
and  w^hat  matter  whether  with  pomp  and  eclat,  with  sound 
of  trumpets  and  shout  of  applauding  thousands,  or  in  silence 
and  seclusion,  beneath  the  calm,  discerning  gaze  of  Heaven  ? 
No  station  can  be  humble  on  which  that  gaze  is  approvingly 
bent ;  no  work  can  be  ignoble  which  is  performed  uprightly, 
and  not  impelled  by  sordid  and  selfish  aims. 

Not  from  among  the  childi*en  of  monarchs,  ushered  into 
being  with  boom  of  cannon  and  shouts  of  reveling  millions, 
but  from  amid  the  sons  of  obscurity  and  toil,  cradled  in  peril 
and  ignominy,  from  the  bulrushes  and  the  manger,  come 
forth  the  benefiactors  and  saviours  of  mankind.  So  when  all 
the  babble  and  glare  of  our  age  shall  have  passed  into  a  fit- 
ting oblivion,  when  those  who  have  enjoyed  rare  opportuni- 
ties, and  swayed  vast  empires,  and  been  borne  through  life 
on  the  shoulders  of  shouting  multitudes,  shall  have  been  laid 
at  last  to  rest  in  golden  cofiins,  to  molder  forgotten,  the 
stately  marble  their  only  monuments,  it  will  be  found  that 
some  humble  youth,  w^ho  neither  inherited  nor  found,  but 
hewed  out  his  opportunities,  has  uttered  the  thought  which 
shall  render  the  age  memorable,  by  extending  the  means  of 
enlightenment  and  blessing  to  our  race.  The  great  struggle 
for  human  progress  and  elevation  proceeds  noiselessly,— often 
unnoted,  often  checked  and  apparently  baffled,  amid  the 
clamorous  and  debasing  strifes  impelled  by  greedy  selfishness 
and  low  ambition.  In  that  struggle,  maintained  by  the  wise 
and  good  of  all  parties,  all  creeds,  all  climes,  bear  ye  the  part 
of  men.  Heed  the  lofty  summons,  and,  with  souls  serene  and 
constant,  prepare  to  tread  boldly  in  the  path  of  highest  duty. 
So  shall  life  be  to  you  truly  exalted  and  heroic;  so  shall 
death  be  a  transition  neither  sought  nor  dreaded;  so  shall 
your  memory,  though  cherished  at  first  but  by  a  few  humible, 
loving  hearts,  linger  long  and  gratefully  in  human  remem- 
brance, a  watchword  to  the  truthftil  and  an  incitement  to 
generous  endeavor,  freshened  by  the  proud  tears  of  admiring 
affection,  and  fragrant  with  the  odors  of  heaven ! 
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Ex  CLXXIL— ifcf077rJgS  TO  INTELLECTUAL  ACTION,  IN 

AMERICA. 

GEORGE  8.  HILLAED. 

The  motives  to  intellectual  action  press  upon  us  with  pecu- 
liar force,  in  our  country,  because  the  connection  is  here  so 
immediate  between  character  and  happiness,  and  because 
there  is  nothing  between  us  and  ruin,  but  intelligence  which 
sees  the  right,  and  virtue  which  pursues  it.  There  are  such 
elements  of  hope  and  fear,  mingled  in  the  great  experiment 
which  is  here  trying,  the  results  are  so  momentous  to  human- 
ity, that  all  the  voices  of  the  past  and  the  future  seem  to 
blend  in  one  sound  of  warning  and  entreaty,  addressing  itself 
not  only  to  the  general,  but  to  the  individual  ear.  ^j  the 
wrecks  of  shattered  states,  by  the  quenched  lights  of  promise 
tliat  once  shone  upon  man,  by  the  long-deferred  hopes  of  hu- 
manity, by  all  that  has  been  done  and  suffered  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  by  the  martyrs  that  died  before  the  sight,  by  the 
exiles  whose  hearts  have  been  crushed  in  dumb  despair,  by 
the  memory  of  our  lathers  and  their  blood  in  our  veins, — ^it 
culls  upon  us,  each  and  all,  to  be  ^thful  to  the  trust  which 
God  has  committed  to  our  hands. 

That  fine  natures  should  here  feel  their  energies  palsied  by 
the  cold  touch  of  indifference,  that  they  should  turn  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  or  the  Alps,  or  the  Vatican,  to  quicken  their 
flagging  pulses,  is  of  all  mental  anomalies  the  most  inexplica- 
ble. The  danger  would  seem  to  be  rather  that  the  spring  of 
a  sensitive  mind  may  be  broken  by  the  weight  of  obligation 
that  rests  upon  it,  and  that  the  stimulant,  by  its  very  excess, 
may  become  a  narcotic.  The  poet  must  not  plead  his  delica- 
cy of  organization  as  an  excuse  for  dwelling  apart  in  tiim 
gardens  of  leisure,  and  looking  at  the  world  only  through  the 
loopholes  of  his  retreat.  Let  him  fling  himself  with  a  gallant 
heart,  upon  the  stirring  life  that  heaves  and  foams  around 
him.  He  must  call  home  his  imagination  from  those  spots  on 
which  the  light  of  other  days  has  thrown  its  pensive  charm, 
and  be  content  to  dwell  among  his  own  people. .  The  future 
and  the  present  must  inspire  him,  and  not  the  past.  He  must 
transfer  to  his  pictures  the  glow  of  morning,  and  not  the  hues 
of  sunset.  He  must  not  go  to  any  foreign  Pharphar  or  Abor- 
na,  for  the  sweet  influences  which  he  may  find  in  that  famil- 
iar stream,  on  whose  banks  he  has  played  as  a  child,  and 
mused  as  a  man.  Let  him  dedicate  his  powers  to  the  best 
interests  of  his  country.     Let  him  sow  the  seeds  of  beauty 
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along  that  dasty  road,  where  humanity  toils  and  sweats  in 
the  sun.    Let  him  spurn  the  baseness  which  ministers  food  to 
the  passions  that  blot  out  in  man's  soul  the  image  of  God. 
Let  not  his  hands  add  one  seductive  charm  to  the  nnzoned 
form  of  pleasure,  nor  twine  the  roses  of  his  genius  aroond  the 
reveler's  wine-cup.      Let  him  mingle  with  his  verse  those 
grave  and  high  elements  befitting  him,  around  whom  the  air 
of  freedom  blows,  and  upon  whom  the  light  of  heaven  shines. 
Let  him  teach  those  stem  virtues  of  sel?control  and  self-re- 
nunciation, of  faith  and  patience,  of  abstinence  and  fortitude, 
— ^which  constitute  the  foundations  alike  of  individual  happi- 
ness, and  of  national  prosperity.    Let  him  help  to  rear  up 
this  great  people  to  the  stature  and  symmetry  of  a  moral 
manhood.    Let  him  look  abroad  upon  this  young  world  ia 
hope,  and  not  in  despondency.    Let  him  not  be  repelled  by 
the  coarse  surface  of  material  life.    Let  him  survey  it  with 
the  piercing  insight  of  genius,  and  in  the  reconciling  spirit  of 
love.     Let  him  find  inspiration  wherever  man  is  found ;  in 
the  sailor  singing  at  the  windlass ;  in  the  roaring  flames  of 
the  furnace ;  in  the  dizzy  spindles  of  the  factory ;  in  the  reg- 
ular beat  of  the  thresher's  flail ;  in  the  smoke  of  the  steam- 
ship; in  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive.    Let  the  mountain 
wind  blow  courage  into  him.    Let  him  pluck,  from  the  stars 
of  his  own  wintry  sky,  thoughts,  serene  as  their  own  light, 
lofty  as  their  own  place.    Let  the  purity  of  the  majestic 
heavens  flow  into  his  soul.    Let  bis  genius  soar  upon  the 
wings  of  fidth,  and  charm  with  the  beauty  of  truth. 


^^CLXXUL'-Off ABACTOR    OF  OZA  F, 

BKWMLlh 

He  was  indeed  eloquent — all  the  world  knows  that.  He 
held  the  keys  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  he 
turned  the  wards  within  them  with  a  skill  attained  by  no 
other  master.  But  eloquence  was  nevertheless  only  an  in- 
strument, and  one  of  many  that  he  used.  His  conversation, 
his  gestures,  his  very  look,  was  magisterial,  persuasive,  se- 
ductive, irrisistible.  And  bis  appliance  of  all  these  was  court- 
eous, patient,  and  indefatigable. 

Deieat  only  inspired  him  with  new  resolution.  He  divided 
opposition  by  his  assiduity  of  address,  while  he  rallied  and 
strengthened  his  own  bands  of  supporters  by  the  confidence 
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of  success  which,  feeling  himself,  he  easily  inspired  among  his 
followers.  His  affections  were  liigh,  and  pure,  and  generous, 
and  the  chiefest  among  them  was  that  one  which  the  gfeat 
Italian  poet  designated  as  the  charity  of  native  land.  In  him 
that  charity  was  an  enduring  and  overpowering  enthusiasm, 
and  it  influenced  all  his  sentiments  and  conduct,  rendering 
him  more  impartial  between  conflicting  interests  and  sections, 
than  any  other  statesman  who  has  lived  since  the  revolution. 
Thus  with  great  versatility  of  talent,  and  the  most  catholic 
equality  of  lavor,  he  identifled  every  question,  whether  of  do- 
mestic administration  or  foreign  policy,  with  his  own  great 
name,  and  so  became  a  perpetual  tribune  of  the  people.  He 
needed  only  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  a  measure  or  against  it, 
here,  and  immediately  popular  enthusiasm,  excited  as  by  a 
magic  wand,  was  felt  overcoming  and  dissolving  all  opposition 
in  the  senate^hamber. 

In  this  way  he  wrought  a  change  in  our  political  system, 
that  I  think  was  not  foreseen  by  its  founders.  He  converted 
this  branch  of  the  legislature  from  a  negative  position,  or  one 
of  equilibrium  between  the  executive  and  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, into  the  active,  ruling  power  of  the  republic.  Only 
time  can  disclose  whether  this  great  innovation  shall  be  be- 
neficent, or  even  permanent. 

Certainly,  sir,  the  great  lights  of  the  senate  have  set.  The 
obscuration  is  no  less  palpable  to  the  country  than  to  us,  who 
are  left  to  grope  our  uncertain  way  here,  as  in  a  labyrinth, 
oppressed  with  self-distrust.  The  time,  too,  presents  new  em- 
barrassments. We  are  rising  to  another  and  more  sublime 
stage  of  national  progress — ^that  of  expanding  wealth  and 
rapid  territorial  aggrandizement. 

Our  institutions  throw  a  broad  shadow  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and,  stretching  beyond  the  valley  of  Mexico,  reach 
even  to  the  plains  of  Central  America,  while  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  the  shores  of  China  recognize  their  renovating 
influence.  Wherever  that  influence  is  felt,  a  desire  for  pro- 
tection \mder  those  institutions  is  awakend.  Expansion  seems 
to  be  regulated  not  by  any  difficulties  of  resistance,  but  by 
the  moderation  which  results  from  our  own  internal  constitu- 
tion. No  one  knows  how  rapidly  that  restraint  may  give 
way.     Who  can  tell  how  far  or  how  fast  it  ought  to  yield  ? 

Commerce  has  brought  the  ancient  continents  near  to  us, 
and  created  necessities  for  new  positions — perhaps  connections 
or  colonies  there — and  with  the  trade  and  friendship  of  the 
elder  nations  their  conflicts  and  collisions  are  brought  to  our 
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doors  and  to  our  hearts.  Our  sympathy  kindles,  or  indiffer- 
ence extinguishes,  the  fires  of  freedom  in  foreign  lands.  Be- 
fore we  shall  be  fully  conscious  that  a  change  is  going  on  in 
Europe,  we  may  find  ourselves  once  more  divided  by  that 
eternal  line  of  separation  that  leaves  on  the  one  side  those  of 
our  citizens  who  obey  the  impulses  of  sympathy,  while  on  the 
other  are  found  those  who  submit  only  to  the  counsels  of  pru- 
dence. Even  prudence  will  soon  be  required  to  decide  whether 
distant  regions,  east  and  west,  shall  come  under  our  own  pro- 
tection, or  be  left  to  aggrandize  a  rapidly-spreading  domain 
of  hostile  despotism. 

Sir,  who  among  us  is  equal  to  these  mighty  questions  ?  I 
fear  there  is  no  one.  Nevertheless,  the  'example  of  Henry 
Clay  remains  for  our  instruction.  His  genius  has  passed  to 
the  realms  of  light,  but  his  virtues  stUl  live  here  for  our  em- 
ulation. With  them  there  will  remain  also  the  protection 
and  favor  of  the  Most  High,  if  by  the  practice  of  justice  and 
the  maintenance  of  freedom  we  shall  aeserve  thetn. 

Let,  then,  the  bier  pass  on.  We  will  follow  with  sorrow, 
but  not  without  hope,  the  reverend  form  that  it  bears  to  its 
final  resting  place ;  and  then,  when  that  grave  opens  at  our 
feet  to  receive  so  estimable  a  treasure,  we  will  invoke  the  God 
of  our  fathers  to  send  us  new  guides,  like  him  that  is  now 
withdrawn,  and  give  us  wisdom  to  obey  their  iiistructions. 


Ex. cLxxiv.— jp* 0 rrij rjsr  of  jult,  issi. 

DANIEL  WBBSrnU 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  declared 
that  these  United  Colonies  are,  ana  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent  states.  This  declaration,  made  by  most 
patriotic  and  resolute  men,  trusting  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  and  the  protection  of  Providence — ^and  yet  not  with- 
out deep  solicitude  and  anxiety — ^has  stood  for  seventy-five 
years,  and  still  stands.  It  was  sealed  in  blood.  It  has  met 
dangers  and  overcome  them ;  it  has  had  enemies,  and  it  has 
conquered  them ;  it  has  had  detractors,  and  it  has  abashed 
them  all;  it  has  had  doubting  friends,  but  it  has  cleared  all 
doubts  away;  and  now,  to-day,  raising  its  august  form 
higher  than  the  clouds,  twenty  millions  of  people  contemplate 
it  with  hallowed  love,  and  the  world  beholds  it,  and  the  con- 
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sequences  which  have  followed,  with  profound  admiration. 
This  anniversary  animates,  and  gladdens,  and  unites  all  Amei^ 
icau  heaits.  C)n  other  days  of  the  year  we  may  be  party 
men,  indulging  in  controversies  more  or  less  important  to  the 
public  good ;  we  may  have  likes  and  dislikes,  and  we  may 
maintain  our  political  differences  often  with  warm,  and  some- 
times with  angry  feelings.  But  to-day  we  are  Americans  all 
in  all,  nothing  but  Americans.  As  the  great  luminary  over 
our  heads,  dissipating  mists  and  fogs,  cheers  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere, so  ao  the  associations  cotmected  with  this  day  dis- 
perse all  cloudy  and  sullen  weather,  and  all  noxious  exhalations 
m  the  minds  and  feelings  of  true  Americans.  Every  man's 
heart  swells  within  him — every  man's  port  and  bearing  be- 
come somewhat  more  proud  and  lofty,  as  he  remembers  that 
seventy-five  years  have  rolled  away,  and  that  the  great  inher- 
itance of  liberty  is  still  his  ;  his,  undiminished  and  unimpaired  ; 
his,  in  all  its  onginal  glory ;  his  to  enjoy,  his  to  protect,  and 
his  to  transmit  to  future  generations.  If  Washington  were 
now  amongst  us — and  if  he  could  draw  around  him  the  shades 
of  the  great  public  men  of  his  own  days — patriots  and  war- 
riors, orators  and  statesmen — ^and  were  to  address  us  in  their 
presence,  would  he  not  say  to  us — "  Ye  men  of  this  genera- 
tion, I  rejoice  and  thank  God  for  being  able  to  see  that  our 
labors,  and  toils,  and  sacrifices,  were  not  in  vain.  You  are 
prosperous — ^you  are  happy — you  are  grateful.  The  fire  of 
liberty  burns  brightly  and  steadily  in  your  hearts,  while  duty 
and  the  law  restrain  it  from  bureting  forth  in  wild  and  de- 
structive conflagration.  Cherish  liberty  as  you  love  it — cher- 
ish its  securities  as  you  wish  to  preserve  it.  Maintain  the 
constitution  which  we  labored  so  painfully  to  establish,  and 
which  has  been  to  you  such  a  source  of  inestimable  blessings. 
Preserve  the  union  of  the  states,  cemented  as  it  was  by  our 
prayers,  our  tears,  and  our  blood.  Be  true  to  God,  your 
country,  and  your  duty.  So  shall  the  whole  eastern  world 
follow  the  morning  sun,  to  contemplate  you  as  a  nation ;  so 
shall  all  succeeding  gene-rations  honor  you  as  they  honor  us ; 
and  so  shall  that  Almighty  Power  which  so  graciously  pro- 
tected us,  and  which  now  protects  you,  shower  its  everlasting 
blessings  upon  you  and-your  posterity.'* 
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Ex.  CLXXV.— rjJJ?   GAMBLER'S    WIFJC, 

DE.  OOATB, 

Dark  is  the  night !  how  dark !  no  light !  no  fire ! 
Cold  on  the  hearth  the  Last  faint  sparks  expire ! 
Shivering  she  watches  by  the  cradle  side, 
For  him  who  pledged  her  love — last  year  a  bride ! 

"  Hark  I  'tis  his  footstep  I — 'tis  past :  'tis  gone ; 
Tick ! — tick !  how  wearily  the  time  crawls  on ! 
Why  should  he  leave  me  thus?  he  once  was  kind  I 
And  I  believed  't  would  last — ^how  mad ! — ^how  blind. 

^'  Rest  thee,  my  babe ! — ^rest  on ! — ^'tis  hunger's  cry  I 
Sleep ! — ^for  there  is  no  food ! — ^the  fount  is  dry ! 
Famine  and  cold  their  wearying  work  have  done, 
My  heart  must  break  1 — and  thou !" — ^The  clock  strikes  one. 

"  Hush  I  'tis  the  dice  box  1    Yes,  he 's  there,  he 's  there. 
For  this ! — ^for  this,  he  leaves  me  to  despair  I 
Leaves  love !  leaves  truth !  his  wife !  his  child !  for  what  ? 
The  wanton's  smile — ^the  villain — ^and  the  sot  I 

"  Yet  I  '11  not  curse  him !  no  I  'tis  all  in  vain ! 

'Tis  long  to  wait,  but  sure  he  '11  come  again ! 

And  I  could  starve  and  bless  him,  but  for  you. 

My  child ! — ^his  child  I — Oh,  fiend  I"    The  clock  strikes  two. 

"  Hark  I  how  the  sign  board  creaks !  the  blast  howls  by ! 
Moan !  moan !  a  dirge  swells  through  the  cloudy  sky ! 
Ha !  'tis  his  knock !  he  comes ! — ^he  comes  once  more !" 
'Tis  but  the  lattice  flaps  I  thy  hope  is  o'er ! 

"  Can  he  desert  me  thus  ?  he  knows  I  stay 
Night  after  night  in  loneliness,  to  pray 
For  his  return — and  yet  he  sees  no  tear  I 
No !  no !  it  can  not  be.    He  will  be  here. 

"  Nestle  more  closely,  dear  one,  to  my  heart ! 

Thou  'rt  cold !  thou  'rt  freezing !  but  jve  will  not  part ! 

Husband ! — ^I  die ! — ^father ! — ^it  is  not  he  I 

Oh  God  I  protect  my  child  I"    The  clock  strikes  three. 

They  're  gone  I  they  're  gone  1  the  glimmering  spark  hath  sped  1 
The  wife  and  child  are  numbered  with  the  aead  I 


\ 
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On  the  cold  hearth  outstretched  in  i  ^^ 

The  babe  lay  frozen  on  its  mother's  1^  o      ^S^ 

The  gambler  came  at  last — ^but  all  w^  ^ 

Dead  silence  reigned  around — ^the  clo 


Kx.  CLXXYL-^BLSSSiyOS   OF  A  ^jf. 

V  .  '  PBILI4IP8. 

No  doubt,  you  have  all  personally  considered — ^no  doubt, 
you  have  all  personally  experienced,  that  of  all  the  blessings 
wliich  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  allow  us  to  cultivate, 
there  is  not  one  which  breathes  a  purer  fragrance,  or  bears  a 
heavenlier  aspect  than  education.  It  is  a  companion  which 
no  misfortune  can  depress,  no  clime  destroy,  no  enemy  alien- 
ate, no  despotism  enslave  ;  at  home  a  friend,  abroad  an  intro- 
duction, in  solitude  a  solace,  in  society  an  ornament ;  it 
chastens  vice,  it  guides  virtue,  it  gives  at  once  a  grace  and 
goveiTiment  to  genius.  Without  it,  what  is  man  ?  A  splen- 
did slave !  a  reasoning  savage,  vacillating  between  the  dig- 
nity of  an  intelligence  derived  from  God,  and  the  degradation 
of  passions  participated  with  brutes  ;  and  in  the  accident  of 
their  alternate  ascendency,  shuddering  at  the  terrors  of  an 
hereafter,  or  embracing  the  horrid  hope  of  annihilation. 
What  is  this  wondrous  world  of  his  residence  ? 

<*  A  mighty  maze»  and  all  without  a  plan," 

a  dark  and  desolate  and  dreary  cavern,  without  wealth,  or 
ornament,  or  order.  But  light  up  within  it  the  torch  of 
knowledge,  and  how  wondrous  the  transition  !  The  seasons 
change,  the  atmosphere  breathes,  the  landscape  lives,  earth 
unfolds  its  fruits,  ocean  rolls  in  its  magnificence,  the  heavens 
display  their  constellated  canopy,  and  the  grand  animated 
spectacle  of  nature  rises  revealed  before  him,  its  varieties 
regulated,  and  its  mysteries  resolved  !  The  phenomena  which 
bewilder,  the  prejudices  which  debase,  the  superstitions  which 
enslave,  vanish  before  education.  Like  the  holy  symbol  which 
blazed  upon  the  cloud  before  the  hesitating  Constantine,  if 
man  follow  but  its  precepts,  purely,  it  will  not  only  lead  him 
to  the  victories  of  this  world,  but  open  the  very  portals  of 
omnipotence  for  his  admission.  Cast  your  eye  over  the  mon- 
umental map  of  ancient  grandeur,  once  studded  with  the 
stars  of  empire,  and  the  splendors  of  philosophy.    What 
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reted  the  little  state  of  Athena  into  a  powerful  common- 
wealth, placing  in  her  hand  the  scepter  of  legislation,  aud 
wreathing  round  her  brow  the  imperishable  chaplct  of  liter- 
ary fame  ?  What  extended  Rome,  the  haunt  of  ban^tti, 
into  universal  empire  ?  What  animated  Sparta  with  that 
high,  unbending,  adamantine  courage,  which  conquered  na- 
ture herself,  and  has  fixed  her,  in  the  sight  of  future  ages,  a 
model  of  public  virtue,  and  a  proverb  of  national  independ- 
ence? What  but  those  wise  public  institutions  which 
strengthened  their  minds  with  early  application,  informed 
their  infancy  with  the  principles  of  action,  and  sent  them 
into  the  world,  too  vigilant  to  be  deceived  by  its  calms,  and 
too  vigorous  to  be  shaken  by  its  whirlwinds  I 


Ex.  CLXXVn—JfR.  PEPPERAQE'B  PERORATION. 

The  Union  I  Inspiring  theme  I  How  shall  I  find  words 
to  describe  its  momentous  magnificence  and  its  beatific  lus- 
ter ?  The  Union  ! — it  is  the  ark  of  our  safety ! — the  palla- 
dium of  our  liberties ! — ^the  safeguard  of  our  happiness  !— 
and  the  SBgis  of  our  virtues!*  In  the  Union  we  live,  and 
move,  and  go  ahead.  It  watches  over  us  at  our  birth--Jt 
fans  us  in  our  cradles — ^it  accompanies  us  to  the  district 
school — it  gives  us  our  victuals  in  due  season — ^it  selects  our 
wives  for  us  from  "  America's  fair  daughters,"  and  it  does  a 
great  many  other  things ;  to  say  nothing  of  putting  us  to 
sleep  sometimes,  and  keeping  the  flies  from  our  innocent 
repose. 

While  the  Union  lasts,  we  have  the  most  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  plenty  of  fodder,  with  occasional  drinks.  By  its 
beneficent  energies,  however,  should  the  present  supply  give 
out,  we  shall  rise  superior  to  the  calculations  of  an  ordinary 
and  narrow  prudence,  and  take  in  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Mexico, 
and  such  parts  of  all  contiguous  islands  as  may  offer  pros- 
pects for  an  advantageous  investment. 

Palsied  be  the  arm,  then,  and  blistered  the  tongue,  and 
humped  the  back,  and  broken  the  legs,  and  eviscerated  the 
stomach,  of  every  person  who  dares  to  think,  or  even  dream 
of  harming  it !  May  the  heaviest  curses  of  time  fall  upon 
his  scoundrely  soul !  May  his  juleps  curdle  in  his  mouth  I 
May  he  smoke  none  but  New  Orleans  tobacco !  May  his 
family  bo  perpetually  ascending  the  Mississippi  in  a  steam- 
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boat !  May  his  own  grandmother  disown  him  !  And  may 
the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens  pursue  him  like  avenging 
furies,  till  he  is  driven  howling  into  Congress.  For  oh  I  my 
dear,  dear  friends — my  beloved  fellow-citizens, — ^who  can 
foretell  the  agonies,  or  the  sorrows,  or  the  blights,  and  the 
anguish,  and  the  despair,  and  the  black  eyes,  and  the  bloody 
noses,  that  would  follow,  upon  the  disperaion  of  our  too 
happy,  happy  family. 

The  accursed  myrmidons  of  despotism,  with  gnashing 
teeth  and  blood-stained  eyes,  would  rush  at  large  over  this 
planet.  They  would  lap  the  crimson  gore  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  respectable  citizens.  The  sobs  of  females,  and 
the  screams  of  children,  would  mingle  with  the  bark  of  dogs 
and  the  crash  of  falling  columns.  A  universal  and  horrid 
night  would  mantle  the  skies,  and  one  by  one,  the  strong 
pillars  of  the  universe  go  crumbling  into  ruin,  amid  the 
gleam  of  bowie-knives  and  the  lurid  glare  of  exploding 
steamboats  I 


^^  ClSXYUl^OULTIVATIOJ!^   OF  ORATORY. 

OBVILLE    DEWET. 

The  labors  requisite  to  form  the  public  speaker,  are  by  no 
means  duly  appreciated.  An  absurd  idea  prevails  among  our 
scholars,  that  the  finest  productions  of  the  mind  are  the 
fruits  of  hasty  impulse,  the  unfoldings  of  a  sudden  thought, 
the  brief  visitations  of  a  fortunate  hour  or  evening,  the  flash- 
ings of  intuition,  or  the  gloamings  of  fancy.  Genius, is  often  ' 
compared  to  lightning  from  the  cloud,  or  the  sudden  bursting 
out  of  a  secret  fountain.  And  eloquence  is  regarded  as  if  it 
were  a  kind  of  inspiration.  When  a  man  has  made  a  happy 
effort,  he  is  next  possessed  with  an  absurd  ambition  to  have 
it  thought  that  it  cost  him  nothing.  He  will  say,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  a  three  hours'  work.  Now  it  is  not  enough  to 
maintain  that  nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to  our  youth 
than  this  way  of  thinking ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  false.  The  mistake  lies,  in  confounding,  with  the 
mere  arrangement  of  thoughts,  or  the  manual  labor  of  putting 
them  on  paper,  the  long  previous  preparation  of  mind,  the 
settled  habits  of  thought.  It  has  taken  but  three  hours,  per- 
haps, to  compose  an  admirable  piece  of  poetry,  or  a  fine 
speech ;  but  teh  reflections  of  three  years,  or  of  thirty,  may 
have  been  tending  to  that  result. 
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To  give  the  noblest  thoughts  the  noblest  expression;  to 
stand  up  in  the  pure  light  of  reason,  or  to  create  a  new  at- 
mosphere, as  it  were,  for  intellectual  vision ;  to  put  on  all  the 
glories  of  imagination,  as  a  garment ;  to  penetrate  the  soul, 
and  to  make  men  feel  as  if  they  were  themselves  new  crea- 
tures, to  make  them  conscious  of  new  powera  and  a  new 
being ;  to  exercise  in  the  loftiest  measure,  the  only  glorious 
and  godlike  sway, — ^that  over  willing  minds;  to  fill  the  ear, 
the  eye,  the  inmost  soul,  with  sounds,  and  images,  and  holy 
visions  of  beauty  and  grandeur ;  to  make  truth  and  justice, 
to  make  wisdom  and  virtue  and  religion  more  lovely  and 
majestic  things  than  men  had  ever  thought  them  before ;  to 
delight  as  well  as  to  convince ;  to  charm,  to  fascinate,  to  win, 
to  arouse,  to  calm,  to  terrify,  to  overwhelm, — this  is  the  work 
of  eloquence ;  and  it  is  a  glorious  work. 

The  great  object  of  all  the  liberal  arts  is  to  exhibit  the 
mind ;  to  exhibit  character,  thought,  feeling,  in  their  various 
aspects.  In  this  consists  all  their  power  and  sublimity.  For 
this,  the  painter  spreads  upon  the  dull  canvas  the  breathing 
fomis  of  life;  the  sculptor  causes  the  marble  to  speak;  the 
architect  models  the  fair  and  majestic  structure,  with  sublim- 
ity enthroned  in  its  dome,  with  beauty  shaped  in  its  columns, 
and  glory  written  upon  its  walls ;  and  the  poet  builds  his 
lofty  rhyme ;  and  the  eloquent  in  music,  orders  his  movement 
and  combination  of  sweet  sounds.  But,  of  this  mind,  the 
human  frame  is  the  appointed  instrument.  It  was  designed 
for  this  end.  For  it  could  have  answered  all  the  purposes  of 
physical  existence,  without  any  of.  its  present  grace  and 
beauty.  It  was  made  with  no  more  obvious  intent,  than  to 
be  the  expression  of  mind,  the  organ  of  the  soul,  the  vehicle 
of  thought.  And  when  all  its  powers  are  put  in  requisition 
for  this  purpose, — the  voice  with  all  its  thrilling  tones ;  the 
eye,  "  through  which,  as  a  window,  the  soul  dai-ts  forth  its 
light;"  the  lips,  on  which  "grace  is  poured;"  the  whole 
glowing  countenance,  the  whole  breathing  frame,  which,  in 
their  ordinary  forms,  can  express  more  than  the  majesty  of 
an  Apollo,  more  than  the  agony  of  an  Laocoon ; — ^when  every 
motion  speaks,  every  lineament  is  more  than  the  written  line 
of  genius,  every  muscle  swells  with  the  inspiration  of  high 
thoughts,  every  nerve  is  swayed  to  the  movings  of  some 
mighty  theme ;  what  instrument  of  music,  what  glories  of 
the  canvas,  can  equal  it  ?  Eloquence  is  the  combination  of 
all  arts,  and  it  excels  them  all  in  their  separate  powers.  Nor 
is  it  confined  to  the  mere  gratification  of  taste.     The  great 
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and  ultimate  object  of  social  existence,  is  for  man  to  act  on 
laan ;  and  eloquence  is  the  grandest  medium  of  this  action. 
It  is  not  only  the  highest  perfection  of  a  human  being,  Tfor 
"  the  orator  must  be  a  good  man^'*'*)  but  it  is  that  perfection 
in  act.  It  is  sublimity,  beauty,  genius,  power,  in  their  most 
glorious  exercise. 


Ex.  Q1SXTX.^A  GAINST  THE  BMBARGO. 

JOSIAH  QUINOT. 

I  ASK,  in  what  page  of  the  Constitution  you  find  the  power 
of  laying  an  embargo.  Directly  given,  it  is  nowhere.  Never 
before  did  society  witness  a  total  prohibition  of  aU  intercourse 
like  this,  in  a  commercial  nation.  But  it  has  been  asked  in 
debate,  "  Will  not  Massachusetts,  the  cradle  of  liberty,  sub- 
mit to  such  privations?"  An  embargo  liberty  was  never 
cradled  in  Massachusetts.  Our  liberty  was  not  so  much  a 
mountain  nymph  as  a  sea  nymph.  She  was  free  as  air.  She 
could  swim,  or  she  could  run.  The  ocean  was  her  cradle. 
Our  fathers  met  her  as  she  came,  like  the  goddess  of  beauty, 
from  the  waves.  They  caught  her  as  she  was  sporting  on 
the  beach.  They  couited  her  while  she  was  spreading  her 
nets  upon  the  rocks.  But  an  embargo  liberty,  a  hand-cuffed 
liberty,  liberty  in  fetters,  a  liberty  traversing  between  the 
four  sides  of  a  prison  and  beating  her  head  against  the  walls, 
is  none  of  our  offspring.  We  abjure  the  monster  1  Its  par- 
entage is  all  inland. 

Is  embargo  independence  ?  Deceive  not  yourselves  I  It 
is  palpable  submission !  Gentlemen  exclaim,  "  Great  Britain 
smites  us  on  one  cheek !"  And  what  does  Administration  ? 
"  It  turns  the  other,  also."  Gentlemen  say,  "  Great  Britain 
is  a  robber ;  she  takes  our  cloak."  And  what  says  Adminis- 
tration ?  "  Let  her  take  our  coat,  also."  France  and  Great 
Britain  require  you  to  relinquish  a  part  of  your  commerce, 
and  you  yield  it  entirely !  At  every  comer  of  this  great  city 
we  meet  some  gentlemen  of  the  majority  wringmg  their 
hands,  and  exclaiming,  "  What  shall  we  do  ?  Nothing  but 
an  embargo  will  save  us.  Remove  it,  and  what  shall  we  do  ?" 
Sir,  it  is  not  for  me,  an  humble  and  uninfluential  individual, 
at  an  awful  distance  from  the  predominant  influences,  to 
8ugg#iSt  plans  of  government.  But,  to  my  eye,  the  path  of 
jur  duty  is  as  distinct  as  the  Milky  Way, — ^all  studded  witli 
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living  sapphii-es,  glowing  with  cumulating  light.  It  is  tbo 
path  of  active  preparation ;  of  dignified  energy.  It  is  the 
path  of  1776 !  It  consists  not  in  abandoning  our  rights,  but 
in  supporting  them,  as  they  exist,  and  where  they  exist,— on 
the  ocean  as  well  as  on  the  land.  But  I  shall  be  told,  "This 
may  lead  to  war."  I  ask,  "  Are  we  now  at  peace  ?"  Cer- 
tainly not,  unless  retiring  from  insult  be  peace ;  unless  shrink- 
ing undej-  the  lash  be  peace !  The  surest  way  to  prevent  war 
is  not  to  fear  it.  The  idea  that  nothing  on  earth  is  so  dread- 
ful as  war  is  inculcated  too  studiously  among  us.  Disgrace 
is  worse  I     Abandonment  of  essential  rights  is  worse  1 


Ex.  CLKXX^-^USTIFICATIOir  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

0,  CUBBIKa. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Cai'olina  taunts  us  with  connt 
ing  the  cost  of  that  war  in  which  the  liberties  and  honor  of 
the  country,  and  the  interests  of  the  North,  as  he  asserts, 
were  forced  to  go  elsewhere  for  their  defense.  Will  he  sit 
down  with  me  and  count  the  cost  now  ?  Will  he  reckon  np 
how  much  of  treasure  the  State  of  South  Carolina  expended  iu 
that  war,  and  how  much  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ?— how 
much  of  the  blood  of  either  state  was  poured  out  on  sea  or 
land  ?  I  challenge  the  gentleman  to  the  test  of  patriotism, 
which  the  anny  roll,  the  navy  lists,  and  the  treasury  books, 
afford.  Sir,  they  who  revile  us  for  our  opposition  to  the  last 
war  have  looked  only  to  the  surface  of  things.  They  little 
know  the  extremities  of  suffering  which  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts bore  at  that  period,  out  of  attachment  to  the  Union,— 
their  families  beggared,  their  fathers  and  sons  bleeding  in 
camps,  or  pining  in  foreign  prisons.  They  forget  that  not  a 
field  was  marshaled,  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  in  which 
the  men  of  Massachusetts  did  not  play  their  part  as  became 
their  sires,  and  their  "blood  fetched  from  mettle  of  war  proof" 
They  battled  and  bled,  wherever  battle  was  fought  or  blood 
drawn. 

Nor  only  hj  land.  I  ask  the  gentleman,  who  fought  your 
naval  battles  m  the  last  war  ?  AVho  led  you  on  to  victory 
afler  victory,  on  the  ocean  and  the  lakes  ?  WTiose  was  the 
triumphant  prowess  before  which  the  red  cross  of  England 
paled  with  unwonted  shames  ?  Were  they  not  men  of  New 
Fjigland  ?    Were  these  not  foremost  in  those  maritime  eu« 
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counters  which  humbled  the  pnde  and  power  of  Great  Britain? 
I  appeal  to  my  colleague  before  me  from  our  common  county 
of  brave  old  Essex, — 5  appeal  to  my  respected  colleagues  from 
the  shores  of  the  Old  Colony.  Was  there  a  village  or  a  ham- 
let on  Massachusetts  Bay  which  did  not  gather  its  hardy  sea- 
men to  man  the  gun-decks  of  your  ships  of  war  ?  Did  they 
not  rally  to  the  battle,  as  men  flock  to  a  feast  ? 

I  beseech  the  House  to  pardon  me,  if  I  may  have  kindled, 
on  this  subject,  into  something  of  unseemly  ardor.  I  can  not 
sit  tamely  by,  in  humble  acquiescent  silence,  when  reflections, 
which  I  know  to  be  unjust,  are  cast  on  the  faith  and  honor 
of  Massachusetts.  Had  I  suffered  them  to  pass  without  ad- 
monition, I  should  have  deemed  that  the  disembodied  spirits 
of  her  departed  children,  from  their  ashes  mingled  with- the 
dust  of  every  stricken  field  of  the  Revolution, — from  their 
bones  moldering  to  the  consecrated  earth  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
of  Saratoga,  of  Monmouth, — ^would  start  up  in  visible  shape 
before  me,  to  cry  shame  on  me,  their  recreant  countryman ! 
Sir,  I  have  roamed  through  the  world,  to  find  hearts  nowhere 
warmer  than  hers,  soldiers  nowhere  braver,  patriots  nowhere 
purer,  wives  and  mothers  nowhere  truer,  maidens  nowhere 
lovelier,  green  valleys  and  bright  rivers  nowhere  greener  or 
brighter ;  and  I  will  not  be  silent,  when  I  hear  her  patriotism 
or  her  truth  questioned  with  so  much  as  a  whisper  of  detrac- 
tion. Living,  I  will  defend  her ;  dying,  I  would  pause,  in 
Toiy  last  expiring  breath,  to  utter  a  prayer  of  fond  remem- 
brance for  my  native  New  England  I 


Ex.  CLXXXl-^THJE  XTNITT  OF  OUR'  REPUBLia 

0.   T.   RUSSELL. 

The  union  of  these  states  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
^ontributions  of  nations  and  centuries,  for  no  transient  or  in- 
significant purpose.  In  its  sublime  and  ultimate  end  it  has  a 
mission  to  humanity.  In  the  language  of  Washington,  "The 
preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty,  and  the  destiny  of 
the  republican  model  of  government,  are  justly  considered  as 
deeply,  perhaps  as  finally,  staked  on  the  experiment  intrusted 
to  the  hands  of  the  American  people."  Thus,  as  Madison  has 
truly  said,  are  we  "responsible  for  the  greatest  trust  ever 
confided  to  a  political  society."  Ours  is  not  the  duty  of 
forming,  but  preserving.    The  fathers  were  faithful  to  every 
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exigency,  by  which  God  created  it ;  we  are  responsible  for  a 
like  faithfulness  to  exery  exigency,  by  which  He  would  pre- 
serve and  perpetuate  it.  To  such  fidelity  the  past  urges,  tho 
future  calls,  and  the  highest  law  commands  us.  Evils  and 
defects  within  our  Union  we  may  well  and  earnestly  seek  to 
remove,  by  the  development  and  operation  of  the  principles 
upon  which  it  rests.  But  whosoever  lays  his  hand  upon  the 
fabric  itself,  or  seeks,  by  whatever  means,  or  under  whatever 
pretence,  or  from  whatever  source,  to  undermine  its  founda- 
tions, is  treacherous  to  humanity,  false  to  liberty,  and,  more 
than  all,  culpable  to  God. 

This  is  the  inference  of  duty.  To  its  performance  hope,  by 
its  smile,  encourages  us.  All  efforts  for  the  dissolution  of  oar 
Union  will  be  as  disastrously  unsuccessful  as  they  are  singu- 
larly criminal.  Never  in  its  existence  has  it  been  more  earn- 
estly and  truly  performing  its  appropriate  work  than  now. 
A  people,  in  the  aggregate  happy  and  blessed  as  the  sun 
shines  upon,  repose  in  its  protection.  Every  rolling  tide  brings 
to  its  shores  multitudes  seeking  its  shelter.  Each  receding 
wave  carries  back  to  the  people  they  have  lefl  its  liberalizing 
influence.  Rising  midway  of  the  continent,  and  reaching  to 
either  ocean,  it  throws  over  both  its  radiant  and  cheering  light. 
Intently  the  struggling  nations  contemplate  its  no  longer 
doubtful  experiment.  Moral  and  religious  truth  are  pene- 
trating every  part  of  its  vast  domain,  and  planting,  in  the 
very  footsteps  of  the  first  settlers,  the  church,  the  school,  apd 
the  college.  Its  Christian  missionaries  have  girdled  the  globe 
with  their  stations,  and  in  all  of  them  heroic  men  and  women, 
under  its  protection,  with  the  religion  of  Jesus,  are  silently 
difiiising  the  principles  of  American  liberty.  Already  a  na- 
tion in  the  far-off  islands  of  the  Pacific  has  been  redeemed  by 
them  from  barbarism,  assumed  its  place  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth,  and  the  very  last  mails  tell  us  is  at  this  moment 
seeking  admission  to  our  republic. 

Thus  meeting  its  grand  purposes,  it  will  not  fall.  Man 
alone  has  not  reared  it,  the  tabernacle  of  freedom,  and  man 
alone  can  not  prostrate  it,  or  gently,  beam  by  beam,  take  it 
down.  Heaven-directed  in  its  formation  and  growth,  while 
true  to  its  origin  it  will  be  Heaven-protected  in  its  progress 
and  maturity.  The  stars  of  God  will  shine  down  kindly  upon 
it,  and  angels  on  the  beats  of  their  silvery  wings  will  linger 
and  hover  above  it.  To-day  it  is  as  firmly  seated  as  ever  in 
the  affections  of  its  citizens.  Guarded  by  its  hardly-seeu 
power,  reposing  in  its  prosperity,  not  stopping  to  contemplate 
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the  character  of  its  origin,  or  to  realize  its  transcendent  pur- 
pose, men,  for  a  moment,  may  cast  its  value,  speculate  on  its 
duration,  and  even  threaten  its  dissolution.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  affairs,  conflicts  of  opinion  will  exist,  sectional 
interests  will  become  excited,  and  sometimes  hostile.  The 
views  of  ardent  men  will  be  maintained  with  the  ardor  in 
which  they  are  held.  A  clear  and  fair  field  of  combat  will  be 
left  to  error  and  truth.  The  largest  freedom  of  discussion 
will  be  scrupulously  observed.  In  the  consequent  excitement 
there  may  sometimes  seem  to  be  danger  to  the  Union  itself. 
But  in  the  hour  of  peril  experience  shows,  and  ever  will  show, 
that  a  whole  people  will  rally  to  its  support,  and  sink  its  foes 
beneath  a  weight  of  odium  a  Kfetime  can  not  alleviate.  The 
rain  may  descend,  the  floods  come,  and  the  winds  blow  and 
beat  upon  it, — ^it  will  not  fell,  for  it  is  founded  upon  a  rock. 
It  rests  upon  guarantees  stronger  than  even  laws  and  com- 
promises. For  it  our  interests  combine  in  overwhelming  po- 
tency;  around  it  cluster  the  most  glorious  associations  of  our 
history ;  in  it  the  hopes  of  humanity  are  involved ;  to  it  our 
hearts  cling  with  undying  love ;  for  it  religion,  liberty  and 
conscience  plead;  and,  beyond  all,  upon  it,  in  its  riper  years, 
as  in  its  infancy,  the  protection  of  God  rests,  a  sheltering 
cloud  for  its  fiercer  day,  a  pillar  of  fire  in  its  darker  night. 


Ex.  CLXXXIL— 3!Ky   CONSEQUENCES    OF  DISTTNION. 

HENST  OLAT. 

I  HAVE  been  accused  of  ambition  in  presenting  this  mea- 
sure.  Ambition !  inordinate  ambition !  If  I  had  thought  of 
myself  only,  I  should  have  never  brought  it  forward.  I  know 
well  the  perils  to  which  I  expose  myself;  the  risk  of  alien- 
ating faithful  and  valued  friends,  with  but  little  prospect  of 
making  new  ones,  if  any  new  ones  could  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  those  whom  we  have  long  tried  and  loved, — ^and  th(j 
honest  misconceptions  both  of  friends  and  foes.  Ambition ! 
If  I  had  listened  to  its  soft  and  seducing  whispers,  if  I  had 
yielded  myself  to  the  dictates  of  a  cold,  calculating  and  pru- 
dential j»olicy,  I  would  have  stood  still  and  unmoved.  I 
might  even  have  silently  gazed  on  the  raging  storm,  enjoyed 
its  loudest  thunders,  and  left  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  vessel  of  state  to  conduct  it  as  they  could.  I  have, 
been,  heretofore,  often  unjustly  accused  of  ambition.    Low, 
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groveling  souls,  who  are  utterly  incapable  of  elevating  them 
selves  to  the  higher  and  nobler  duties  of  pure  patriotism,— 
beings  who,  for  ever  keeping  their  own  selfish  aims  in  view, 
decide  aU  public  measures  by  their  presumed  influence  on 
their  aggrandizement, — judge  me  by  the  venal  rule  which 
they  prescribe  to  themselves.  I  have  given  to  the  winds 
those  false  accusations,  as  I  consign  that  which  now  impeach- 
es my  motives.  I  have  no  desire  for  office,  not  even  the  high- 
est. The  most  exalted  is  but  a  prison,  in  which  the  incarce- 
rated incumbent  daily  receives  his  cold,  heartless  visitants, 
marks  his  weaiy  hours,  and  is  cut  off  from  the  practical  en- 
joyment of  all  the  blessings  of  genuine  freedom.  I  am  no 
candidate  for  any  office  in  t\e  gift  of  the  people  of  these 
states,  united  or  separated ;  I  never  wish,  never  expect  to  be. 
Pass  this  bill,  tranquilize  the  country,  restore  confidence  and 
affection  in  the  Union,  and  I  am  willing  to  go  home  to  Ash- 
land, and  renounce  pubhc  service  for  ever.  I  should  there 
find,  in  its  gi'oves,  under  its  shades,  on  its  lawns,  amidst  my 
Hocks  and  herds,  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  sincerity  and 
truth,  attachment,  and  fidelity,  and  gratitude,  which  I  have 
not  always  found  in  the  walks  of  public  life.  Yes,  I  have  am- 
bition; but  it  is  the  ambition  of  being  the  humble  instru- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  Providence,  to  reconcile  a  divided  peo- 
ple, once  more  to  revive  concord  and  harmony  in  a  distracted 
land, — ^the  pleasing  ambition  of  contemplating  the  glorious 
spectacle  of  a  free,  united,  prosperous,  and  fraternal  people! 

South  Carolina  nmst  perceive  the  embarassments  of  her 
situation.  She  must  be  desirous — ^it  is  unnatural  to  suppose 
that  she  is  not — ^to  remain  in  the  Union. 

What !  a  state  whose  heroes  in  its  gallant  ancestry  fought 
so  many  glorious  battles  along  with  those  of  the  other  states 
of  this  Union, — ^a  state  with  which  this  confederacy  is  linked 
by  bonds  of  such  a  powerful  character ! 

I  have  sometimes  fancied  what  would  be  her  condition,  if 
she  goes  out  of  this  Union, — ^if  her  five  hundred  thousand 
people  should  at  once  be  thrown  upon  their  own  resources, 
bhe  is  out  of  the  Union.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  She  is 
an  independent  power.  What  then  does  she  do  ?  She  must 
have  armies  and  fleets,  and  an  expensive  government ;  have 
foreign  missions;  she  must  raise  taxes, — enact  this  very 
tariff,  which  had  driven  her  out  of  the  Union,  in  order  to  en- 
able her  to  raise  money,  and  to  sustain  the  attitude  of  an  in- 
dependent power.  If  she  should  have  no  force,  no  navy  to 
protect  hei',  she  would  be  exposed  to  piratical  incursion* 
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Her  neighbor,  St.  Domingo,  might  pour  down  a  horde  of 
pirates  on  her  borders,  and  desolate  her  plantations.  She 
must  have  her  embassies, — ^therefore  must  she  have  a  revenue. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  topic  any  longer.  I  say  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  South  Carolina  ever  desired,  for  a 
moment,  to  become  a  separate  and  independent  state.  I 
would  repeat  that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  condition  of  South  Carolina  is  only  one  of  the  elements 
of  a  combination,  the  whole  of  which  together  constitutes  a 
motive  of  action  which  renders  it  expedient  to  resort,  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress,  to  some  measure,  in  order  to 
quiet  and  tranquilize  the  country. 

If  there  be  any  who  want  civil  war, — ^who  want  to  see  the 
blood  of  any  portion  of  our  countrymen  spilt, — ^I  am  not  one 
of  them.  I  wish  to  see  war  of  no  kind ;  but,  above  all,  do  I 
not  desire  to  see  a  civil  war.  When  war  begins,  whether 
civil  or  foreign,  no  human  foresight  is  competent  to  foresee 
when,  or  how,  or  where,  it  is  to  terminate..  But,  when  a 
civil  war  shall  be  lighted  up  in  the  bosom  of  our  own  happy 
land,  and  armies  are  marching,  and  commanders  are  winning 
their  victories,  and  fleets  are  in  motion  on  our  coast, — ^tell  me, 
if  yon  can,  tell  me  if  any  human  bein^  can  tell,  its  dui*ation ! 
God  alone  knows  where  such  a  war  will  end  1 


Ex.  CLKXXllL— FUTILITY  OF  OPPOSITION  TO  REFORM. 

STDITET  SMITH. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  most  deeply  the  rejection  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  by  the  Lords,  because,  by  putting  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  collision  with  each  other,  it  will  impede  the 
public  business,  and  diminish  the  public  prosperity.     I  feel  it 
as  a  churchman,  because  I  can  not  but  blush  to  see  so  many 
dignitaries  of  the  church  arraved  against  the  wishes  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people.    I  feel  it,  more  than  all,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  will  sow  the  seeds  of  deadly  hatred  between  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  great  mass  of  the  people.    The  loss  of  the 
bill  I  do  not  feel,  and  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons, — 
because  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  that  it  is  lost.    I  have 
no  more  doubt,  before  the  expiration  of  the  winter,  that  this 
bill  will  pass,  than  I  have  that  the  annual  tax  bills  will  pass ; 
and  greater  certdnty  than  this  no  man  can  have,  for  Frank- 
lin  tells  us  there  are  but  two  things  certain  in  this  world, 
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^—dcatli  and  taxes.  As  for  the  possibility  of  the  House  of 
Lords  preventing,  ere  long,  a  reform  of  Parliament,  I  hold  it 
to  be  the  most  absurd  notion  that  ever  entered  into  human 
imagination.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  disrespectful ;  hut  the  at- 
tempt of  the  lords  to  stop  the  progress  of  reform  reminds 
me  very  forcibly  of  the  great  storm  of  Sidmouth,  and  of  the 
conduct  of  the  excellent  Mrs.  Partington  on  that  occasion. 
In  the  winter  of  1824,  there  set  in  a  great  flood  upon  that 
town;  the  tide  rose  to  an  incredible  height;  the  waves 
rushed  in  upon  the  houses,  and  every  thing  was  threatened 
with  destruction.  In  the  midst  of  this  sublime  and  terrihle 
storm,  Dame  Partington,  who  lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen 
at  the  door  of  her  house,  with  mop  and  pattens,  trundling  her 
mop,  squeezing  out  the  sea-water,  and  vigorously  pushing 
away  the  Atlantic  Ocean !  The  Atlantic  was  roused ;  Mrs. 
Partington's  spirit  was  up ;  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
contest  was  unequal.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs.  Part- 
ington. She  ^^8  excellent  at  a  slop,  or  a  puddle,  but  she 
should  not  have  meddled  with  a  tempest. 

Gentlemen,  be  at  your  ease, — ^be  quiet  and  steady.    Tou 
will  beat  Mrs.  Paitington. 


Ex.  OLXXXIY.- SPABTACUS  TO  THE  ROMAN  ENVOYS^ 

EFES  BASOKST. 

Envoys  of  Tiome,  the  poor  camp  of  Spartacus  is  too  much 
honored  by  your  presence.  And  does  Rome  stop  to  parley 
with  the  escaped  gladiator,  with  the  rebel  ruffian,  for  whom 
heretofore  no  slight  has  been  too  scornful  ?  You  have  come, 
with  steel  in  your  right  hand,  and  with  gold  in  your  left. 
What  iieed  we  give  the  former,  ask  Cossinius ;  ask  Claudius; 
ask  "V  annius ;  ask  the  bones  of  your  legions  that  fertilize  the 
Lucaman  plains.  And  for  your  gold — would  ye  know  what 
we  do  with  that^ — go  ask  the  laborer,  the  trodden  poor,  the 
helpless  and  the  hopeless,  on  our  route ;  ask  all  whom  Roman 
tyranny  had  crushed,  or  Roman  avarice  plundered.  Te 
have  seen  me  before ;  but  ye  did  not  then  shun  my  gl^ce  as 
now.  Ye  have  seen  me  in  the  arena,  when  I  was  Rome's  pet 
vuffian,  daily  smeared  with  blood  of  men  or  beasts.    One 

*  Copied  by  pel-mission  from  "  Sargent's  Standard  Speaker." 
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day — shall  I  forget  it  ever  ? — ye  were  present ; — ^I  had  fought 
long  and  well.  Exhausted  as  I  was,  your  mnnerator,  your 
lord  of  the  games,  bethought  him,  it  were  an  equal  match  to 
set  against  me  a  new  man,  younger  and  lighter  than  I,  but 
fresh  and  valiant.  With  Thraciaii  sword  and  buckler,  Ibrth 
he  came,  a  beautiful  defiance  on  his  brow !  Bloody  and  brief 
the  fight.  *'  He  has  it !"  cried  the  people ;  hahet  I  Jmbet .'" 
But  still  he  lowered  not  his  arm,  until,  at  length,  I  held  him, 
gashed  and  fainting,  in  my  power.  I  looked  ai'ound  upon 
thp.  Podium,  where  sat  your  senators  and  men  of  state,  to 
catch  the  signal  of  release,  of  mercy.  But  not  a  thumb  was 
reversed.  To  crown  your  sport,  the  vanquished  man  must 
die !  Obedient  brute  that  I  was,  I  was  about  to  slay  him, 
when  a  iew  hurried  words — ^rather  a  welcome  to  death  than 
a  plea  for  life — ^told  me  he  was  a  Thracian.  I  stood  trans- 
fixed. The  arena  vanished.  I  was  in  Thrace,  upon  my  na- 
tive hills!  The  sword  dropped  from  my  hands.  I  raised 
the  dying  youth  tenderly  in  my  arms.  O,  the  magnanimity 
of  Rome !  Your  haughty  leaders,  enraged  at  being  cheated 
of  their  death-show,  hissed  their  disappointment,  and  shouted, 
"  Kill !"  I  heeded  them  as  I  would  heed  the  howl  of  wolves. 
Kill  him  f — ^They  might  have  better  asked  the  mother  to  kill 
the  babe,  smiling  in  her  face.  Ah !  he  was  already  wounded 
unto  death ;  and,  amid  the  angry  yells  of  the  spectators,  he 
died.  T4iat  night  I  was  scourged  for  disobedience.  I  shall 
not  forget  it.  Should  memory  fidl,  there  are  scars  here  to 
quicken  it. 

Well ;  do  not  grow  impatient.  Some  hours  after,  finding 
myself^  with  seventy  fellow-gladiators,  alone  in  the  amphi- 
theater, the  laboring  thought  broke  forth  in  words.  I  said, 
— ^I  know  not  what.  I  only  know  that,  when  I  ceased,  my 
comrades  looked  each  other  in  the  face — and  then  burst  forth 
the  simultaneous  cry — "  Lead  on !  lead  on,  O  Spartacus  !'* 
Forth  we  rushed, — seized  what  rude  weapons  chance  threw 
in  our  way,  and  to  the  mountains  speeded.  There,  day  by 
day,  our  little  band  increased.  Disdainful  Rome  sent  after 
us  a  handful  of  her  troops,  with  a  scourge  for  the  slave  Sparta- 
cus. Their  weapons  soon  were  ours.  She  sent  an  army; 
and  down  from  old  Vesu-s-ius  we  poured,  and  slew  three 
thousand.  Now  it  was  Spartacus  the  dreadful  rebel!  A 
larger  array,  headed  by  the  Praetor,  was  sent,, and  routed; 
then  another  still.  And  always  I  remembered  that  fierce 
cry,  riving  my  heart,  and  calling  me  to  "  kill !"  In  three 
©itched  battles  have  I  not  obeyed  it  ?     And  now  affrighted 

16 
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Home  sends  her  two  consuls,  and  puts  forth  all  her  strength 
by  land  and  soa,  as  if  a  Pyrrhus  or  a  Hannibal  were  on  her 
borders ! 

Envoys  of  Rome!  To  Lentulus  and  Gellius  bear  this 
message :  "  Their  graves  are  measured !"  Look  on  that 
narrow  stream,  a  silver  thread,  high  on  the  mountain's  side! 
Slenderly  it  winds,  but  soon  is  swelled  by  others  meetiDg  it, 
until  a  torrent,  terrible  and  strong,  it  sweeps  to  the  abyss, 
where  all  is  ruin.  So  Spartacus  comes  on !  So  swells  his 
force, — small  and  despised  at  first,  but  now  resistless!  On, 
on  to  Rome  we  come  I  The  gladiators  come !  Let  Opwlepce 
tremble  in  all  his  palaces  I  Let  Oppression  shudder  to  think 
the  oppressed  may  have  their  turn  I  Let  Cruelty  turn  pale 
at  thought  of  redder  hands  than  his !  O !  we  shall  not  for- 
get Rome's  many  lessons.  She  shall  not  find  her  training 
was  all  wasted  upon  indocile  pupils.  Now,  begone !  P>* 
pare  the  Eternal  City  for  our  games ! 


Ex.  CIXXXV.-^SPIRITUAZ    VISITATIONS. 

"WASRISQTOV  TBJJSQ. 

The  doctrine  of  departed  spirits  returning  to  visit  the 
scenes  and  beings,  which  were  dear  to  them  during  the 
body's  existence,  though  it  has  been  debased  by  the  absurd 
superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  in  itself  is  awfully  solemn  and 
sublime. 

However  lightly  it  may  be  ridiculed,  yet,  the  attention  in- 
voluntarily yielded  to  it,  whenever  it  is  made  the  subject  of 
serious  discussion,  and  its  prevalence  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, even  among  newly  discovered  nations  that  have  had  no 
previous  interchange  of  thought  with  other  parts  of  the 
world,  prove  it  to  be  one  of  those  mysterious  and  instinctive 
belie&,  to  which,  if  lieft  to  ourselves^  we  should  naturally 
incline. 

In  spite  of  all  the  piide  of  reaswi  and  philosophy,  a  vague 
doubt  will  still  lurk  in  the  mind,  and,  perhaps,  will  never 
be  eradicated,  as  it  is  a  matter  that  does  not  admit  of  positive 
demonstration.  Who  yet  has  been  able  to  comprehend  and 
describe  the'  nature  of  the  soul ;  its  mysterious  connection 
with  the  body;  or  in  what  part  of  the  frame  it  is  situated? 
We  know  merely  that  it  does  exist :  but  whence  it  came,  and 
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when  it  entered  into  ns,  and  how  it  is  retained,  and  where  it 
is  seated,  and  how  it  operates,  are  all  matters  of  mere  specu 
lation,  and  contradictory  theories.  If  then,  we  are  thus 
ignorant  of  this  spiiitual  essence,  even  while  it  forms  a  part 
of  ourselves,  and  is  continually  present  to  our  consciousness, 
how  can  we  pretend  to  asceitain  or  deny  its  powers  and 
operations,  when  released  from  its  fleshly  pnson  house  ? 

Every  thing  connected  with  our  spiritual  nature  is  full  of 
doubt  and  difficulty.  "We  are  fearftiUy  and  wonderfully 
made :"  we  are  surrounded  by  mysteries ;  and  we  are  mys- 
teries even  to  ourselves.  It  is  more  the  manner  in  which  this 
superstition  has  been  degi*aded,  than  its  intrinsic  absurdity, 
that  has  brought  it  into  contempt.  Raise  it  above  the  friv- 
olous purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  strip  it  of  the 
gloom  and  horror  with  which  it  has  been  enveloped ;  and 
there  is  none,  in  the  whole  cirde  of  visionary  creeds,  that 
could  more  delightfully  elevate  the  imagination,  or  more  ten- 
derly aifect  the  heart.  It  would  become  a  sovereign  comfort 
at  the  bed  of  death,  soothing  the  bitter  tear  wrung  from  us 
by  the  agony  of  mortal  separation. 

What  could  be  more  consoling  than  the  idea,  that  the  souls 
of  those  we  once  loved  were  permitted  to  return,  and  watch 
over  our  welfare  ? — ^that  affectionate  and  guardian  spirits  sat 
by  our  pillows  when  we  slept,  keeping  a  vigil  over  our  most 
helpless  hours  ? — ^that  beauty  and  innocence,  which  had  lan- 
guished into  the  tomb,  yet  smiled  unseen  around  us,  reveal- 
ing themselves  in  those  blest  dreams  wherein  we  live  over 
again  the  hours  of  past  endearments  ?  A  belief  of  this  kind 
would,  I  should  think,  be  a  new  incentive  to  virtue,  render- 
ing us  circumspect,  even  in  our  most  secret  moments,  from 
the  idea  that  those  we  once  loved  and  honored,  were  invisible 
ivitnesses  of  all  our  actions. 

It  would  take  away,  too,  from  that  loneliness  and  destitu- 
tion, which  we  are  apt  to  feel  more  and  more  as  we  get  on  in 
our  pilgrimage  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  and 
find  that  those  who  set  forward  with  us  lovingly,  and  cheer- 
ily, on  the  journey,  have,  one  bv  one,  dropped  away  from  our 
side.  Place  the  superstition  m  this  light,  and  I  confess  I 
should  like  to  be  a  believer  in  it.-^I  see  nothing  in  it  that  is 
incompatible  with  the  tender  and  merciful  nature  of  our  re- 
li^on,  or  revolting  to  the  wishes  and  affections  of  the  heart. 

There  are  depaited  beings  that  I  have  loved  as  I  never 
again  shall  love  in  this  world  ;  that  have  loved  me  as  I  never 
a^ain  shall  be  loved.    If  such  beings  do  even  retain,  in  their 
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I)lessed  spheres,  the  attachments  which  they  felt  on  earth  ;  if 
they  take  an  interest  in  the  poor  concerns  of  transient  mor- 
tality, and  are  permitted  to  hold  communion  witli  those 
whom  they  have  loved  on  earth,  I  feel  as  if  now,  at  this  deep 
hour  of  night,  in  this  silence  and  solitude,  I  could  receive 
their  visitation  with  the  most  solemn  but  unalloyed  delight. 

In  truth,  such  visitations  would  be  too  happy  for  this 
world  :  they  would  take  away  from  the  bounds  and  barriers 
that  hem  us  in,  and  keep  us  from  each  other.  Our  existence 
is  doomed  to  be  made  up  of  transient  embraces  and  long 
separations.  The  most  intimate  friendship— of  what  brief 
and  scattered  portions  of  time  does  it  conast?  We  take 
each  other  by  the  hand  ;  and  we  exchange  a  few  words  and 
looks  of  kindness ;  and  we  rejoice  together,  for  a  few  short 
moments ;  and  then  days,  months,  years  intervene,  and  we 
have  no  intercourse  with  each  other.  Or  if  we  dwell  to- 
gether for  a  season,  the  grave  soon  closes  its  gates,  and  cuts 
off  all  further  communion ;  and  our  spirits  must  remain  in 
separation  and  widowhood,  until  they  meet  again  in  that 
more  perfect  state  of  being,  where  soul  shall  dwell  with  soul, 
and  there  shall  be  no  such  thing  as  death,  or  absence,  or  any 
other  interruption  of  our  union. 


Er.  OLXXXYL-^EPITAPff  ON  THE  LATE  KING  OF  THE 

SAND  WIGE  ISLANDS, 

W.   M     r&AKD. 

Beneath  the  marble,  mud  or  moss, 

Whiche'er  his  sulyects  shall  detennine, 
Entombed  in  eulogies  and  dross, 

The  island  king  is  food  for  vermin  ; 
Preserved  by  scribblers  and  by  salt, 

From  Lethe  and  sepulchral  vapors, 
His  body  fills  his  fiither's  vault. 

His  character  the  daily  papers. 

"Well  was  he  framed  for  royal  seat ; 

Kind  to  the  meanest  of  his  creatures ; 
With  tender  heart  and  tender  feet. 

And  open  purse  and  open  features  ; 
The  ladies  say,  who  laid  him  out, 

And  eatned  thereby  the  usual  pensions. 
They  never  wreathed  a  shroud  about 

A  corpse  of  more  genteel  dimensions. 
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He  warred  with  half  a  score  of  foes, 

And  shone — ^by  proxy — ^in  the  quaiTel ; 
Enjoyed  hard  fights  and  soft  repose, 

And  deathless  death  and  deathless  laurel ; 
His  enemies  were  scalped  and  flayed, 

Whene'er  his  soldiers  were  victorious ; 
And  widows  wept,  and  paupers  paid. 

To  make  their  sovereign  ruler  glorious. 

And  days  were  set  apart  for  thanks. 

And  prayers  were  said  by  pious  readers ; 
And  laurel  lavished  on  the  ranks, 

And  land  was  lavished  on  their  leaders ; 
Events  are  writ  by  History's  pen  ; 

Though  causes  are  too  much  to  care  for, — 
Fame  talks  about  the  where  and  when. 

While  Folly  asks  the  why  and  wherefore. 

In  peace  he  was  intensely  gay, 

And  indefatigably  busy ; 
Preparing  gewgaws  every  day. 

And  shows  to  make  his  subjects  dizzy ; 
And  lieaiing  the  report  of  guns, 

And  signing  the  report  of  jailers, 
And  making  up  receipts  for  buns. 

And  patterns  for  the  ai-my  tailors. 

And  building  carriages  and  boats. 

And  streets  and  chapels  and  pavilions, 
And  regulating  all  the  coats, 

And  all  the  principles  of  millions ; 
And  drinking  homilies  and  gin. 

And  chewing  pork  and  adulation. 
And  looking  backwards  upon  sin. 

And  looking  forwards  to  salvation. 

The  people,  in  his  happy  reign, 

Were  blest  beyond  all  other  nations ; 
Unharmed  by  foreign  axe  or  chain. 

Unhealed  by  civil  innovations ; 
They  served  the  usual  logs  and  stones. 

With  all  the  usual  rites  and  terrors ;    - 
And  swallowed  all  their  fathers'  bones, 

And  swallowed  all  their  fathers'  errors. 
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When  the  fierce  mob,  with  clubs  and  knives, 

All  vowed  that  nothing  should  content  them. 
But  that  their  representatives 

Should  actually  represent  them ; 
Tie  interposed  the  proper  checks, 

Bj  sending  troops  vnth  drums  and  banners, 
To  cut  their  speeches  short,  and  necks. 

And  break  their  heads  to  mend  their  manners. 

And  when  Dissension  flung  her  stain 

Upon  the  light  of  Hymen's  altar, 
And  Destiny  made  Cupid's  chain 

As  galling  as  the  hangman's  halter ; 
He  passed  a  most  domestic  life. 

By  many  mistresses  befriended. 
And  did  not  put  away  his  wife. 

For  fear  the  priest  should  be  offended. 

« 

And  thus,  at  last,  he  sunk  to  rest. 

Amid  the  blessings  of  his  people ; 
And  sighs  were  heard  from  every  breast. 

And  bells  were  tolled  from  eveiy  pteeple ; 
And  loud  was  every  public  throng 

His  brilliant  character  adorning. 
And  poets  raised  a  mourning  song, 

And  clothiers  raised  the  price  of  mourning. 

His  funeral  was  very  grand. 

Followed  by  many  robes  and  maces. 
And  all  the  great  ones  of  the  land, 

Struggling,  as  heretofore,  for  places ; 
And  every  loyal  minister 

Was  there,  with  signs  of  purse-felt  sorrow. 
Save  Pozzy,  Ins  lord  chancellor, 

Who  promised  to  attend  to-morrow. 

Peace  to  his  dust !    His  fostering  care 

By  grateful  hearts  shall  long  be  cherished  ; 
And  all  his  subjects  shall  declare 

They  lost  a  grinder  when  he  perished. 
They  who  shall  look  upon  the  lead. 

In  which  a  people's  love  hath  shrined  him. 
Shall  say,  when  all  the  worst  is  said. 

Perhaps  ho  leaves  a  worse  behind  him  1 
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Ex.  OLXXXVIL— rifir'  ABOLITION  OF   WAR. 

OHARLES  BUXirER. 

Fab  be  from  us,  fellow-citizens,  on  this  anniversary,  the  illa- 
tions of  national  freedom  in  which  we  are  top  prone  to  indulge. 
We  have  but  half  done,  when  we  have  made  ourselves  free. 
Let  not  the  scornful  taunt  be  directed  at  us :  "  They  wish  to 
hQ  free  ;  but  know  not  how  to  hejusV^  Freedom  is  not  an 
end  in  itself;  but  a  means  only ;  a  means  of  securing  justice 
and  happiness, — ^the  real  end  and  aim  of  States,  as  of  every 
human  heart.  It  becomes  us  to  inquire  earnestly  if  there  iis 
not  much  to.  be  done  by  which  these  can  be  promoted.  K  I 
have  succeeded  in  impressing  on  your  minds  the  truths  which 
I  have  upheld  to-day,  you  will  be  ready  to  join  in  efforts  for 
the  abolition  of  war,  and  all  preparation  for  war,  as  the  true 
and  only  means  of  national  grandeur. 

To  this  great  work  let  me  summon  you.  That  futures 
which  filled  the  lofty  visions  of  the  sages  and  bards  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  which  was  foretold  by  tlie  prophets,  and  heralded 
by  the  evangelists,  when  man  in  happy  isles,  or  in  a  new  pai'a- 
dise,  shall  confess  the  loveliness  of  peace,  may  be  secured  by 
your  care,  if  not  for  yourselves, — at  least,  for  your  children. 
Believe  that  you  can  do  it,  and  you  can  do  it.  The  true  pjold- 
en  age  is  before  you,  not  behind  you.  If  man  has  been  driven 
o.ice  from  paradise,  while  an  angel  with  a  flaming  sword  fbr- 
bjoo  his  return,  there  is  another  paradise,  even  on  earth,  which 
he  ri.-»v  form  for  himself,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  kindly  vir- 
tues o.'  life,  where  the  confusion  of  tongues  shall  be  dissolved 
ill  the  t  oion  of  hearts,  where  there  shall  be  a  perpetual  jocund 
spring,  and  sweet  strains  borne  on  "  the  odoriferons  wings  of 
gentle  gales,"  more  pleasant  than  the  vale  of  Tempe,  richer 
than  the  gaixien  of  the  Hesperides,-^with  no  dragon  to  guard 
its  golden  irnit. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  age  does  not  demand  this  work. 
The  mighty  conquerors  of  the  past,  from  their  fiery  sepulchers, 
demand  it ;  the  blood  of  millions  unjustly  shed  in  war,  crying 
from  the  gix)und,  demands  it ;  the  voices  of  all  good  men  de- 
mand it ;  the  conscience,  even  of  the  soldier,  whispers  "Peace !" 
These  are  considerations,  springing  fi-om  our  situation  and  con- 
dition, which  fervently  invite  us  to  take  the  lead  in  this  great 
work.  To  this  should  bend  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the  land ; 
l.ae  ambition  of  the  statesman  ;  the  efforts  of  the  scholar ;  the 
jH5rvasive  influence  of  the  press ;  the  mild  persuasion  of  the 
sanctuary ;  the  early  teachings  of  the  school.     Here,  in  ampler 
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ether  and  diviner  air,  are  untried  fields  for  exalted  triumphs, 
more  truly  worthy  the  American  name,  than  any  snatched  from 
rivers  of  blood.  War  is  known  as  the  Last  Heason  of  Kings. 
Let  it  be  no  reason  of  our  Republic.  Let  us  renounce  and 
throw  off,  for  ever,  the  yoke  of  a  tyranny  more  oppressive  than 
any  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  As  those  standing  on  the 
mountain-top  first  discern  the  coming  beams  of  morning,  let 
us,  from  the  vantage-ground  of  liberal  institutions,  first  recog- 
nize the  ascending  sun  of  a  new  era ! 

It  is  a  beautiful  picture  in  Grecian  story,  that  there  was,  at 
least,  one  spot,  the  small  island  of  Delos,  dedicated  to  the 
gods,  and  kept  at  all  times  sacred  from  war,  where  the  cit- 
izens of  hostile  countries  met,  and  united  in  a  common  worehip. 
So  let  us  dedicate  our  broad  country!  The  temple  of  honor 
shall  be  surrounded  by  the  temple  of  concord,  so  that  the 
Ibi-mer  can  be  entered  only  through  the  portals  of  the  latter; 
the  horn  of  abundance  shall  overflow  at  its  gates ;  the  angel 
of  religion  shall  be  the  guide  over  its  steps  of  flashing  ada- 
mant :  while  within  Justice,  returned  to  the  earth,  from  her 
long  exile  in  the  skies,  shall  rear  her  serene  and  majestic  front. 
And  the  future  chiefs  of  the  republic,  destined  to  uphold  the 
glories  of  a  new  era,  unspotted  by  human  blood,  shall  be  "  the 
first  in  peace,  and  the  first  in  the  hearts  of  their  country- 
men." 

But  while  we  seek  these  blissful  glories  for  ourselves,  let  us 
strive  to  extend  them  to  other  lands.  Let  the  bugles  sound 
the  Truce  of  God  to  the  whole  world,  for  ever !  Let  the  self- 
ish boast  of  the  Spartan  woman  become  the  grand  chorus  of 
mankind,  that  they  have  never  seen  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's 
camp.  Let  the  iron  belt  of  martial  music  which  now  encom- 
passes the  earth,  be  exchanged  for  the  golden  cestus  of  Peace, 
clothing  all  with  celestial  beauty.  History  dwells  with  fond- 
ness on  the  reverent  homage,  that  was  "bestowed,  by  mas- 
sacring soldiers,  on  the  spot  occupied  by  the  sepulcher  of  the 
Lord.  Vain  man !  to  restrain  his  regard  to  a  few  feet  of  sa- 
cred mold!  The  whole  earth  is  the  sepulcher  of  the  Lord; 
jior  can  any  righteous  man  profane  any  part  thereof.  Let  us 
recognize  this  truth ;  and  now,  on  this  Sabbath  of  our  coun- 
tiy,  lay  a  new  stone  in  the  grand  temple  of  universal  peace, 
whose  dome  shall  be  as  lofty  as  the  firmament  of  heaven,  as 
broad  and  comprehensive  as  the  earth  itself. 
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Er.  CLXXXVIIL— if/JFA-Z/   TO    THE   ROMANS 

MOOBS. 

RoMAKs !  look  round  you— -on  tliis  sacred  place 

There  once  stood  shrines,  and  gods,  and  godlike  men — 
What  see  you  now  ?  what  solitary  trace 

Is  left  of  all  that  made  Rome's  glory  then  ? 
The  shnnes  are  stink;  the  saored  mount  bereft 

Even  of  its  name— and  nothing  now  remains 
But  the  deep  memory  of  that  glory,  left 

To  whet  our  pangs  and  aggi*avate  our  chains ! 
But  shall  this  be  ? — our  sun  and  sky  the  same, 

Treading  the  very  soil  our  fathers  trod, — 
What  withering  curse  hath  fallen  on  soul  and  frame, 

What  visitation  hath  there  come  fi'om  God 
To  blast  our  strength  and  rot  us  into  slaves. 
Here,  on  our  great  forefathers'  glorious  graves  ? 
It  can  not  be — ^rise  up,  ye  mighty  dead. 

If  we,  the  living,  are  too  weak  to  crush 
These  tyrant  priests,  that  o'er  your  empire  tread. 

Till  all  but  Romans  at  Rome's  tameness  blush  I 

Happy  Palmyra !  in  thy  desert  domes. 

Where  only  date-trees  sigh,  and  serpents  hiss ; 
And  thou,  whose  pillars  are  but  silent  homes 

For  the  stork's  brood,  superb  Persepolis  1 
Thrice  happy  both,  that  your  extinguished  race 
Have  left  no  embers — ^no  half-living  trace — 
No  slaves,  to  crawl  around  the  once  proud  spot, 
Till  past  renown  in  present  shame 's  forgot ; 
While  Rome,  the  queen  of  all,  whose  very  wrecks, 

Klone  and  lifeless  through  a  desert  hurled. 
Would  wear  more  true  magnificence  than  decks 

The  assembled  thrones  of  all  the  existing  world- 
Rome,  Rome  alone,  is  haunted,  stained,  and  cursed. 

Through  every  spot  her  princely  Tiber  laves, 
By  living  human  things — ^the  deadliest,  worst. 

That  earth  engenders — ^tyrants  and  their  slaves  I 
And  we— oh  I  shame ! — ^we,  who  have  pondered  o*er 

The  patriot's  lesson,  and  the  poet's  lay ; 
Have  mounted  up  the  streams  of  ancient  lore, 

Tracking  our  country's  glories  all  the  way — 
Even  we  have  tamely,  basely  kissed  the  ground. 

Before  that  Papal  power,  that  ghost  of  her, 

16* 
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The  world's  imperial  nustress — sitting,  crowned 

And  ghastly,  on  her  moldering  scpalcher ! 
But  this  is  past — ^too  long  have  lordly  priests, 
And  priestly  lords  led  us,  with  all  our  pride 
Withering  ahout  us — ^like  devoted  beasts, 

Dragged  to  the  shrine,  with  faded  garlands  tied. 
»Tis  o'er — ^the  dawn  of  our  deliverance  breaks! 
Up  from  his  sleep  of  centuries  awakes 
The  genius  of  the  old  republic,  free 
As  first  he  stood,  in  chainless  majesty, 
And  sends  his  voice  through  ages  yet  to  come, 
Proclaiming  Rome,  Rome,  Rome,  Eternal  Rome  I 


Ex.  cT.xxxTX.— jPJgjgr/jyr  of  our  country. 

J06XPH  SIOBT. 

We  stand  the  latest,  and,  if  we  fail,  probably  the  last  ex- 
perinient  of  self-government  by  the  people.  We  have  begun 
It  under  circumstances  of  the  most  auspicious  nature.  We 
are  in  the  vigor  of  youth.  Our  growth  has  never  been 
checked  by  the  oppressions  of  tyranny.  Our  constitutions 
have  never  been  enfeebled  by  the  vices  or  luxuries  of  the  old 
world.  Such  as  we  are,  we  have  been  fi*om  the  beginning, 
— Hsimple,  hardy,  intelligent,  accustomed  to  seL^govemment 
and  self-respect.  The  Atlantic  rolls  between  us  and  any  for- 
midable foe.  Within  our  own  territory,  stretching  through 
many  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  we  have  the  choice 
of  many  products,  and  many  means  of  independence.  The 
government  is  mild.  The  press  is  free.  Religion  is  free. 
Knowledge  reaches,  or  may  reach,  every  home.  What  fairer 
prospect  of  success  could  be  presented  ?  What  means  more 
adequate  to  accomplish  the  sublime  end?  What  more  is 
necessary  than  for  the  people  to  preserve  what  they  them- 
selves have  created? 

Already  has  the  age  caught  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 
It  has  already  ascended  the  Andes,  and  snuffed  the  breezes 
of  both  oceans.  It  has  infused  itself  into  the  life-blood  of 
Europe,  and  warmed  the  sunny  plains  of  France,  and  the  low 
sands  of  Holiand.  It  has  touched  the  philosophy  of  Germftny 
and  the  north ;  and,  moving  onward  to  the  south,  has  opeoea 
to  Greece  the  lessons  of  her  better  days. 

Can  it  be  that  America,  under  such  circamstances,  can 
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betra>|  bcraelf  ?  That  she  is  to  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of 
repubHcs,  the  inscription  upon  whose  ruins  is,  "  They  were, 
but  they  are  not  ?"  Forbid  it,  my  countrymen !  forbid  it. 
Heaven  I 

I  call  upon  you,  &thers,  by  the  shades  of  your  aiicestoi*s, 
by  the  dear  ashes  which  repose  in  this  precious  soil,  by  all 
you  are  and  all  you  hope  to  be. — resist  every  object  of  dis- 
union ;  resist  every  encroachment  upon  your  liberties ;  resist 
every  attempt  to  fetter  your  consciences,  or  smother  your 
public  schools,  or  extinguish  your  system  of  public  in- 
struction. 

I  i*all  upon  you,  mothers,  by  that  which  never  &ils  in  woman 
— ^the  love  of  your  offspring ;  teach  them,  as  they  climb  your 
knees,  or  lean  on  your  bosoms,  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
Swear  them  at  the  altar,  as  with  their  baptismal  vows,  to  be 
true  to  their  country,  and  nev^r  to  forget  or  forsake  her. 

I  call  upon  you,  young  men,  to  remember  whose  sons  you 
are — ^whose  inheritance  you  possess.  Life  can  never  be  too 
?hort,  which  biings  nothing  but  disgrace  and  oppression. 
Death  never  comes  too  soon,  if  necessary  in  the  defence  of 
the  liberties  of  your  country. 

I  call  upon  you,  old  ihen,  for  your  counsels,  and  your 
prayers,  and  your  benedictions.  May  not  your  gray  hairs  go 
down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave  with  the  recollection  that  you 
have  lived  in  vain  I  May  not  your  last  sun  sink  in  the  west 
upon  a  nation  of  slaves ! 

No !  I  read  in  the  destiny  of  my  country  far  better  hopes, 
fer  brighter  visions.  We  who  are  now  assembled  here  must 
soon  be  gathered  to  the  congregation  of  other  days.  The 
time  of  our  departure  is  at  hand,  to  make  way  for  our  children 
upon  the  theater  of  life.  May  God  speed  them  and  theirs ! 
May  he  who,  at  the  distance  of  another  century,  shall  stand 
here  to  celebrate  this  day,  still  look  around  upon  a  free,  happy, 
and  virtuous  people  I  May  he  have  reason  to  exult  as  we  do  ! 
May  he,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  truth  as  well  as  poetry, 
exclaim  that  here  is  still  his  country ! 


T^CXC—DUTISS    OF  AMERICANS. 

O.  S.  HILLARD. 

We  may  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  us — we  may  most 
rais<*rably  defeat  the  fond  hopes  entertained  of  us.     We  may 
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become  the  scorn  of  tyrants  and  the  jest  of  slaves.  From 
our  i^te,  oppression  may  assume  a  bolder  front  of  insolenoe, 
and  its  victims  sink  into  a  dai'ker  despair. 

In  that  event,  how  unspeakable  will  be  our  disgrace !  with 
what  weight  of  mountains  will  the  infamy  lie  upon  oar  souls! 
The  gulf  of  our  ruin  will  be  as  deep  as  the  elevation  we 
might  have  attained  is  high.  How  wilt  thou  fell  from  heaven, 
O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  Our  beloved  country  with 
ashes  for  beauty ;  the  golden  cord  of  our  imion  broken ;  ite 
scattered  fragments  presenting  every  fonn  of  misrule,  from 
the  wildest  anarchy  to  the  most  ruthless  despotism;  our 
"  soil  drenched  with  fraternal  blood ;"  the  life  of  man  stripped 
of  its  grace  and  dignity ;  the  prizes  of  honor  gone,  and  virtue 
divorced  from  half  its  encouragements  and  supports ; — ^these 
are  gloomy  pictures,  which  I  would  not  invite  your  imagi- 
nations to  dwell  upon,  but  osly  to  glance  at,  £>r  the  sake  of 
the  warning  lessons  we  may  draw  from  them. 

Remember  that  we  can  have  none  of  those  consolations 
which  sustain  the  patriot  who  mourns  over  the  undeserved 
misfortunes  of  his  country.  Our  Rome  can  not  fall,  and  we 
be  innocent.  No  conqueror  will  chain  us  to  the  car  of  his 
triumph ;  no  countless  swann  of  Huns  and  Goths  will  bury 
the  memorials  and  trophies  of  civilized  life  beneath  a  living 
tide  of  barbarism.  Our  own  selfishness,  our  own  neglect,  our 
own  passions,  and  our  own  vices,  will  furnish  the  elements  of 
our  destruction.  With  our  own  hands  vse  shall  tear  down  the 
stately  edifice  of  our  glory.  We  shall  die  by  sell-inflicted 
wounds. 

But  we  will  not  talk  of  themes  like  these.  We  will  not 
think  of  failure,  dishonor,  and  despair.  We  will  elevate  our 
minds  to  the  contemplation  of  our  high  duties,  and  the  great 
trust  committed  to  us.  We  will  resolve  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  our  prosperity  on  that  rock  of  private  virtue  w^hich 
can  not  be  shaken  until  the  laws  of  the  moral  world  are  re- 
versed. From  our  own  breasts  shall  flow  the  salient  springs 
of  national  increase.  Then  our  success,  our  happiness,  our 
glory,  is  inevitable.  We  may  calmly  smile  at  all  the  croak- 
ings  of  all  the  ravens,  whether  of  native  or  foreign  breed. 

The  whole  will  not  grow  weak  by  the  increase  of  its  parts. 
Our  growth  will  be  like  that  of  the  mountain  oak,  which 
strikes  its  roots  more  deeply  into  the  soil,  and  clings  to  it 
with  a  closer  grasp,  as  its  lofty  head  is  exalted  and  its  broad 
aiTOd  stretched  out.  The  loud  burst  of  joy  and  gratitude 
which  this,  the  anniversary  of  our  independence,  is  breaking 
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from  tho  full  hearts  of  a  mighty  people,  will  never  it^ase  to 
be  heard.  No  chasms  of  sullen  silence  >nll  interrupt  its 
course ;  no  discordant  notes  of  sectional  madness  mar  the 
general  harmony.  Year  after  year  will  increase  it,  by  trib- 
utes from  now  unpeopled  solitudes.  The  furthest  West 
shall  hear  it  and  rejoice ;  the  Oregon  shall  swell  it  with  the 
voice  of  its  waters ;  the  Rocky  Mountains  shall  fling  back 
the  glad  sound  from  their  snowy  crests. 


Ex.  CXCL— a^irJi/iVJ^'/Sf   REPLY, 

GROLT. 

Conscript  Fathers! 
I  do  not  rise  to  waste  the  night  in  words ; 
Let  that  plebeian  talk ;  'tis  not  my  trade ; 
But  hei'e  I  stand  for  right, — ^let  him  show  proofs^ — 
For  Roman  right ;  though  none,  it  seems,  dare  stand 
To  take  their  share  with  me.     Ay,  cluster  there ! 
Cling  to  your  master,  judges,  Romans,  slaves! 
His  charge  is  false ; — I  dare  him  to  his  proofs. 
You  have  my  answer.    Let  my  actions  speak ! 

But  this  I  will  avow,  that  I  have  scorned, 
And  still  do  scorn,  to  hide  my  sense  of  wi'ongl 
Who  brands  me  on  the  forehead,  breaks  my  sword, 
Or  lays  the  bloody  scourge  upon  my  back, 
Wrongs  me  not  half  so  much  as  he  who  shuts 
The  gates  of  honor  on  me, — ^turning  out 
The  Roman  fi'om  his  birthright ;  and,  for  what  ? 

[Looking  round  Mm 
To  fling  your  offices  to  every  slave  ! 
Vipers,  that  creep  where  man  disdains  to  climb, 
And,  having  wound  their  loathsome  track  to  the  top 
Of  this  huge,  moldering  monument  of  Rome, 
Hang  hissing  at  the  nobler  man  below ! 

Come,  consecrated  lictors,  from  your  thrones ; 

[To  the  se^iaU, 
Fling  down  your  scepters ;  take  the  rod  and  axe, 
And  make  the  murder  as  you  make  the  law  I 

Banished  from  Rome !     What 's  banished,  but  set  free 
From  daily  contact  of  the  things  I  loathe  ? 
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"  Tried  and  convicted  traitor  I"    Who  says  this  ? 

Who  '11  prove  it,  at  his  peril,  on  my  head  ? 

Banished!     I  thank  you'*for 't.     It  breaks  my  cham! 

I  held  some  slack  allegiance  till  this  hour; 

But  now  Toy  sword 's  my  own.     Smile  on,  my  lords' 

I  scorn  to  count  what  feelings,  withered  hopes, 

Strong  provocations,  bitter,  burning  wrongs, 

I  have  within  my  heart's  hot  cells  shut  up, 

To  leave  you  in  your  lazy  dignities. 

But  here  I  stand  and  scoff  you !  here,  I  fling 

Hatred  and  full  defiance  in  your  face ! 

Your  consul 's  merciful. — For  this,  all  thanks, 

He  dares  not  touch  a  hair  of  Catiline ! 

* 

"  Traitor  I"  I  go ;  but,  I  return.    This— trial ! 
Here  I  devote  your  senate  I    I  've  had  wrongs 
To  stir  a  fever  in  the  blood  of  age, 
Or  make  the  infant's  sinews  strong  as  steel. 
This  day 's  the  birth  of  sorrow  I  This  hour's  work 
Will  breed  proscriptions !     Look  to  your  hearths,  my  lords, 
For  there,  henceforth,  shall  sit,  for  household  gods. 
Shapes  hot  from  Tartarus ! — all  shames  and  crimes ! 
Wan  Treachery,  with  his  thirsty  dagger  drawn  ; 
Suspicion,  poisoning  his  brother's  cup ; 
Naked  Rebellion,  with  the  torch  and  axe, 
Making  his  wild  sport  of  your  blazing  thrones ; 
Till  anarchy  comes  down  on  you  like  night. 
And  massacre  seals  Rome's  eternal  grave. 

I  go ;  but  not  to  leap  the  gulf  alone. 
I  go  ;  but,  when  I  come,  't  will  be  the  burst 
Of  ocean  in  the  earthquake, — ^rolling  back 
In  swift  and  mountainous  ruin.    Fare  you  well ! 
You  build  my  funeral-pile;  but  your  best  blood 
Shall  quench  its  flame!    Back,  slaves!     [7b   tJu  lictor^^ 
I  will  return ! 


Er.  CXCTL-^KINQ  HAROLiyS  SPEECH  TO  EOtS  ARM7. 
BEFORE  THE  BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS. 

SIB  E.  BULWEB  LTTT05. 

This  day,  O  friends  and  Englishmen,  sons  of  our  common 
land, — this  day  ye  fi^ht  for  liberty.    The  count  of  the  Nor- 
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mans  hatb,  I  know,  a  migbty  army ;  I  disguise  not  its  strength. 
That  army  he  hath  collected  together  by  promising  to  each 
man  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  England.  Already,  in  his  court 
and  his  camp,  he  hath  parceled  out  the  lands  of  this  kingdom ; 
and  fierce  are  the  robbers  that  fight  for  the  hope  of  plunder  I 
But  he  can  not  offer  to  his  greatest  chief  boons  nobler  than 
those  I  offer  to  my  meanest  ireeman-*-liberty,  and  right,  and 
law, on  the  soil  of  his  fathers! 

Ye  have  heard  of  the  miseries  endured,  in  the  old  time, 
under  the  Dane ;  but  they  were  slight  indeed  to  those  which 
ye  may  expect  from  the  Norman.  The  Dane  was  kindred  to 
us  in  language  and  in  law,  and  who  now  can  tell  Saxon  from 
Dane  ?  But  yon  men  would  rule  ye  in  a  language  ye  know 
not ;  by  a  law  that  claims  the  crown  ^s  the  right  of  the  sword, 
and  divides  the  land  among  the  hii'elings  of  an  army.  We 
baptized  the  Dane,  and  the  church  tamed  his  fierce  soul  into 
peace ;  but  yon  men  make  the  church  itself  their  ally,  and 
march  to  carnage  under  the  banner  profaned  to  the  foulest  of 
human  wrongs ! 

Offscourings  of  all  nations,  they  come  against  you :  ye  fight 
as  brothera  under  the  eyes  of  your  lathers  and  chosen  chiefs ; 
ye  fight  for  the  women  we  would  save ;  ye  fight  for  the  chil- 
dren ye  would  guard  from  eternal  bondage ;  ye  fight  for  the 
altars  which  yon  banner  now  darkens !  Foreign  priest  is  a 
tyrant  as  ruthless  and  stem  as  ye  shall  find  foreign  baron  and 
king! 

Let  no  man  dream  of  retreat ;  every  inch  of  ground  that  - 
ye  yield  is  the  soil  of  your  native  land.  For  me,  on  this  field 
I  peiil  all.  Think  that  mine  eye  is  upon  you,  wherever  ye 
are.  If  a  line  waver  or  shrink,  ye  shall  hear  in  the  midst  the 
voice  of  your  king.  Hold  fast  to  your  ranks.  Remember, 
such  among  you  as  fought  with  me  against  Hardrada — ^re- 
member that  it  was  not  till  the  Norsemen  lost,  by  rash  sallies, 
their  serried  ari'ay,  that  our  arms  prevailed  against  them.  Be 
warned  by  their  fatal  error,  break  not  the  form  of  the  battle ; 
and  I  tell  you,  on  the  faith  of  a  soldier,  who  never  yet  hath 
left  field  without  victory,  that  ye  can  not  be  beaten.  While  I 
speak,  the  winds  swell  the  sails  of  the  Norse  ships,  bearing 
home  the  corpse  of  Hardrada. 

Accomplish,  this  day,  the  last  triumph  of  England ;  add  to 
these  hills  a  new  mount  of  the  conquered  dead  1  And  when, 
in  fiir  times  and  strange  lands,  scald  and  scop  shall  praise  the 
bravo  man  for  some  valiant  deed,  wrought  in  some  holy  cause, 
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they  shall  say,  "  He  was  brave  as  those  who  fought  by  the 
side  of  Harold,  and  swept  from  the  sward  of  Englana  the 
hosts  of  the  haughty  Norman." 


Ex.  CXCmSPEECff  OF  RIN9AN  QILHAIZE* 

GALT. 

You,  Mr.  Renwick,  counsel  moderation ; — ^you  recommend 
the  door  of  peace  to  be  still  kept  open ; — ^you  doubt  if  the 
Scriptures  warrant  us  to  undertake  revenge ;  and  you  hope 
that  our  forbearance  may  work  to  repentance  among  our 
enemies.  Mr.  Renwick,  you  have  hitherto  been  a  preacher, 
not  a  sufferer;  with  you  the  resistance  to  Charles  Stuart's 
government  has  been  a  thing  of  doctrine,— of  no  more  than 
doctrine ;  with  us  it  has  been  a  consideration  of  facts.  Judge, 
therefore,  between  yourself  and  us, — ^I  say,  between  yourself 
and  us ;  for  I  ask  no  other  judge  to  decide  whether  we  are  or 
not,  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  justified  in  avowing  that 
we  mean  to  do  as  we  are  done  by. 

And,  Mr.  Renwick,  you  will  call  to  mind,  that  in  this  sore 
controversy,  the  cause  of  debate  came  not  from  us.  We  were 
peaceable  Christians,  enjoying  the  shade  of  the  vine  and  the 
fig-tree  of  the  gospel,  planted  by  the  care  and  cherished  by 
the  blood  of  our  forefathers,  protected  by  the  laws,  and  glad- 
dened in  our  protection  by  the  oaths  and  the  covenants  which 
the  king  had  sworn  to  maintain.  The  Presbyterian  freedom 
of  worship  was  our  property, — we  were  in  possession  and  en- 
joyment, no  man  could  call  our  right  to  it  in  question, — ^the 
king  had  vowed,  as  a  condition,  before  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
ceive the  crown,  that  he  would  preserve  it.  Yet,  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  there  has  been  a  most  cruel,  fraudulent, 
aud  outrageous  endeavor  instituted,  and  carried  on,  to  deprive 
us  of  that  freedom  and  birthright. 

We  were  asking  no  new  thing  from  government,  we  were 
taking  no  step  to  disturb  government ;  we  were  in  peace  with 
all  men,  when  government,  with  the  principles  of  a  robber, 
and  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant,  demanded  of  us  to  surrender 
those  immunities  of  conscience  which  our  fathers  had  earned 
and  defended ;  to  deny  the  gospel  as  it  is  written  in  the  cvan 

*  Addressed  to  the  "moderator**  of  the  last  meeting  of  tbe  perseented 
romnant  of  ooTenanters,  during  their  disoussioQ  of  the  question  of  further 
resistance  to  tiie  royal  government 
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gelists,  and  to  accept  the  commentary  of  Charles  Stnart,  a 
man  who  has  had  no  respect  to  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and 
of  James  Sharp,  the  apostate  of  St.  Andrews,  whose  crime8 
provoked  a  deed,  that,  but  for  their  crimson  hue,  no  man 
could  have  doubted  to  call  a  most  foul  murder.  The  king 
and  his  crew,  Mr.  Ren  wick,  are,  to  the  indubitable  judgment 
of  all  just  men,  the  causers  and  the  aggressors  in  the  existing 
difference  between  his  subjects  and  him.  In  so  far,  therefore, 
if  blame  there  be,  it  lieth  not  with  us,  nor  in  our  cause. 

But,  sir,  not  content  with  attempting  to  wrest  fi'om  us  oui 
inherited  freedom  of  religious  worship,  Charles  Stuart  and 
liis  abetters  have  pursued  the  courageous  constancy  with 
which  we  have  defended  the  same,  with  more  animosity  than 
they  ever  did  any  crime.  I  speak  not  to  you,  Mr.  Renwick, 
of  your  own  outcast  condition  ; — ^perhaps  you  delight  in  the 
perils  of  martyrdom:  I  speak  not  to  those  around  us,  who,  in 
their  persons,  their  substance,  and  their  families,  have  endured 
the  torture,  poverty,  and  irremediable  dishonor ; — ^they  may 
be  meek  and  hallowed  men,  willing  to  endure.  But  I  call  to 
mind  what  I  am  and  was  myself.  I  think  of  my  quiet  home : 
— ^it  is  all  ashes.  I  remember  my  brave  first-bora  ; — ^he  was 
slain  at  Bothwell-brig.  "Why  need  I  speak  of  my  honest 
brother  ? — ^the  waves  of  the  ocean,  commissioned  by  our  per- 
secutors, have  triumphed  over  him  in  the  cold  seas  of  the 
Orkneys;  and  as  for  my  wife, — what  was  she  to  you?  Ye 
<;an  not  be  greatly  disturbed  that  she  is  in  her  grave.  No,  ye 
are  quiet,  calm,  and  prudent  persons ;  it  would  be  a  most  in- 
discreet thing  of  you,  you  who  have  suffered  no  wrongs  your- 
selves, to  stir  on  her  account :  and  then  how  unreasonable  I 
should  be,  were  I  to  speak  of  two  fair  and  innocent  maidens. 
It  is  weak  of  me  to  weep,  though  they  were  my  daughters. 
O  men  and  Christians,  brothers,  fathers ! — ^but  ye  are  content 
to  bear  with  such  wrongs ;  and  I  alone,  of  all  here,  may  go 
to  the  gates  of  the  cities,  and  try  to  discover  which  of  the 
martyred  heads  moldering  there  belongs  to  a  friend  or  a 
son.  Nor  is  it  of  any  account  whether  the  bones  of  those 
who  were  so  dear  to  us,  be  exposed  with  the  remains  of  mal- 
efactoi's,  or  laid  in  the  sacred  grave.  To  the  dead  all  places 
are  alike ;  and  to  the  slave,  what  signifies  who  is  master  ? 

Let  us,  therefore,  forget  the  past, — ^let  us  keep  open  the 
door  of  reconciliation, — smother  all  the  wrongs  we  have  en- 
dured, and  kiss  the  proud  foot  of  the  trampler.  We  have 
our  lives,  we  have  been  spared;  the  merciless  bloodhoods 
have  not  yet  reached  us.    Let  us,  therefore,  be  humble  and 
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thnnkfiil,  and  cry  to  Charles  Stnart,  O  king,  live  for  ever! — 
for  he  has  but  cast  us  into  a  fiery  furnace  and  a  lion's  den. 

In  truth,  friends,  Mr.  KenwicK  is  quite  right.  This  feeling 
of  indignation  ag^nst  our  oppressors  is  a  most  impradent 
thing.  If  we  desire  to  enjoy  our  oM^n  contempt,  to  deserve 
the  derision  of  men,  and  to  merit  the  abhorrence  of  Heaven, 
let  us  yield  ourselves  to  all  that  Charles  Stuart  and  his  sect 
require.  We  can  do  nothing  better,  nothing  so  meritorious, 
— nothing  by  which  we  can  reasonably  hope  for  punishment 
here,  and  condemnation  hereafter.  But  if  there  is  one  man 
at  this  meeting, — ^I  am  speaking  not  of  shapes  and  forms, 
but  of  feelings, — ^if  there  is  one  here  that  teels  as  men  were 
wont  to  feel,  he  will  draw  his  sword,  and  say  with  me.  Woe 
to  the  house  of  Stuart ! — ^Woe  to  the  oppressors ! — ^Blood  for 
blood ! — ^Judge  and  avenge  our  cause,  O  Lord ' 


Ex.  CXCIV.— 52!  JOHN 

A    G.   WUlTl'tSR. 

[The  events  recounted  in  the  followiog  ballad,  occurred  in  *' Acadin,^ 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Charles  St.  Estienne,  Loro 
Pe  La  Tour,  a  French  ofScer,  and  a  Protestant,  had  his  fortified  neat  at  the 
mouth  of  St  John's  river.  His  antagonist-,  D'Aulney  Chamisy,  of  the  same 
nation,  but  a  Roman  Catholic,  occupied  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penob- 
scot, or  ancient  Pentag^t  Tlie  feud  between  these  nobles  was  inveterate 
and  deadly.  D'Aulney,  taking  advantage  of  a  temporary  absence  of  Es- 
tieune,  attacked  the  castle  of  his  iival,  and,  after  a  brave  resistanee,  by 
Lady  La  Tour,  took  it  by  assault.  The  captive  lady,  within  a  few  days» 
died  of  grief,  before  the  return  of  her  husband.] 

"  To  the  winds  give  our  banner ! 

Bear  homeward  again  I" 
Cried  the  lord  of  Acadia, 

Cried  Charles  of  Estienne ; 
Fi-om  the  prow  of  his  shallop 

He  ^azed,  as  the  sun^ 
From  Its  bed  in  the  ocean 

Streamed  up  the  St.  John. 

O'er  the  blue  western  waters 

That  shallop  had  passed. 
Where  the  mists  of  Penobscot 

Clung  damp  on  the  mast. 


i 
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St.  Saviour*  had  looked 

On  the  heretic  sail. 
As  the  Bongs  of  the  Huguenot 

Rose  on  the  gale. 

The  pale,  ghostly  fathers 

Remembered  her  well. 
And  had  cursed  her  while  passing, 

With  taper  and  bell ; 
But  the  men  of  Monhegan,f 

Of  papists  abhorred. 
Had  welcomed  and  feasted 

The  heretic  lord. 

They  had  loaded  his  shallop 

With  dun-fish  and  ball, 
With  stores  for  his  larder 

And  steel  for  his  wall. 
Pemequid,  from  her  bastions 

And  turrets  of  stone, 
Had  welcomed  his  coming 

With  banner  and  gun. 

And  the  prayer  of  the  elders 

Had  followed  his  way. 
As  homeward  he  glided 

Down  Pentecost  bav. 
O,  well  sped  La  Tour ! 

For,  in  peril  and  pain, 
His  lady  kept  watch 

For  his  coming  again. 

O'er  the  Isle  of  the  Pheasant 

The  morning  sun  shone, 
•On  the  plane-trees  which  shaded 

The  shores  of  St.  John. 
"  Now,  why  from  yon  battlements 

Speaks  not  my  love  ? 
Why  waves  there  no  banner 

My  fortress  above  ?" 

*  A  JeBnit  settlement  on  the  island  of  Mount  Desert, 

f  The  isle  of  Monliegan,  one  of  the  earliest  English  settlements  on  tlM 
coast  of  Maine. 
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Dark  and  wild,  from  his  deck 

Estienne  gazed  about, 
On  fire-wasted  dwellings, 

And  silent  redoubt : 
From  the  low,  shattered  walls 

Which  the  flame  had  o'errun, 
There  floated  no  banner. 

There  thundered  no  gun ! 

But  beneath  the  low  arch 

Of  its  doorway  there  stood 
A  pale  priest  of  Rome, 

In  his  cloak  and  his  hood. 
With  the  bound  of  a  lion. 

La  Tour  sprang  to  land,— 
On  the  throat  of  the  Papist 

He  fastened  his  hand. 

"  Speak,  son  of  the  Woman 

Of  scarlet  and  sin ! 
What  wolf  has  been  prowling 

My  castle  within  ?" 
Prom  the  grasp  of  the  soldier 

The  Jesuit  broke, — 
Half  in  scorn,  half  in  sorrow, 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke : 

"  No  wolf,  Lord  of  Estienne, 

Has  ravaged  thy  hall. 
But  thy  red-handed  rival. 

With  fire,  steel,  and  ball ! 
On  an  errand  of  mercy 

I  hitherward  came. 
While  the  walls  of  thy  castle 

Yet  spouted  with  flame. 

"  Pentagoet's  dark  vessels 

Were  mooi'ed  in  the  bay. 
Grim  sea-lions,  roaring 

Aloud  for  their  prey." 
"  But  what  of  my  lady  ?" 

Cried  Charles  of  Estienne : 
"  On  the  shot-crumbled  tuiTct 

Thy  lady  was  seen  : 
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*'  Half-vailed  in  the  smoke^Ioad, 

Her  hand  grasped  thy  pennon, 
While  her  dark  tresses  swayed 

In  the  hot  breath  of  cannon ! 
But  woe  to  the  heretic ! — 

Evermore,  woe ! 
When  the  son  of  the  church 

And  the  cross  is  his  foe ! 

"In  the  track  of  the  shell, 

In  the  path  of  the  ball, 
Pentagcet  swept  over 

The  breach  of  the  wall! — • 
Steel  to  steel,  gun  to  gun. 

One  moment, — and  then 
Alone  stood  the  victor, — 

Alone  with  his  men ! 

"  Of  its  sturdy  defenders, 

Thy  lady  alone 
Saw  the  cross-blazoned  banner 

Float  over  St.  John !" 
"Let  the  dastard  look  to  it!'* 

Cried  fiery  Estienne, 
"  Were  D'Aulney  King  Louis, 

I  'd  free  her  again  I" 

"Alas,  for  thy  lady ! 

No  service  from  thee 
Is  needed  by  her 

Whom  the  Lord  hath  set  free ; 
Nine  days,  in  steni  silence, 

Her  thraldom  she  bore ; 
But  the  tenth  morning  came, 

And  Death  opened  her  door !" 

As  if  suddenly  smitten. 

La  Tour  staggered  back ; 
His  hand  grasped  his  sword-hilt, 

His  forehead  grew  black. 
He  sprang  on  the  deck 

Of  his  shallop  again : 
"  We  cruise  now  for  vengeance ! 

Give  way!"  cried  Estionne. 
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Oh !  the  loveliest  of  heavens 

Hang  tenderly  o'er  him, 
There  were  waves  in  the  sunshine, 

And  green  isles  before  him ; 
But  a  pale  hand  was  beckoning 

The  Huguenot  on ; 
And  in  blackness  and  ashes 

Behind  was  St.  John  1 


Ex.  CXCy.'-PJBRSOyAL  AND  POLITICAL  CHARACTER 

OF  FRANKLIHr, 

E.  K.  CBAFIN. 

Franklin  foresaw  the  greatness  of  his  country ;  its  rapid 
and  marvelous  growth.  Writing  to  Gren.  Washington,  he 
says,  "  I  must  soon  quit  this  scene,  but  you  may  live  to  see 
our  country  flourish,  as  it  will,  mightily  and  rapidly,  after  the 
war  is  over ;  like  a  field  of  young  Indian  corn,  which  long 
fair  weather  and  sunshine  has  enfeebled  and  discolored,  and 
while  in  that  weak  state,  by  a  thunder  gust  of  violent  wind, 
hail,  and  rain,  seems  to  be  threatened  with  absolute  destruc- 
tion ;  yet,  the  storm  being  past,  it  waves  in  fresh  verdure, 
shoots  up  with  double  vigor,  and  delights  the  eye,  not  of  its 
owner  only,  but  of  every  observing  traveler.*'  "  In  less  than 
a  century,"  said  he,  speaking  of  the  great  country  back  of 
the  Appalachian  mountains,  ^^  in  less  than  a  century,  it  must 
surely  become  a  populous  and  powerful  domain." 

He  saw,  in  the  grand  outlines  of  prophecy,  what  we  see 
now,  partly  in  open  vision,  and  alas,  partly  only  in  glimpses 
of  hope.  He  saw  the  great  West  filling  up  with  swarming 
millions,  working  out  the  destinies  of  a  mighty  empire,  and 
the  latest  issues  of  history.  He  saw  the  splendid  acldeve- 
ments  of  industry  and  art,  the  thriving  towns,  the  rivers  and 
lakes  alive  with  commerce,  the  broad  wilderness  covered 
with  waves  of  wheat.  But  did  he  also  see  the  fearful  strag- 
gle and  the  dark  uncertainty — ^the  re-baptism  of  Liberty  in 
the  blood  of  her  own  children — ^passing  again  through  the 
ordeal  of  the  Revolution,  but  passing  through  it  with  tenfold 
suffering  ?  And  looking  further  than  we  can  behold,  did  he 
see  her  turning  back,  cast  out,  and  stoned,  and  beaten — or 
still  moving  grandly  westward,  mth  light  and  plenty  in  her 
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train — nev  clusters  for  the  reaping  of  all  nations,  her  bounda« 
ry  measured  by  the  spray  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seas. 

If  not  with  such  prophetic  vision,  we  know,  at  least,  with 
wliat  hopes  and  sympathies  Franklin  contemplated  the  future 
of  his  country ;  and  it  is  no  sectional  declamation,  it  is  an 
American  duty,  it  is  an  honor  which  his  memory  itself  claims 
for  us,  to  refer  to  what  those  hopes  and  sympathies  were. 

He  never  faltered  in  the  work  of  freedom, — he  never  tired 
of  it,  he  never  grew  disheartened  or  skeptical.  Indeed,  of 
what  humane  and  generous  course  did  he  tire  ?  What  claim 
of  his  country  or  the  world  did  he  fail  to  answer? — Against 
what  wrong  did  he  not  protest  ?  How  he  hated  war, — ^how 
he  detested  dueling, — as  his  last  public  act  he  signs  a  petition 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery; — }as  last  paper  written  about 
three  weeks  before  his  death  was  an  ironical  reply  to  a  pro* 
slavery  speech. 

And  the  explanation  of  aU  he  did  exists  in  the  prime  &ct, 
back  of  all,  that  he  was  so  good  and  great  a  man. 

As  a  jyra^tical  man,  mindful  of  all  other  interests,  he  did 
not  forget  himself^  but  took  care  to  keep  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body.  What  constitutional  vigor,  what  marvelous  ac- 
tivity to  the  very  close  of  his  life— every  day  crowded  with 
business,  and  eveiy  act  marked  with  propriety  and  clearness! 
How  genial,  how  delightful  to  the  young  and  the  aged  1  He 
never  really  grew  old,  never  became  a  dried  up,  parched 
Franklin,  but  was  as  sociable  as  in  earlier  years,  and  as  fresh 
as  ever.  He  is  one  of  those  men  whose  early  youth  contin* 
ues  to  the  end ;  his  was  a  large,  full,  glorious  life ;  a  calm, 
cheerful  death,  without  terror,  without  regret. 

One  thing  we  may  regret,  one  thing  every  Christian  doe? 
and  must  regret,  that  he  did  not  evince  a  more  solid  faith : 
and  yet  who  of  us  is  to  judge  him?  The  more  I  study 
Franklin's  lile,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  his  religious 
character  has  been  much  underrated.  Certainly  the  deep 
I'oots  of  religion  were  vital  in  him. 

He  seems  to  have  cherished  that  essence  of  all  religion, 
which  does  not  reject  all  religion  for  mere  philosophy,  but  he 
had  a  deep  and  steadfast  faith  in  Divine  Providence.  In  that 
he  trusted — ^to  that  in  dark  and  troubled  hours  he  lifted  up 
liis  voice  in  prayer.  His  relations  with  God  are  hidden  with 
God.  His  work  on  earth  is  known — approved  of  all  men ; — 
and  what  he  was  in  himself  as  a  man,  finds  for  us  no  more  ac- 
ceptable expression  than  in  these  words  addressed  to  him 
by  a  friend : 
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"  If  to  be  venerated  for  benevolence,  if  to  be  admired  for 
talents,  if  to  be  esteemed  for  patriotism,  if  to  be  blessed  for 
philanthropy,  can  gratify  the  human  mind,  you  must  have 
the  pleasing  consolation  to  know  that  you  have  not  lived  in 
vain.  So  long  as  I  retain  my  memory,  you  will  be  recol- 
lected with  respect,  veneration,  and  affection,  by  your  sin- 
cere friend,  George  Washington." 


Ex.  QXQYl.'-mAUGURATION  OF  THE  STATUE  OF 
FRANKLINy  BOSTON,  SEP.  17,  1866. 

K.  O.  'WINTHROP. 

The  deliberate  opinion  of  the  world  has  now'  been  formed 
upon  Benjamin  Fi*anklin.  Personal  partialities  and  personal 
prejudices,  which  so  often  make,  or  mar  a  recent  reputation, 
or  a  living  fame,  have  long  ago  passed  away,  with  all  who 
cherished  them.  The  great  posthumous  tribunal  of  two 
whole  generations  of  men, — ^less  fallible  than  that  to  which 
antiquity  appealed, — ^has  sat  in  solemn  judgment  upon  his 
character  and  career.  The  calm,  dispassionate  Muse  of  His- 
tory,— ^not  overlooking  errors  which  he  himself  was  ever  ear- 
liest in  regretting,  nor  ascribing  to  him  any  fabulous  exemp- 
tion from  frailties  and  infirmities  which  he  was  never  back- 
ward in  acknowledging, — ^has  pronounced  her  unequivocal 
and  irrevocable  award;  not  only  assigning  him  no  second 
place  among  the  greatest  and  worthiest  who  have  adorned 
the  annals  of  New  England,  but  enrolling  him  for  ever  among 
the  illustrious  benefiictors  of  mankind !  And  we  are  here, 
this  day,  to  accept,  confirm,  and  ratify  that  award,  for  our- 
selves and  our  posterity,  by  a  substantial  and  enduring  token, 
which  shall  no  longer  be  withheld  from  your  view !  Let  it 
be  unvailed  I  Let  the  stars  and  stiipes  no  longer  conceal  the 
form  of  one  who  was  always  faithful  to  his  oountry?s  flag,  and 
who  did  so  mu%'*h  to  promote  the  glorious  cause  in  which  it 
was  first  unfurled ! 

And  now  behold  him,  by  the  magic  power  of  native  genius, 
once  more  restored  to  our  sight !  Behold  him  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  cherished  wish, — "  revisiting  his  native  town  and 
the  grounds  he  used  to  frequent  when  a  boy !"  Behold  him, 
re-appearuig  on  the  old  school-house  green,  which  was  the 
play-place  of  his  early  days. 

Behold  the  man,  to  whom  Washington  himself  wrote,  for 
the  consolation  of  his  declining  strength, — a  consolation  more 
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precious  than  all  the  compliments  and  distinctions  which  were 
ever  showered  upon  him  by  philosophers  or  princes, — "  If  to 
be  yenerated  for  benevolence,  if  to  be  admired  for  talon ts,  if 
to  be  esteemed  for  patriotism,  if  to  be  beloved  for  philatithro- 
py,  can  gratify  the  human  mind,  you  must  have  the  pleasing 
consolation  to  know  that  you  have  not  lived  in  vain.  And  I 
flatter  myself  that  it  will  not  be  ranked  among  the  least 
grateful  occurrences  of  your  life  to  be  assured,  that  so  long 
as  I  retain  my  memory,  you  will  be  recollected  with  respect, 
veneration,  and  affection,  by  your  sincere  friend,  Geobgk 

WASHnrGTON !'» 

Other  honors  may  grow  cheap,  other  laurels  may  fede  and 
wither,  other  eulogiums  may  be  forgotten,  the  solid  bronze 
before  us  may  molder  and  crumble,  but  the  man  of  whom 
it  may  be  said  that  he  enjoyed  the  sincere  friendship,  and  se- 
cured the  respect,  veneration,  and  affection  of  Washington^ 
has  won  a  title  to  the  world's  remembrance  which  the  lapse 
of  ages  will  only  strengthen  and  brighten. 

Behold  him,  "  the  sage  of  antiquity  coming  back  to  give 
austere  lessons  and  generous  examples  to  the  modems," — 
the  wise  old  man  of  his  own  Apologue  of  1757,  discoursing 
to  the  multitude  of  frugality  and  industry,  of  temperance 
and  toleration  ! — Behold  him,  with  that  calm,  mild,  benevo- 
lent countenance,  never  clouded  by  anger,  or  wrinkled  by  ill 
bumor,  but  which  beamed  ever,  as  at  this  instant,  with  a  love 
£or  his  fellow-beings  and  '*  a  perpetual  desire  to  be  a  doer  of 
good  "  to  them  all. 

Behold  him,  children  of  the  schools,  boys  and  girls  of  Bos- 
ton, bending  to  bestow  the  reward  of  merit  upon  each  one 
of  you  that  shall  strive  to  improve  the  inestimable  advantages 
of  our  noble  free  schools !  Behold  him,  mechanics  and  me- 
ohanics'  apprentices,  holding  out  to  you  an  example  of  dili- 
p-ence,  economy,  and  virtue,  and  personifying  the  triumphant 
snccess  which  may  await  those  who  follow  it !  Behold  him, 
ye  that  are  humblest  and  poorest  in  present  condition  or  in 
future  prospect, — ^lift  up  your  heads  and  look  at  the  imago 
of  a  man  who  rose  from  nothing,  who  owed  nothing  to  pa- 
rent^e  or  patronage,  who  enjoyed  no  advantages  of  early 
education  which  are  not  open, — a  hundred  fold  open, — to 
yourselves ; — who  performed  the  most  menial  offices  in  the 
business  in  which  his  early  life  was  employed,  but  who  lived 
to  stand  before  kings,  and  died  to  leave  a  name  which  the 
world  will  never  forget.  Lift  up  your  heads,  and  your  hearts 
with  them,  and  learn  a  lesson  of  confidence  and  couraso 
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which  shall  never  again  suffer  you  to  despair — not  merely  of 
securing  the  means  of  an  honest  and  honorable  support  for 
yourscltj  but  even  of  doing  something  worthy  of  being  done 
for  your  country  and  for  mankind  !  Behold  him,  ye  that  are 
highest  and  most  honored  in  the  world's  regard,  judges  and 
senators,  governors  and  presidents,  and  emulate  each  other 
in  copying  something  of  the  firmness  and  fidelity,  something 
of  the  patient  endurance,  and  persevering  zeal,  and  compre- 
hensive patriotism,  and  imperturbable  kind  feeling  and  good 
nature,  of  one  who  was  never  dizzied  by  elevation,  or  de- 
bauched by  flattery,  or  soured  by  disappointment,  or  daunted 
by  opposition,  or  corrupted  by  ambition,  and  who  knew  how 
to  stand  humbly  and  happily  alike  on  the  lowest  round  of 
obscurity,  and  on  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  fame  I 

Behold  him,  and  listen  to  him,  one  and  all,  citizens,  free- 
men, patriots,  friends  of  liberty  and  of  law,  lovers  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union,  as  he  recalls  the  services  which 
he  gladly  performed,  and  the  sacrifices  which  he  generously 
made,  in  company  Avith  his  great  associates,  in  procuring  for 
you  those  glorious  institutions  which  you  are  now  so  richly 
enjoying ! 


Ex.  CXCVIL— TiT^   GRANDEUR   OF  J^ATIONS. 

OHABLES  smnniK. 

Casting  our  eyes  over  the  history  of  nations^  with  horror 
we  discern  the  succession  of  murderous  slaughters  by  which 
their  progress  has  been  marked.  Even  as  the  hunter  traces 
the  wild  beast,  when  pursued  to  his  lair,  by  the  drops  of 
blood  on  the  earth,  so  we  follow  man,  weary,  staggering 
Avith  wounds,  through  the  black  forest  of  the  past,  which  he 
has  reddened  with  his  gore.  O,  let  it  not  be  in  the  future 
ages,  as  in  those  which  we  now  contemplate  !  Let  the  grand- 
eur of  man  be  discerned,  not  in  bloody  victories^  or  in  raven- 
ous conquests,  but  in  the  blessings  which  he  has  secured  ;  in 
the  good  he  has  accomplished  ;  in  the  triumphs  of  benevo- 
lence and  justice  ;  in  the  establishment  of  perpetual  peace. 

As  the  ocean  washes  every  shore,  and,  with  all-embracing 
arms,  clasps  every  land,  while,  on  its  heaving  bosom,  it  bears 
the  products  of  various  climes ;  so  peace  surrounds,  protects, 
and  upholds  all  other  blessings.  Without  it,  commerce  is 
vain,  the  ardor  of  industry  is  restrained,  justice  is  arrested, 
happiness  is  blasted,  virtue  sickens  and  dies. 
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And  peace  has  its  own  peculiar  victories,  in  compai-ison 
with  which  Marathon  and  Bannockburn  and  Bunker  Hill, 
fields  held  sacred  in  the  history  of  human  freedom,  shall  lose 
their  luster.  Out  own  Washington  rises  to  a  truly  heavenly 
stature, — ^not  when  we  follow  him  over  the  ice  of  the  Dela- 
ware to  the  capture  of  Trenton, — ^not  when  we  behold  him 
victorious  over  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown, — ^but  when  we  re- 
gard him  in  a  noble  deference  to  justice,  refusing  the  kingly 
crown  which  a  faithless  soldiery  proffered,  and,  at  a  later 
day,  upholding  the  peaceful  neutrality  of  the  country,  while 
he  received  unmoved  the  clamor  of  the  people  wickedly  cry- 
ing for  war. 


Ex.  OXOVnL— riTjE?  AMSRIGAN  FLAG. 

L  a  PKAT,  J% 

Hail  !  standard  of  the  free  and  bold  ! 

I  love  thy  waving  gorgeousness, 
Which  seems,  like  changing  skies,  to  fold 

Thy  stars  which,  fixed,  both  guide  and  bless  I 
They  are  the  emblems  true  of  states. 

Linked  fast  in  league  well  known  to  &me, — 
Whose  souls  thy  glory  emulates, — 

Whose  sons  shall  never  read  thy  shame. 
Till,  as  a  Pleiad  gqne  from  heaven's  own  blue, 
A  star  be  lost  from  thy  holy  hue. 

Float  ever,  flag,  as  when  at  first, 

Our  fathers  bore  thee  through  the  air. 
And  pledged  their  lives,  while  on  them  burst 

Thy  glorious  stars  in  splendor  there, — 
Aye,  pledged  their  lives  and  liberty. 

While  thou  their  canopy  shouldst  stand, 
To  guard,  protect,  and  honor  thee, — 

The  emblem  of  our  rising  land : 
Aye  I  float  as  when  each  soldier  in  his  tent, 
Dreamed  that  his  flag  was  the  firmament. 

Thou  lofly  ensign  of  the  free, — 

May  every  land  thy  glory  know. 
And  every  freeman  cling  to  thee. 

While  breezes  'mid  thy  folds  shall  flow. 
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May  hand,  and  heart,  and  hopes,  and  zeal. 
Be  ever  hy  thy  form  inspired, — 

And  should  it  shake  the  common  weal, 
May  every  soul  by  thee  be  fired, — 

Each  patriot  heart  discern  amid  thy  form, 

A  beaoon-star  in  the  batUe-stornu 


Ex.  cxcix.— riri?  gladiator, 

ANozr. 

SnLLNBSS  rdgned  in  the  vast  amphitheater,  and  from  the 
countless  thoosands  that  thronged  the  spacious  inclosure,  not 
a  breath  was  heard.  £very  tongue  was  mute  with  suspense, 
and  every  eye  strained  with  anxiety  toward  the  £ital  portal, 
where  the  gladiator  was  momentarily  expected  to  enter.  At 
length  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  they  led  him  forth  into  the 
broad  arena.  There  was  no  mark  of  fear  upon  his  manly 
countenance,  as  with  majestic  step  and  fearless  eye  he  entered. 
He  stood  there,  like  another  Apollo,  firm  and  unbending  ae 
the  rigid  oak.  His  fine  proportioned  form  was  matchless, 
and  his  turgid  mnsdes  spoke  his  giant  strength. 

^^  I  am  here,"  he  cried,  as  his  proud  lip  curled  in  scorn,  ^^  to 
glut  the  savage  eyes  of  Rome's  proud  populace.  Aye,  like  a 
dog  you  throw  me  to  a  beast ;  and  what  is  my  offense  ?  Why, 
fi)rsooth,  I  am  a  Christian,  But  know,  ye  can  not  firight  my 
sold,  fi)r  it  is  based  upon  a  foundation  stronger  than  the 
adamantine  rock.  Know  ye,  whose  hearts  are  harder  than 
the  flinty  stone,  my  heart  quakes  not  with  fear ;  and  here  I 
aver,  I  would  not  change  conditions  with  the  blood-stained 
Nero,  crowned  though  he  be,  not  for  the  wealth  of  Rome. 
Blow  ye  your  trumpet^^-I  am  ready." 

The  trumpet  sounded,  and  a  long,  low  growl  was  heard  to 
proceed  from  the  cage  of  a  half-&mished  Numidian  lion, 
situated  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  arena.  The  growl  deep- 
ened into  a  roar  of  tremendous  volume,  which  shook  the 
enormous  edifice  to  its  very  center.  At  that  moment,  the 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  huge  monster  of  the  forest 
sprung  from  his  den,  with  one  mighty  bound  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  arena.  His  eyes  blazed  with  the  brilliancy  of 
fire,  as  he  slowly  drew  his  length  along  the  sand,  and  pre- 
pared to  make  a  spring  upon  his  formidable  antagonist.    The 
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gladiator's  eye  quailed  not ;  his  lip  paled  not ;  but  he  stood 
immovable  as  a  statue,  waiting  the  approach  of  his  wary- 
foe. 

At  length,  the  lion  crouched  himself  into  an  attitude  for 
springing,  and  with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  leaped  full  at 
the  throat  of  the  gladiator.  But  he  was  prepared  for  him, 
and  bounding  lightly  on  one  side,  his  falchion  flashed  for  a 
moment  over  his  head,  and  in  the  next  it  was  deeply  dyed  in 
the  purple  blood  of  the  monster.  A  roar  of  redoubled  fury 
again  resounded  through  the  spacious  amphitheater,  as  the 
enraged  animal,  mad  with  anguish  from  the  wound  he  had 
just  received,  wheeled  hastly  round,  and  sprung  a  second 
time  at  the  Nazarene. 

Again  was  the  &lchion  of  the  cool  and .  intrepid  gladiator 
deeply  planted  in  the  breast  of  his  terrible  adversary;  but  so 
sudden  had  been  the  second  attack,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  the  full  impetus  of  his  bound,  and  he  staggered  and  fell 
upon  his  knee.  The  monster's  paw  was  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  he  felt  his  hot  fiery  breath  upon  his  cheek,  as  it  rushed 
through  his  wide  distended  nostrils.  The  Nazarene  drew  a 
shoi*t  dagger  from  his  girdle,  and  endeavored  to  regain  his 
feet.  But  his  foe,  aware  of  his  design,  precipitating  himself 
upon  him,  threw  him  with  violence  to  the  ground. 

The  excitement  of  the  populace  was  now  wrought  up  to 
a  high  pitch,  and  they  waited  the  result  with  breathless  sus- 
pense. A  low  growl  of  satisfaction  now  announced  the  noble 
animal's  triumph,  as  he  sprang  fiercely  upon  his  prostrate  en- 
emy. But  it  was  of  short  duration ;  the  dagger  of  the  gladia- 
tor pierced  his  vitals,  and  together  they  rolled  over  and  over, 
across  the  broad  arena.  Again  the  dagger  drank  deep  of  the 
monster's  blood,  and  again  a  roar  of  anguish  reverberated 
through  the  stately  edifice. 

The  Nazarene,  now  watching  his  opportunity,  sprung  with 
the  velocity  of  thought  from  the  terrific  embrace  of  his  en- 
feebled antagonist,  and  regaining  his  falchion,  which  had  fallen 
to  the  ground  in  the  struggle,  he  buried  it  deep  in  the  heart 
of  the  infuriated  beast.  The  noble  king  of  the  forest,  feint 
from  the  loss  of  blood,  concentrated  all  his  remaining  strength 
in  one  mighty  bound ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  last  blow  had 
been  driven  home  to  the  center  of  life,  and  his  huge  foim  fell 
with  a  mighty  crash  upon  the  arena,  amid  the  thundering 
acclamations  of  the  populace. 
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Ex.  CC-^LAKDINO  OF  THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS, 

UBS.  HBMAXa. 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 

On  the  stern  and  rock-bound  coast, 
And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky 

Their  giant  branches  tossed ; 

And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 

The  hills  and  waters  o'er, 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

Not  as  the  conqueror  comes, 

They,  the  true-hearted,  came ; 
Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drums. 

And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame. 

Not  as  the  flying  come. 

In  silence  and  in  fear ; 
They  shook  the  depth  of  the  desert's  gloom 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amidst  the  storm  they  sang. 

And  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea ; 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 

To  the  anthem  of  the  free. 

The  ocean  eagle  soared 

From  his  nest  by  the  white  wave's  foam. 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared; 

This  was  their  welcome  home. 

There  were  men  with  hoary  hair 

Amidst  that  pilgrim  band, 
Why  have  thy  come  to  wither  there, 

Away  from  their  childhood's  land  ? 

There  was  woman's  fearless  eye, 

lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth ;    . 
There  was  manhood's  brow,  serenely  high. 

And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

What  sought  they  thus,  afar  ? 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  ? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war? 

They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine ! 
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Aye,  call  it  holy  ground,  \ 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod !  \^ 

They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  founds— 
Freedom  to  worship  God ! 


Ex.  CGL—LTOSUM  SPEECH  OF  MR.  ORATOR  CLIMAX. 

ANON. 

Mr.  President,— Happiness  is  like  a  crow  perched  upon  the 
neighboring  top  of  a  far  distant  mountain,  which  some  fisher- 
man vainly  strives,  to  no  pui*pose,  to  ensnare.  He  looks  at 
the  crow,  Mr.  President, — and — Mr.  President,  the  crow 
looks  at  him ;  and,  sir,  they  both  look  at  each  other.  But 
the  moment  he  attempts  to  reproach  him,  he  banishes  away 
like  the  schismatic  taints  of  the  rainbow,  the  cause  of  which, 
it  was  the  astonishing  and  perspiring  genius  of  a  Newton, 
who  first  deplored  and  enveloped  the  cause  of  it.  Can  not 
the  poor  man,  sir,  precipitate  into  all  tlie  beauties  of  nature, 
from  tlie  loftiest  mounting  up  to  the  most  humblest  valley,  as 
well  as  the  mail  prepossessed  of  indigence  ?  Yes,  sir ;  while 
trilling  transports  crown  his  view,  and  rosy  hours  allure  his 
sanguinary  youth,  he  can  raise  his  mind  up  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, incompressible  as  they  are,  while  viewing  the  lawless 
Btomi  that  kindleth  up  the  tremenjious  roaring  thunder, 
and  fireth  up  the  dark  and  rapid  lightnings,  and  causeth  it  to 
ily  through  the  intensity  of  space,  that  belches  forth  those 
awlul  and  sublime  meteors,  and  roll-abolly-aliases,  through 
the  unfathomable  regions  of  fiery  hemispheres.  Sometimes, 
sir,  seated  in  some  lovely  retreat,  beneath  the  shadowy  shades 
of  an  umbrageous  tree,  at  whose  venal  foot  flows  some  limp- 
ing stagnant  stream,  he  gathers  around  him  his  wife  and  the 
rest  of  his  orphan  children.  He  there  takes  a  retrospective 
view  upon  the  diagram  of  futurity,  and  casts  his  eye  like  a 
flashing  meteor  forward  into  the  past.  Seated  in  their  midst, 
aggravated  and  exhaled  by  the  dignity  and  independence 
coincident  with  honorable  poverty,  his  countenance  irrigated 
with  an  intense  glow  of  self  deficiency  and  excommimicated 
knowledge,  he  quietly  turns  to  instruct  his  little  assemblage. 
He  there  endeavors  to  distil  into  their  young  youthful  minds, 
useless  lessons  to  guard  their  juvenile  youths  against  vice  and 
immortality.  There,  on  a  clear  sunny  evening,  when  the  sil- 
very moon  is  shining  forth  in  all  her  indulgence  and  ubiquity, 
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he  teaches  the  first  sediments  of  gastronomy,  by  pointmg  out 
lo  them  the  bear,  the  lion,  and  many  other  fixed  invisible 
consternations,  which  are  continually  involving  upon  their 
axletrees,  through  the  blue  cerulean  fundaraus  above.  From 
this  vast  ethereal  he  dives  with  them  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  unfathomable  oceans,  bringing  up  from  thence  liquid 
treasures  of  earth  and  air.  He  then  courses  with  them  on 
the  imaginable  wing  of  fency  through  the  boundless  regions 
of  unimaginable  either,  until,  swelling  into  impalpable  im- 
mensity, he  is  for  ever  lost  in  the  infinite  radiation  of  his  own 
overwhelming  genius. 


Ex.  COIL— riTJSr  PEN  AND   PRESS. 

.ANON. 

Young  Genius  walked  out  by  the  mountain  and  streams. 
Entranced  by  the  power  of  his  own  pleasant  dreams, 
Till  the  silent — ^the  wayward — the  wandering  thing 
Found  a  plume  that  had  fallen  from  a  passing  bird's  wing ; 
Exulting  and  proud,  like  a  boy  at  his  play, 
He  bore  the  new  prize  to  his  dwelling  away. 
He  gazed  for  a  while  on  its  beauties,  and  then 
He  cut  it,  and  shaped  it,  and  called  it — a  Pen. 

But  its  magical  use  he  discovered  not  yet, 

Till  he  dipped  its  bright  lips  in  a  fountain  of  jet ; 

And  Oh  I  what  a  glorious  thing  it  became, 

For  it  spoke  to  the  world  in  a  language  of  fiame ; 

While  its  master  wrote  on  like  a  being  inspired, 

Till  the  hearts  of  the  millions  were  melted  or  fired ; — 

It  came  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men, 

The  peaceful — ^the  pure — ^the  victorious  Pen  ! 

Young  Genius  went  forth  on  his  rambles  once  more. 

The  vast  sunless  caverns  of  earth  to  explore ! 

He  searched  the  rude  rock,  and  with  rapture  he  found 

A  substance  unknown,  which  he  brought  from  the  ground 

He  fused  it  with  fire,  and  rejoiced  in  the  change, 

As  he  molded  the  ore  into  characters  strange. 

Till  his  thoughts  and  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success ; 

For  an  engine  uprose,  and  he  called  it — the  Press. 

The  Pen  and  the  Press,  blest  alliance !  combined 
To  soflen  the  heart  and  enlighten  the  mind ; 
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For  that  to  the  treasures  of  knowledge  gave  birth, 
And  this  sent  them  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ; 
Their  battles  for  truth  were  triumphant,  indeed, 
And  the  rod  of  the  tyrant  was  snapped  like  a  reed ; 
They  were  made  to  exalt  us — to  teach  us  to  bless 
Those  invincible  brothers — ^the  'Pks  and  thb  Pbess  I 


Ex.  CCJJL—THJS   GRAY  FOREST  EAGLE. 

A.   B.   STBIXT. 

With  storm-daring  pinion,  and  sun-gazing  eye, 
The  Gray  Forest  Eagle  is  king  of  the  sky  I 
Oh  I  little  he  loves  the  green  valley  of  flowers. 
Where  sunshine  and  song  cheer  the  bright  summer  hours. 
But  the  dark,  gloomy  gorge,  where  doj^Ti  plunges  the  foam 
Of  the  fierce,  rocky  torrent,  he  claims  as  his  home ; 
There  he  blends  his  keen  shriek  with  the  roar  of  the  flood, 
And  the  many-voiced  sounds  of  the  blast-smitten  wood. 

A  fitful  red  glaring,  a  low,  rumbling  jar, 
Proclaim  the  storm-demon  yet  raging  afer ; 
The  black  cloud  strides  upward,  the  lightning  more  red. 
And  the  roll  of  the  thunder,  more  deep  and  more  dread : 
The  Gray  Forest  Eagle,  where,  where  has  he  sped  ? 
Does  he  shrink  to  his  eyrie,  and  shiver  with  dread  ? 
Does  the  glare  blind  his  eyes  ?     Has  the  temble  blast 
On  the  wing  of  the  sky-king  a  fear-fetter  cast  ? 

O,  no,  the  brave  Eagle !  he  thinks  not  of  flight ; 
The  wrath  of  the  tempest  but  rouses  deliglit ; 
To  the  flash  of  the  lightning  his  eye  casts  a  gleam. 
To  the  shriek  of  the  wild  blast  he  echoes  his  scream. 
And  with  front  like  a  warrior  tfcat  speeds  to  the  fray. 
And  a  clapping  of  pinions,  he  's  up  and  away  1 
Away,  O  away,  soars  the  fearless  and  free ! 
What  recks  he  the  sky's  strife  ? — its  monarch  is  he  I 
The  lightning  darts  round  him, — undaunted  his  sight ; 
The  blast  sweeps  against  him, — unwavering  his  flight ; 
High  upward,  still  upward  he  wheels,  till  his  form 
Is  lost  in  the  dark  scowling  gloom  of  the  storm. 

The  tempest  glides  o'er  with  its  terrible  train. 
And  the  splendor  of  sunshine  is  glowing  again ; 

17* 
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And  full  on  the  form  of  the  tempest  in  flight, 

The  rainbow's  magnificence  gladdens  the  sight ! 

The  Gray  Fore6t  Eagle !  O,  where  is  he  now,  " 

While  the  sky  weai*s  the  smile  of  its  God  on  its  brow  ? 

There's  a  dark,  floating  spot  by'yon  cloud's  i>early  wreath. 

With  the  speed  of  the  arrow  'tis  shooting  beneath ; 

Down,  nearer  and  nearer,  it  draws  to  the  gaze, — 

Now  over  the  rainbow, — now  blent  with  its  blaze ; — 

Tis  the  Eagle, — ^the  Gray  Forest  Eagle ! — once  more 

He  sweeps  to  his  eyrie, — ^his  journey  is  o'er ! 

Time  whirls  round  his  circle,  his  years  roll  away. 

But  the  Gray  Forest  Eagle  minds  little  his  sway ; 

The  child  spurns  its  buds  for  youth's  thorn-hidden  bloom. 

Seeks  manhood's  bright  phantoms,  finds  age  and  a  tomb ; 

But  the  Eagle's  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  unbowed. 

Still  drinks  he  the  sunshine,  still  scales  he  the  cloud. 

An  emblem  of  freedom,  stern,  haughty,  and  high, 
Is  the  Gray  Forest  Eagle,  that  king  of  the  sky ! 
When  his  shadows  steal  black  o'er  the  empires  of  kings. 
Deep  terror, — deep,  heai*t-shaking  terror, — he  brings ; 
Where  wicked  oppression  is  armed  for  the  weak. 
There  rustles  his  pinion,  there  echoes  his  shriek ; 
His  eve  flames  with  vengeance,  he  sweeps  on  his  way, 
And  his  talons  are  bathed  in  the  blood  of  his  prey. 

O,  that  Eagle  of  Freedom  1  when  cloud  upon  clond 
Swathed  the  sky  of  my  own  native  land  with  a  shroud. 
When  lightnings  gleamed  fiercely,  and  thunder-bolts  rung. 
How  proud  to  the  tempest  those  pinions  were  flung ! 
Though  the  wild  blast  of  battle  rushed  fierce  through  the  air 
With  darkness  and  dread,  still  the  Eagle  was  there ; 
UnquaiUng,  still  speeding,  his  swift  flight  was  on. 
Till  the  rainbow  of  Peace  crowned  the  victory  won. 

O,  that  Eagle  of  Freedom  I  age  dims  not  his  eye, 
He  has  seen  earth's  mortality  spring,  bloom,  and  die ! 
He  has  seen  the  strong  nations  rise,  flourish,  and  fall. 
He  mocks  at  time's  changes,  he  triumphs  o'er  aU  ; 
He  has  seen  our  own  land  with  forests  o'erspread, — 
He  sees  it  with  sunshine  and  joy  on  its  head ; 
And  his  presence  will  bless  this  his  own  chosen  clime. 
Till  the  Archangel's  fiat  is  set  upon  Time. 
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EOQEKS. 


Ex.  COIY.-^OINEVRA. 

Ip  ever  you  should  come  to  Modena, 
(Where,  among  other  relics  you  may  see 
Fassoni's  bucket, — but  'tis  not  the  true  one,) 
Stop  at  a  palace  near  tlie  Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt  in,  of  old,  by  one  of  the  Orsini. 
Its  noble  gardens,  terrace  above  terrace, 
And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cypresses, 
Will  long  detain  you  ; — but,  before  you  go. 
Enter  the  house, — ^forget  it  not,  I  pray  you, — 
And  look  awhile  upon  a  picture  there. 

»Tis  of  a  lady  in  her  earliest  youth, — 

The  last  of  that  illustrious  family; 

Done  by  Zarapieii, — but  by  whom  I  care  not. 

lie  who  observes  it, — ere  he  passes  on. 

Gazes  his  fill,  and  comes  and  comes  again. 

That  he  may  call  it  up,  when  fai*  away. 

She  sits  inclining  forward  as  to  speak, 

Her  lips  half  open,  and  her  finger  up, 

As  though  she  said  "  Beware !"  her  vest  of  gold 

Broidered  with  flowers,  and  clasped  from  head  to  £>ot," 

An  emerald-stone  in  every  golden  clasp ; 

And,  on  her  brow,  feirer  than  alabaster, 

A  coronet  of  pearls. 

But  then  her  fiice ! 
So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth, 
The  overflowing  of  an  innocent  heart,— 
It  haunts  me  still, — ^though  many  a  year  has  fled,- 
Like  some  wild  melody ! 

Alone  it  hangs 
Over  a  moldering  heir-loom,  its  companion. 
An  oaken  chest,  half  eaten  by  the  worms. 
But  richly  caiTed  by  Antony  of  Trent, 
With  Scripture-stories  from  the  life  of  Chiist ; 
A  chest  that  came  from  Venice,  and  had  held 
The  ducal  robes  of  some  old  ancestor, — 
That  by  the  way, — ^it  may  be  true  or  false ; — 
But  do  n't  forget  the  picture ;  and  you  will  not. 
When  you  have  heard  the  tale  they  told  me  there. 
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Sbe  was  an  only  cliild, — ^her  name  Ginevra , 
The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indulgent  father; 
And  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  a  bride, 
Marrying  an  only  son,  Francesco  Doria, 
Her  playmate  from  her  birth,  and  her  first  love. 

Just  as  she  looks  there,  in  her  bridal  dress. 
She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gayety ; 
Her  pranks  the  favorite  theme  of  every  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  hour ; 
Now,  frowning,  smiling,  for  the  hundredth  time, 
The  nurse,  that  ancient  lady,  preached  decorum  ; 
And,  in  the  luster  of  her  youth,  she  gave 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 

Great  was  the  joy ;  but  at  the  nuptial  feast. 
When  all  sat  down,  the  bride  hersefr  was  wanting  ; 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found !     Her  father  cried, 
"  Tis  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love !" 
And  filled  his  glass  to  all ;  but  his  hand  shook. 
And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread. 
'Twas  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 
Laughing  and  looking  back,  and  flying  still, — 
Her  ivory  tooth  impiinted  on  his  finger. 
But  now,  alas !  she  was  not  to  be  found ; 
Nor  from  that  hour  could  any  thing  be  guessed. 
But  that  she  was  not ! 

Weary  of  his  life, 
Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and,  embarking, 
Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk> 
Orsini  Uved ; — ^and  long  might  you  have  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  something. 
Something  he  could  not  find, — he  knew  not  what. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remained*  awhile 
Silent  and  tenantless, — then  went  to  strangers. 

Full  fifty  years  were  past,  and  all  forgotten, 
When,  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 
Mid  the  old  lumber  m  the  gallery. 
That  moldering  chest  was  noticed ;  and  't  was  said 
By  one  as  young,  as  thoughtless  as  Ginevra, 
"Why  not  remove  it  from  its  lurking-place  ?" 
*T  was  done,  as  soon  «is  said ;  but  on  the  way 
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It  burst,  it  fell ;  and  lo,  a  skeleton, 
AVith  hei-e  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald-stone, 
A  golden  clasp,  clasping  a  shred  of  gold. 
All  else  had  perished,^ — save  a  wedding-ring, 
And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy. 
Engraven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  both, 
"  Ginevrj^." 

There  then  had  she  found  a  grave ! 
Within  that  chest  had  she  concealed  herself 
Fluttering  with  joy,  the  happiest  of  the  happy ; 
AVTien  a  spring-lock,  that  lay  in  ambush  there, 
Fastened  her  down  for  ever  I 


Ex.  OCY. ^MASSACHUSETTS  AJV3  NEW  YORK. 

8KWARI>. 

We  can  not  forget,  that  it  was  Massachusetts  that  encoun- 
tered first,  and  suffered  most,  from  the  tyranny  which  result- 
ed in  our  national  independence ;  that  the  first  blood  shed  in 
that  sacred  cause  flowed  at  Lexington;  and  that  Liberty's 
earliest  rampart  was  established  upon  Bunker's  HiU.  Never- 
theless, the  struggles  and  sacrifices  of  Massachusetts,  have, 
until  now,  been  known  to  us  through  traditions  not  her  own ; 
and  seem  to  be  those  of  a  distant,  though  an  allied  people, — 
of  a  country  separated  from  us  by  mountain  barriers,  such  as 
divide  every  continent  into  states  and  empires. 

But  what  a  change  is  here!  This  morning's  sun  was  just 
greeting  the  site  of  old  Fort  Orange,  as  we  took  our  leave ; 
and  now,  when  he  has  scarcely  reached  the  meridian,  we 
have  crossed  that  hitherto  impassable  barrier,  and  met  you 
here,  on  the  shore  of  the  Connecticut,  the  battle  ground  of 
King  Philip's  cruel  wars ;  and,  before  that  sun  shall  set,  we 
might  ascend  the  heights  of  Charlestown,  or  rest  upon  the 
rock  that  was  wet  with  blood  flowing  from  the  weary  feet  of 
the  pilgrim  fathers. 

New  York  has  been  addressed  here  in  language  of  mag- 
nanimity. It  would  not  become  me  to  speak  of  her  position, 
her  resources,  or  her  influence.  And  yet  I  may,  without  of- 
fending against  the  delicacy  of  her  representatives  here,  and 
of  her  people  at  home,  claim  that  she  is  not  altogether  un- 
worthy of  admiration.     Our  mountains,  cataracts,  and  lakes, 
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can  not  be  surveyed,  without  lifting  the  soul  on  hign.  Our 
metropolis  and  our  inland  cities,' our  canals  and  railroads,  our 
colleges  and  schools,  and  our  twelve  thousand  libraries, 
evince  emulation  and  a  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our 
countiy,  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind. 

While  we  acknowledge  that  it  was  your  "VVarren  who 
offered  up  his  life  at  Charlestown,  your  Adams  and  your 
Hancock,  who  were  the  proscribed  leaders  in  the  revolution, 
and  your  Franklin,  whose  wisdom  swayed  its  counsels ;  we 
can  not  forget  that  Ticonderoga  and  Saratoga  are  within  our 
borders ;  that  it  was  a  son  of  New  York  who  first  fell  in 
scaling  the  heights  of  Abraham ;  that  another  of  her  sons 
shaped  every  pillar  of  the  constitution,  and  twined  the  ever- 
green around  its  capital;  that  our  Fulton  sent  forth  the 
mighty  agent  that  is  i*evolutionizing  the  world ;  and  that,  but 
for  our  Clinton,  his  lofty  genius  and  undaunted  perseverance, 
the  events  of  this  day,  and  all  its  joyous  anticipations,  had 
slept  together  in  the  womb  of  futurity. 

The  grandeur  of  this  occasion  oppi*esses  me.  It  is  not,  as 
some  have  supposed,  the  first  time  that  states  have  met. 
On  many  occasions,  in  all  ages,  states,  nations,  and  empires, 
have  come  together;  but  the  trumpet  heralded  their  ap- 
proach; they  met  in  the  shock  of  war;  one  or  the  other 
sunk  to  lise  no  more ;  and  desolation  marked,  for  the  warn* 
ing  of  mankind,  the  scene  of  the  fearful  encounter.  And  if 
sometimes  chivalry  asked  an  annistice,  it  was  but  to  light  up 
with  evanescent  smiles  the  stem  visage  of  war. 

How  different  is  this  scene !  Here  are  no  contending  hosts, 
no  destructive  engines,  nor  the  terrors,  nor  even  the  pomp 
of  war.  Not  a  helmet,  sword,  or  plume,  is  seen  in  all  this 
vast  assemblage.  Nor  is  this  a  hollow  truce  between  con- 
tending states.  We  are  not  met  upon  a  cloth  of  gold,  and 
under  a  silken  canopy,  to  practice  deceitful  coui*tesies,  nor  in 
an  amphitheater,  with  jousts  and  tournaments,  to  make  trial 
of  our  skill  in  arms,  preparatory  to  a  fatal  conflict.  We  have 
come  here,  enlightened  and  fraternal  states,  without  pa- 
geantry, or  even  insignia  of  power,  to  renew  pledges  of 
fidelity,  and  to  cultivate  affection  and  all  the  arts  of  peace. 
Well  may  our  sister  states  look  upon  the  scene  with  fiivor, 
and  the  nations  of  the  earth  draw  from  it  good  auguries  of 
universal  and  perpetual  peace. 
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Ex.  CCYL-S  URNING  OF  THE  LEXINGTON . 

B.    H.   CBAPIN. 

A  VESSEL  plying  upon  the  route  between  two  of  the  most 
impoitant  cities  of  our  country,  filled  with  a  multitude  of  hu- 
man beings,  in  sight  of  a  populous  shore,  in  an  early  hour  of 
the  evening,  is  suddenly  enwrapped  in  flames, — surrounded 
by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  inclement  winter  air,  and  a 
waste  of  cold  and  icy  waters ;  leaving  to  its  wretched  in- 
mates, in  almost  every  instance,  nothing  but  the  dreadful  al- 
ternative of  death  by  the  consuming  flame,  or  by  the  freezing 
flood.  The  alarn^-cry  bursts  from  lip  to  lip  of  that  staitled 
throng,  smiting  awfully  and  solemnly  upon  each  heart,  like 
the  tone  of  its  own  deep  death-knell.  Imagination  can  not 
picture,  or  conceive,  the  dread  reality.  In  what  various 
moods  of  thought,  in  what  different  occupations,  were  they 
engaged  !  They  had  left,  but  a  little  while  ago,  the  thronged 
and  busy  city,  through  whose  streets,  filled  with  light  and 
life,  and  presenting  all  the  diversities  of  a  mimic  world,  they 
had  so  lately  passed  ;  and  they  were  now,  calmly  as  if  under 
the  roof  of  their  own  dwellings,  bonie  on  with  all  the  speed 
of  mighty  engines  towards  other  thoroughfares  of  life,  and 
action,  and  joy,  where  they  might  mingle  among  men. 
Some  had  grasped  warm  hands  and  pressed  warm  hearts  at 
parting,  and  bidden  a  gay  or  sad,  but,  as  they  thought,  a 
brief  farewell.  Some  had  left  the  couch  of  the  sick  friend, 
imrried  forth  by  the  urgency  of  business,  with  the  promise 
and  the  thought  speedily  to  retura.  Some  had  parted  with 
the  traveler's  haste,  who  had  already  passed  over  a  long  and 
wearisome  route,  and  were  looking  forward  with  eager  ex- 
pectation to  the  welcome  of  their  near  and  waiting  homes. 
Some  had  come  forth  with  the  gladness  and  buoyancy  of 
hope,  with  the  strong  purpose  of  gain,  with  the  joyful  antici- 
pation of  meeting  dear  and  fiimiliar  feces.  Some  had  decid- 
ed to  come  upon  a  halting  resolution, — O!  why  did  they 
thus  decide  ?  Some  were  far  from  their  homes,  and  were 
numbering  the  days  that  should  bear  them  back.  Some— 
but  we  will  not  pause  to  enumerate  the  various  circumstan- 
ces under  which  the  members  of  that  group  had  set  out,  and 
that  preceded  their  solemn  end.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  life 
and  hope,  and  memories  of  loved  ones,  and  innumerable 
thoughts  and  sympathies  and  feelings  were  stirring  in  the 
hearts  of  the  mass  of  beings  that  were  so  soon  to  go  down, 
amid  the  chilliness  of  winter,  and  the  flaming  shroud  of  tho 
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conflagration,  to  the  cold  and  unknown  chambers  of  the 
deep ! 

What  a^  hurried  rash  for  safety  and  for  life  was  there  I 
What  piercing  shrieks,  bursting  from  ashy  and  quivering  lips, 
rose  above  the  hoarse  gurgling  of  the  waters,  the  roar  and 
crackling  of  the  flames,  and  rent  the  flushed  and  heated  brow 
of  night  I  What  frantic  cries  of  the  husband  for  the  wife, 
the  wife  for  the  husband, — the  mother  clutching  wildly  for 
her  child,  the  child  sobbing  for  its  mother !  AVhat  strivings 
of  agony  with  the  hot  breath  of  the  flame  and  the  suffocat- 
ing smoke  ;  what  meanings  of  the  helpless,  the  trampled,  and 
the  crushed !  What  invocations  for  aid,  shrieked  into  the  eare 
of  mortals  as  impotent !  What  fervent  prayers  rising  through 
the  tumult  and  storm  of  the  elements  to  the  eternal  throne ! 
But  still  the  fierce  flame  swept  relentlessly  on,  and  the  waters 
chafed  and  shouted  for  their  prey  I 

The  strong,  brave  man,  perchance,  was  there,  who  had 
toiled  in  sun  and  storm,  and  &ced  the  billows  and  the  wind, 
and  traveled  by  land  and  by  sea.  And  with  a  desperate  strag- 
gle did  he  meet  his  death,  grappling  and  striving  with  the 
overwhelming  and  terrific  powers  around  him,  as  though 
they  were  living  and  conquerable  things.  As  he  saw  behind 
him,  in  the  fiery  jaws  of  one  element,  certain  destruction, 
with  giant  energy  did  he  put  by  the  dense  and  mufl^g 
smoke,  and  plunged  with  nerved  limbs  and  dauntless  heart 
into  the  cold  arms  of  the  other.  And  long  did  he  battle 
with  the  waves,  and  shout,  and  gurgle,  and  shriek,  and  madly 
toss  the  icy  waters  to  and  fro ;  and  then,  benumbed  and  dead, 
he  went  down,  down,  and  all  was  still, — save  a  hoarse  moan- 
ing of  the  deep,  above  his  burial-place ! 

Beauty,  perhaps,  was  there,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and 
health.  But  when  the  alarm-ciy  came,  white  was  the  cheek 
with  a  paleness  that  was  the  seal  of  death,  and  horror  glared 
wildly  in  those  beaming  eyes,  and  around  her  frail  and  deli- 
cate form  swept  the  blast  of  the  breathing  flame.  That  white 
hand  was  Ufted  for  a  moment  above  the  ridgy  billows,  one 
stifled  cry  was  heard  —  and  she  was  gone!  And  now  the 
gentle  sunlight  lingers,  and  the  sorrowful  winds  lament  above 
her  bed ;  but  no  flowers  shall  bloom,  and  no  tear  be  shed  upon 
that  spot  beneath  which,  with  calm  brow,  she  sleeps,  in  some 
rocky  and  garnished  chamber, 

"  Deep  in  the  silent  waters, 
A  thousand  fathoms  low.** 
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The  esteemed  and  talented  one  was  there.  He  who  had 
studied,  with  the  love  of  the  scholar,  the  sober  reason  of  phi- 
losophy, and  the  earnest  faith  of  religion, — whose  lips  nad 
poured  forth  the  words  of  instruction  and  of  genius,  and 
whose  voice  had  been  heard  in  the  blessed  ministrations  of 
the  gospel, —  was  called  upon  thus  to  die, —  to  die  suddenly 
and  amid  a  scene  of  horror, — ^to  die  while  on  his  way  to  fulfill 
a  duty  of  his  sacred  station, — ^to  die  far  away  from  the  graves 
of  his  fathers  and  from  his  native  land,  and  even  from  the 
tombs  of  those  dear  to  him  in  the  home  of  his  adoption, — 
and,  O !  to  die  away  from  the  arms  of  that  devoted  wife,  who 
sorrowed  for  his  absence,  and  waited  with  yearning  fondness 
for  his  return.  But  he  died  leaving  fresh,  green  memories  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him,  and  a  good  name  in  the 
world ;  and  better  than  all,  he  died  with  his  armor  on,  as  a 
soldier  of  the  cross.  He  passed  away  amid  the  stiife  of  the 
physical  elements  and  the  sufferings  of  keenest  bodily  an- 
guish ;  but  we  may  believe  that  soul  that  had  imbibed  the 
principles  of  Jesus  was  calm  and  triumphant  amid  it  all,  and 
supported  and  brightened  with  the  undying  hope  of  the 
Christian. 

Maternal  affection  was  there,  deep,  firm  and  true  to  the 
last.  Doubtless  she  struggled  long  for  the  boon  of  life ;  not 
only  for  herself, — O  !  not  only  for  herself! — ^but  for  that  dear 
babe.  But  when  death  came  to  relieve  the  little  suffering 
child,  and  she  gazed  upon  its  pale  brow,  and  saw  that  it  was 
dead, — ^when  she  felt  the  coldness  gathering  closer  about  her 
own  yearning  heart,  and  her  eyes  growing  dim, — still,  still 
was  she  true  to  the  unconquerable  impulse  of  a  mother's  love ; 
and  she  tore  her  vail  from  off  her,  and  cast  it  about  the  face 
of  that  sleeping  one,  that  the  winds  and  the  waves  and  the 
ice  might  not  treat  it  roughly,  and  that,  when  they  should 
find  its  little  corse,  it  might  be  all  as  unmarred  and  natural 
as  if  it  had  been  borne  in  its  mother's  arms,  and  laid  in  the 
calmness  and  beauty  of  its  stony  slumber  at  their  feet  I  And 
then  life  fluttered  and  went  out  in  that  true  heart,  and  she 
sunk  to  her  unknown  grave  I 

And  so,  in  various  modes,  and  under  circumstances  marked 
by  various  degrees  of  horror,  the  young,  the  old,  the  rich, 
the  poor,  the  talented,  the  weak,  the  strong, — ^tender  woman 
and  haughty  manhood,  the  budding  youth  and  the  helpless 
child, — so  they  were  swept  away,  upon  that  night,  and  de- 
voured by  the  elements ;  with  wild  struggle  and  terrible  ago- 
nies of  death,  with  the  flames  hissing  behind  them,  and  the 
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waters  yawning  before,  they  passed  from  existence,  a  fearfu] 
mass  of  human  life, 

"  tJoknelled,  uncoffilied,  and  unknown." 


Ex.  CCVlL—SOLlZOQirY  OF  THE  DYING  ALCHEMIST. 

V.    p.    WTLXJa. 

The  night  wind  with  a  desolate  moan  swept  by ; 
And  the  old  shatters  of  the  turret  swung. 
Creaking  upon  their  hinges ;  and  the  moon. 
As  the  torn  edges  of  the  clouds  flew  past, 
Struggled  aslant  the  stained  and  broken  panes 
So  dimly,  that  the  watchful  eye  of  death 
Scarcely  was  conscious  when  it  went  and  came. 

The  fire  beneath  his  crucible  was  low ; 
Yet  still  it  burned  ;  and  ever  as  his  thoughts 
Grew  insupportable,  he  raised  himself 
Upon  his  wasted  arm,  and  stiiTcd  the  coals 
With  dLflScult  energy,  and  when  the  rod 
Fell  from  his  nerveless  fingers,  and  his  eye 
Felt  faint  within  its  socket,  he  shrunk  back 
Upon  his  pallet,  and  with  unclosed  lips 
Mattered  a  curse  on  death ! 

The  silent  room. 
From  its  dim  comers,  mockmgly  gave  back 
His  rattling  breath ;  the  humming  in  the  fire 
Had  the  distinctness  of  a  knell ;  and  when 
Duly  the  antique  horologe  beat  one. 
He  drew  a  phial  from  beneath  his  head. 
And  drank.     And  instantly  his  lips  compressed. 
And,  with  a  shudder  in  his  skeleton  frame. 
He  rose  with  supernatural  strength,  and  sat 
Upright,  and  communed  with  himself: — 

I  did  not  think  to  die 
Till  I  had  finished  what  I  had  to  do ; 
I  thought  to  pierce  th'  eternal  secret  through 

With  this  my  mortal  eye ; 
I  feit, — O  God  I  it  seemeth  even  now 
This  can  not  be  the  death-dew  on  my  brow  I 
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And  yet  it  is, — ^I  feel, 
Of  this  dull  sickness  at  my  heart,  afraid ; 
And  in  my  eyes  the  death-sparks  flash  arid  fade ; 

And  something  seems  to  steal 
Over  my  bosom  like  a  frozen  hand, — 
Binding  its  palses  with  an  icy  band. 

And  this  is  death  I     But  why 
Feel  I  this  wild  recoil  ?    It  can  not  be 
Th'  immortal  spirit  shuddereth  to  be  free : 

Would  it  not  leap  to  fly 
lake  a  chained  eaglet  at  its  parent 's  call  ? 
I  fear, — ^I  fear, — ^that  this  poor  life  is  all ! 

Yet  thus  to  pass  away ! — 
To  live  but  for  a  hope  that  mocks  at  last, — 
To  agonize,  to  strive,  to  watch,  to  fest. 

To  waste  the  light  of  day. 
Night's  better  beauty,  feeling,  fancy,  thought, 
All  that  we  have  and  are, — ^for  this, — ^for  naught ' 

Grant  me  another  yeai', 
God  of  my  spirit ! — ^but  a  day, — ^to  win 
'Something  to  satisfy  this  thirst  within  I 

I  would  k7iow  something  here ! 
Break  for  me  but  one  seal  that  is  unbroken ! 
Speak  for  me  but  one  word  that  is  unspoken ! 

Vain, — \fim ! — ^my  brain  is  turning 
With  a  swift  dizziness,  and  my  heart  grows  sick, 
And  these  hot  temple-throbs  come  fast  and  thick. 

And  I  am  freezing, — ^burning, — 
Dying !  O  God !  if  I  might  only  live ! 
My  phial ^Ha!  itthiills  me,— I  revive. 

Aye, — ^were  not  man  to  die. 
He  were  too  mighty  for  this  narrow  sphere ! 
Had  he  but  time  to  brood  on  knowledge  here, — 

Could  he  but  train  his  eye, — 
Might  he  but  wait  the  mystic  word  and  hour, — 
Only  his  Maker  would  transcend  his  power ! 

Earth  has  no  mineral  strange, — 
Th'  inimitable  air  no  hidden  wings, — 
Water  no  quality  in  covert  springs, 

And  fire  no  power  to  change, — 
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Seasons  no  mystery,  and  stars  no  spell. 
Which  the  unwasting  soul  might  not  compeL 

Oh,  but  for  time  to  track 
The  upper  stai-s  into  the  pathless  sky, — 
To  see  th'  invisible  spirits,  eye  to  eye, — 

To  hurl  the  lightning  back, — 
To  tread  unhurt  the  sea's  dim-lighted  halls, — 
To  chase  day's  chariot  to  the  horizon-walls, — 

And  more,  much  more, — ^for  now 
The  life-sealed  fountains  of  my  nature  move,— 
To  nurse  and  purify  this  human  love, — 

To  clear  the  godlike  brow 
Of  weakness  and  mistrust,  and  bow  it  down 
Worthy  and  beautiful,  to  the  much-loved  one, — 

Tills  were  indeed  to  feel 
The  soul-thii-st  slaken  at  the  living  stream, — 
To  live, — O  God  !  that  life  is  but  a  dream  I 

And  death ^Aha !  I  reel, — 

Dim,— -dim, — ^I  faint,^-darkness  comes  o'er  my  eye,- 
Cover  me  I  save  me ! God  of  heaven !  I  die ! 

'T  was  morning,  and  the  old  man  lay  alone. 
No  friend  had  closed  his  eyelids,  and  his  lipu, 
Open  and  ashy  pale,  th'  expression  wore 
Of  his  death-struggle.     His  long  silvery  hair 
Lay  on  his  hollow  temples  thin  and  wild. 
His  frame  was  wasted,  and  Iiis  features  wan 
And  haggard  as  with  want,  and  in  his  palm 
His  nails  were  driven  deep,  as  if  the  throe 
Of  the  last  agony  had  wrung  him  sore. 

The  storm  was  raging  still.    The  shutter  swung 
Creaking  as  harshly  in  the  fitful  wind. 
And  all  without  went  on, — as  aye  it  will, 
Sunshine  or  tempest,  reckless  that  a  heait 
Is  breaking,  or  has  broken,  in  its  change. 

The  fire  beneath  the  crucible  was  out ; 
The  vessels  of  his  mystic  art  lay  round, 
Useless  and  cold  as  the  ambitious  hand 
That  fashioned  them,  and  the  small  rod. 
Familiar  to  his  touch  for  threescore  years, 
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Lay  on  th'  alemHc's  rim,  as  if  it  still 
Might  vex  the  elements  at  its  master's  will. 

And  thus  had  passed  from  its  miequal  frame 
A  soul  of  fire, — a  son-bent  eagle  stricken 
From  his  high  soaring  down, — ^an  instrument 
Broken  with  its  own  compass.     O,  how  poor 
Seems  the  rich  gift  of  genius,  when  it  lies, 
Like  the  adventurous  bird  that  hath  out-flown 
His  strength  upon  the  sea,  ambition-wrecked, — 
A  thing  the  thi-ush  might  pity,  as  she  sits 
Brooding  in  quiet  on  her  lowly  nest. 


Ex   COY JIL—THE  MAIN  TRUCK,  OR  A  LEAP  FOR  UFS. 

M0RBI8. 

Old  Ironsides  at  anchor  lay 

In  the  harbor  of  Mahon  ; 
A  dead  calm  rested  on  the  bay, — 

The  waves  to  sleep  had  gone ; 
When  little  Hal,  the  captain's  son, 

A  lad  both  brave  and  good, 
In  sport,  up  shroud  and  rigging  ran, 

And  on  the  main  truck  stood ! 

A  shudder  shot  through  every  vein, — 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  high  I 
There  stood  the  boy,  with  di^y  brain, 

Between  the  sea  and  sky ; 
No  hold  had  he  above,  below ; . 

Alone  he  stood  in  air : 
To  that  far  height  none  dared  to  %o ; — 

No  aid  could  reach  him  there. 

We  gazed, — ^but  not  a  man  could  speak 

With  horror  all  aghast, 
In  groups,  with  pallid  brow  and  cheek, 

We  watched  the  quivering  mast. 
The  atmosphere  grew  thick  and  hot, 

And  of  a  lurid  hue ; — 
As  riveted  unto  the  spot. 

Stood  officers  and  crew. 
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The  &ther  came  on  deck : — he  gasped, 

"  Oh  God !  thy  wiU  be  done !'» 
Then  suddenly  a  rifle  grasped, 

And  aimed  it  at  his  son : 
"  Jump,  fiir  out,  boy,  into  the  wave ! 

Jamp,  or  I  fire !"  he  said ; 
"  That  only  chance  your  life  can  save ! 

Jump,  jump,  boy  I" —  He  obeyed. 

He  sunk, — ^he  rose, — ^he  lived, — ^he  moved,- 

And  for  the  ship  struck  out ; 
On  board,  we  hailed  the  lad  beloved. 

With  many  a  manly  shout. 
His  father  drew,  in  silent  joy. 

Those  wet  arms  round  his  neck- 
Then  folded  to  his  heart  his  boy, 

And  fainted  on  the  deck. 


Ex.  CCIX.— l^CTflf^  AT  FIRS  8. 

ANOir. 

It  having  been  announced  to  me,  my  young  friends,  that 
you  were  about  forming  a  fire-company,  I  have  called  you 
together  to  give  you  such  directions  as  long  experience  in  a 
first  quality  engine  company  qualifies  me  to  communicate. 
The  moment  you  hear  an  alarm  of  fire,  scream  like  a  pair 
of  panthers.  Run  any  way,  except  the  right  way,— for 
the  furthest  way  round  is  the  nearest  way  to  the  fire.  If 
you  happen  to  rim  on  the  top  of  a  wood-pile,  so  much  the 
better ;  you  can  then  get  a  good  view  of  the  neighborhood. 
If  a  light  breaks  on  your  view,  "break"  for  it  immediately;- 
but  be  sure  you  do  n't  jump  into  a  bow  window.  Keep  yell- 
ing, all  the  time ;  and,  if  you  can 't  make  night  hideous  enough 
yourself  kick  all  the  dogs  you  come  across,  and  set  them 
yellinff,  too ;  't  will  help  amazingly,  A  brace  of  cats  dragged 
up  stairs  by  the  tail  would  be  a  "  powerful  auxiliary."  When 
you  reach  the  scene  of  the  fire,  do  all  you  can  to  convert  it 
mto  a  scene  of  destruction.  Tear  down  all  the  fences  in  the 
vicinity.  If  it  be  a  chimney  on  fire,  throw  salt  down  it;  or, 
if  you  can 't  do  that,  perhaps  the  best  plan  would  be  to  jerk 
ojff  the  pump-handle  and  pound  it  down.  Do  n't  forget  to 
yell,  all  the  while,  as  it  will  have  a  prodigious  effect  in  fright- 
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ening  off  the  fire.  The  louder  the  better,  of  course ;  and  the 
more  ladies  in  the  vicinity,  the  greater  necessity  for  "  doing 
it  brown."  Should  the  roof  begin  to  smoke,  get  to  work  in 
good  earnest,  and  make  any  man  "  smoke"  that  interrupts 
you.  If  it  is  summer,  and  there  are  fi-uit-trees  in  the  lot,  cut 
them  down,  to  prevent  the  fire  from  roasting  the  apples. 
Do  rCt  forget  to  yeUl  Should  the  stable  be  threatened,  carry 
out  the  cow-chains.  Never  mind  the  horse, — he  '11  be  alive 
and  kicking ;  and  if  his  legs  do  n't  do  their  duty,  let  them 
pay  for  the  roast.  Ditto  as  to  the  hogs ; — let  them  save  their 
own  bacon,  or  smoke  for  it.  When  the  roof  begins  to  burn, 
get  a  crow-bar  and  pry  away  the  stone  steps;  or,  if  the  steps 
be  of  wood,  procure  an  axe  and  chop  them  up.  Next,  cut 
away  the  wash-boards  in  the  basement  story;  and,  if  that 
do  n't  stop  the  flames,  let  the  chair-boards  on  the  first  floor 
share  a  similar  i^te.  Should  the  "devouring  element"  still 
pursue  the  "  even  tenor  of  its  way,"  you  had  better  ascend  to 
the  second  story.  Pitch  out  the  pitchers,  and  tumble  out  the 
tumblers.     Ydl  aU  the  time  I 

If  you  find  a  baby  a-bed,  fling  it  into  the  second  story  win- 
dow of  the  house  across  the  way ;  but  let  the  kitten  carefully 
down  in  a  work-basket.  Then  draw  out  the  bureau  drawers, 
and  empty  their  contents  out  of  the  back  window ;  telling 
somebody  below  to  upset  the  slop'barrel  and  rain-water  hogs* 
head  at  the  same  time.  Of  course,  you  will  attend  to  the 
mirror.  The  further  it  can  be  thrown,  the  more  pieces  will 
be  made.  If  any^  body  objects,  smash  it  over  his  head.  Do 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  drop  the  tongs  down  from  the 
second  story :  the  fall  might  break  its  legs,  and  render  the 
poor  thing  a  cripple  for  life.  Set  it  straddle  of  your  shoul- 
ders, and  carry  it  down  carefully.  Pile  the  bed-clothes  care- 
fully on  the  floor,  and  throw  the  crockery  out  of  the  window. 
^Y  the  time  you  will  have  attended  to  all  these  things,  the 
fire  will  certainly  be  arrested,  or  the  building  be  burnt  down. 
In  either  case,  your  services  will  be  no  longer  needed ;  and, 
of  course,  you  require  no  further  directions. 


Ex.  OOX.—RESUL'ra  OF  THE  HEROISM  OF  THE  PILGRIMS 

XYEBXTT. 

MsTHiNXS  I  see  it  now,  that  one  solitary,  adventurous 
^etjsel,  the  May-flower  of  a  forlorn  hope,  freighted  with  the 
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prospects  of  a  future  state,  and  bound  across  the  unknown 
sea.  I  behold  it  pursuing,  with  a  thousand  misgiviiigs,  the 
uncertain,  the  tedious  voyage.  Suns  nse  and  set,  and  weeks 
and  mouths  pass,  and  winter  surprises  them  on  the  deep,  but 
brings  them  not  the  sight  of  the  wished-for  shore.  I  see 
them  now,  scantily  supplied  with  provisions,  crowded  ahnost 
to  suffocation  in  their  ill-stored  prison,  delayed  by  calms, 
pursuing  a  circuitous  route ;  and  now  driven  in  fury  before 
the  raging  tempest,  on  the  high  and  giddy  wave.  Ilie  awful 
voice  of  the  storm  howls  through  the  rigging ;  the  laboring 
masts  seem  straining  fi*om  their  base ;  the  dismal  sound  of 
the  pumps  is  heard ;  the  ship  leaps,  as  it  were,  madly  fcom 
billow  to  billow ;  the  ocean  breaks,  and  settles  with  ingulting 
floods  over  the  floating  deck,  and  bents,  with  deadening, 
shivering  weight,  against  the  staggered  vessel.  I  see  them, 
escaped  from  these  perils,  pursuing  their  all  but  desperate 
undertaking,  and  landed,  at  last,  after  a  five  months'  passage, 
on  the  ice-clad  rocks  of  Plymouth,  weak  and  weary  from  the 
voyage,  poorly  armed,  scantily  provisioned,  without  shelter, 
without  means,  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes. 

Shut,  now,  the  volume  of  history,  and  tell  me,  on  any 
principle  of  human  probability,  what  shall  be  the  fete  of  this 
handful  of  adventurers  ?  Tell  me,  man  of  military  science, 
in  how  many  months  were  they  all  swept  off  by  the  thirty 
savage  tribes  enumerated  within  the  early  limits  of  New 
England  ?  Tell  me,  politician,  how  long  did  this  shadow  of 
a  colony,  on  which  your  conventions  and  treaties  had  not 
smiled,  languish  on  the  distant  coast  ?  Student  of  history, 
compare  for  me  the  baffled  projects,  the  deserted  settlements, 
the  abandoned  adventures,  of  other  times,  and  find  the  par- 
allel of  this !  Was  it  the  winter's  storm,  beating  upon  the 
houseless  heads  of  women  and  children,  was  it  hard  labor 
and  spare  meals,  was  it  disease,  was  it  the  tomahawk, — ^wa* 
it  the  deep  malady  of  a  blighted  hope,  a  ruined  enterprise, 
and  a  broken  heart,  aching,  m  its  last  moments,  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  loved  and  left,  beyond  the  sea, — ^was  it  some, 
or  all  of  these  united,  that  hurried  this  forsaken  company  to 
their  melancholy  fate?  And  is  it  possible  that  neither  of 
these  causes,  that  not  all  combined,  were  able  to  blast  this 
bud  of  hope  ?  Is  it  possible  that  from  a  beginning  so  feeble, 
BO  frail,  so  worthy  not  so  much  of  admiration  as  of  pity,  there 
has  gone  forth  a  progress  so  steady,  a  growth  so  wonderfixl, 
an  expansion  so  ample,  a  reality  so  important,  a  promise,  y^ 
to  be  fulfilled,  so  glorious ! 
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Ex.CGXL'SBUOATION   OF  THE    YOUNa. 

HORACE   MANN. 

f 'bom  her  earliest  colonial  history,  the  policy  of  Massachu- 
setts has  been  to  develop  the  ininds  of  all  her  people,  and  to 
imbue  them  with  the  piinciples  of  duty.  To  do  tliis  work 
most  effectually,  she  has  begun  with  the  young.  If  she  would 
continue  to  mount  higher  and  higher  towards  the  summit  of 
prosperity,  she  must  continue  the  means  by  which  her  present 
elevation  has  been  gained.  In  doing  this,  she  will  not  only 
exercise  the  noblest  prerogative  of  government,  but  will  co- 
operate with  the  Almighty  in  one  of  his  sublimest  works. 

The  Greek  rhetorician,  Longinus,  quotes  from  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation  what  he  calls  the  sublimest  passage 
ever  uttered :  "  God  said,  '  Let  there  be  light,'  and  there  was 
light."  From  the  center  of  black  immensity  effulgence  burst 
forth.  Above,  beneath,  on  every  side,  its  radiance  streamed 
out,  silent,  yet  making  each  spot  in  the  vast  concave  brighter 
than  the  line  which  the  lightning  pencils  upon  the  midnight 
cloud.  Darkness  fled  as  the  switl  beams  spread  onward  and 
outward,  in  an  unending  circumfusion  of  splendor.  Onward 
and  outward  still  thev  move  to  this  day,  glorifying,  through 
wider  and  wider  regions  of  space,  the  iniinite  Author  from 
whose  power  and  beneficence  they  sprang.  But  not  only  in 
the  beginning,  when  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
did  he  say,  "  Let  there  be  light."  Whenever  a  human  soul  is 
bom  into  the  world,  its  Creator  stands  over  it,  and  again  pro- 
nounces the  same  sublime  words,  "  Let  there  be  light." 

Magnificent,  indeed,  was  the  material  creation,  when,  sud- 
denly blazing  foith  in  mid  space,  the  new-born  sun  dispelled 
the  darkness  of  the  ancient  night.  But  infinitely  more  mag- 
nificent is  it  when  the  human  soul  rays  forth  its  subtler  and 
swifter  beams ;  when  the  light  of  the  senses  irradiates  all  out- 
ward things,  revealing  the  beauty  of  their  colors,  and  the 
exquisite  symmetry  of  their  proportions  and  forms;  when 
the  light  of  reason  penetrates  to  their  invisible  properties  and 
laws,  and  displays  all  those  hidden  relations  that  make  up  all 
the  sciences;  when  the  light  oi  conscience  illuminates  the 
moral  world,  separating  truth  fi*om  error,  and  virtue  from 
vice.  The  light  of  the  newly-kindled  sun,  indeed,  was  glo- 
rious. It  struck  upon  all  the  planets,  and  waked  into  exist- 
ence their  myriad  capacities  of  life  and  joy.  As  it  rebounded 
from  them,  and  showed  their  vast  orbs  all  wheeling,  circle 
beyond  circle,  in  their  stupendous  courses,  the  sons  of  God 
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shouted  for  joy.  That  light  sped  onward,  beyond  Sirius,  t»- 
yond  the  pole-star,  beyond  Orion  and  the  Pleiades,  and  is  still 
spreading  onward  into  the  abysses  of  space.  But  the  light  of 
the  human  soul  flies  swiiler  than  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
outshines  its  meridian  blaze.  It  can  embrace  not  only  the 
sun  of  our  system,  but  all  suns  and  galaxies  of  suns ;  aye !  the 
soul  is  capable  of  knowing  and  of  enjoying  Him  who  created 
the  suns  themselves ;  and  when  these  starry  lusters  that  now 
glorify  the  firmament  shall  wax  dim,  and  fade  away  like  a 
wasted  taper,"  the  light  of  the  soul  shall  still  remain;  nor 
time,  nor  cloud,  nor  any  power  but  its  own  perversity,  shall 
ever  quench  its  brightness.  Again  I  would  say,  that  when- 
ever a  human  soul  is  born  into  the  world,  God  stands  over  it, 
and  pronounces  the  same  sublime  fiat,  "  Let  there  be  light  !*• 
and  may  the  time  soon  come,  when  all  human  governments 
shall  co-operate  with  the  divine  government  in  carrying  thu 
benediction  and  baptism  into  fulfillment  I 


Ex.  COXIL-^SP^AK  QENTLT. 

Speak  gently :  it  is  better  far 

To  rule  by  love  than  fear. 
Speak  gently ;  let  no  harsh  words  mar 

The  good  we  might  do  here. 

Speak  gently :  love  doth  whisper  low 
The  vows  that  true  hearts  bind ; 

And  gently  fnendship's  accents  flow,; — 
Affection's  voice  is  kind. 

Speak  gently  to  the  little  child, 

Its  love  be  sure  to  gain  ; 
Teach  it  in  accents  soft  and  mild, — 

It  may  not  long  remain. 

Speak  gently  to  the  young ;  for  they 

Will  have  enough  to  bear : 
Pass  through  this  life  as  best  they  may» 

'Tis  full  of  anxious  care. 

Speak  gently  to  the  aged  one. 
Grieve  not  the  careworn  heart ; 

The  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run, — 
Let  such  in  peace  depart. 
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Speak  gently,  kindly  to  the  po»>r ; 

Let  no  harsh  tone  be  heard : 
They  have  enough  they  must  endure. 

Without  an  unkind  word. 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring : — know 

They  must  have  toiled  in  vain ; 
Perchance  unkindness  made  them  sc  ;— 

O !  win  them  back  again. 

Speak  gently  I     He  who  gave  his  life 

To  bend  man's  stubborn  will, 
When  elements  were  fierce  with  strife, 

Said  to  them,  "  Peace  I  be  still  1" 

Speak  gently :  'tis  a  little  thing 

Dropped  in  the  heart's  deep  well ; 
The  good,  the  joy  which  it  may  bring, 

Eternity  shall  tell. 


Ex.  CCXllL—AMSITIOA^. 

H.   OBBELBT 

We  need  a  loftier  ideal  to  nerve  us  for  heroic  lives.  To 
know  and  feel  our  nothingness  without  regretting  it, — to 
deem  fame,  riches,  personal  happiness,  but  shadows  of  which 
human  good  is  the  substance, — ^to  welcome  pain,  privation, 
ignominy,  so  that  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  the  em- 
pire of  virtue,  be  thereby  extended, — such  is  the  soul's  tem- 
per in  which  the  heroes  of  the  coming  age  shall  be  cast. 
WTien  the  stately  monuments  of  mightiest  conquerors  shall 
have  become  shapeless  and  forgotten  riiins,  the  humble  graves 
of  earth's  Howards  and  Frys  shall  still  be  freshened  by  the 
tears  of  fondly  admiring  millions,  and  the  proudest  epitaph 
shall  be  the  simple  entreaty, 

"  Write  me  as  one  who  loved  his  fellow-men." 

Say  not  that  I  thus  condenm  and  would  annihilate  ambi- 
tion. The  love  of  approbation,  of  esteem,  of  true  glory,  is  a 
noble  incentive,  and  should  be  cherished  to  the  end.  But 
the  ambition  which  points  the  way  to  fame  over  torn  limbs 
and  bleeding  hearts,  which  joys  m  the  Tartarean  smoke  of 
the  battle-field,  and  the  desolating  tramp  of  the  war-horse, — 
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that  ambition  is  worthy  only  of  "  arch-angel  ruined."  To 
make  one  conqueror's  reputation,  at  least  one  hundred  thou- 
sand bounding,  joyous,  sentient  beings  must  bo  transformed 
into  writhing  and  hideous  fragments,  must  perish  untimely  by 
deaths  of  agony  and  horror,  leaving  half  a  million  widows 
and  orphans  to  bewail  their  loss  in  anguish  and  destitution. 
This  is  too  mighty,  too  awful  a  price  to  be  paid  for  the  £ime 
of  any  hero,  from  Nimrod  to  Wellington.  True  &me  de- 
mands no  such  sacrifices  of  others ;  it  requires  us  to  be  reck- 
less of  the  outward  well-being  of  but  one.  It  exacts  no  heca- 
tomb of  victims  for  each  triumphal  pile ;  for  the  more  who 
covet  and  seek  it,  the  easier  and  more  abundant  is  the  suc- 
cess of  each  and  all.  With  souls  of  the  celestial  temper,  each 
human  life  might  be  a  triumph,  which  angels  would  lean  from 
^he  skies  delighted  to  witness  aiid  admire. 


Ex.  CCXIY,— AMERICA, 

a  M.  CUkT. 

I  MAT  be  an  enthusiast ;  but  I  can  not  but  give  utterance 
to  the  conceptions  of  my  own  mind.  When  I  look  upon  the 
special  developments  of  European  civilization ;  when  I  con- 
template the  growing  freedom  of  the  cities,  and  the  middle 
class  which  had  sprung  up  between  the  pretenders  to  divine 
i*ule  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  al^ect  serf  on  the  other ;  when 
I  consider  the  Reformation,  and  the  invention  of  the  press, 
and  see,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  continent,  an  humble 
individual,  amidst  untold  difficulties  and  repeated  defeats, 
pursuing  the  mysterious  suggestions  which  the  mighty  deep 
poured  unceasingly  upon  his  troubled  spirit,  till,  at  last,  with 
great  and  irrepressible  energy  of  soul,  he  discovered  that 
there  lay  in  the  far  western  ocean  a  continent  open  for  the 
infusion  of  those  elementary  pringiples  of  liberty  which  were 
dwarfed  in  European  soil, — ^I  have  conceived  that  the  hand 
of  destiny  was  there  1 

When  I  saw  the  immigration  of  the  Pilgrims  from  the 
chalky  shores  of  England, — ^in  the  night  fleeing  from  their 
native  home, — so  dramatically  and  ably  pictured  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster in  his  celebrated  oration, — when  father,  mother,  brother, 
wife,  sister,  lover,  were  all  lost,  by  those  melancholy  wan- 
derers ^^  stifling,"  in  the  language  of  one  who  is  immortal  in 
the  conception,  "  the  mighty  hunger  of  the  heart,"  and  land- 
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ing  amidst  cold,  and  poverty,  and  death,  upon  the  rude  rocks 
of  Plymouth, — ^I  have  ventured  to  think  the  will  of  Deity 
was  there ! 

When  I  have  remembered  the  Revolution  of  '76, — ^the 
seven  years'  war — ^three  millions  of  men  in  arms  against  the 
most  poweiful  nation  in  history,  and  vindicating  their  inde- 
pendence,— ^I  have  thought  that  their  sufferings  and  death 
were  not  in  vain !  When  I  have  gone  and  seen  the  forsaken 
hearth-stone, — ^looked  in  upon  the  battle-field,  upon  the  dying 
and  the  dead, — heard  the  agonizing  cry,  **  Water,  for  the 
sake  of  God!  water!"  seeing  the  dissolution  of  this  being, — 
pale  lips  pressing  in  death  the  yet  loved  images  of  wife,  sis- 
ter, lover, — I  will  not  deem  all  these  in  vain !  I  can  not  re- 
gard this  great  continent,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
far  Pacific,  and  from  the  St.  John's  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  a 
barbarian  people  of  third-rate  civilization. 

Like  the  Roman  who  looked  back  upon  the  glory  of  his 
ancestors,  iu  woe  exclaiming, 

**  Great  Scipto's  ghost  complains  that  we  are  slow, 
And  Pompey's  shade  walks  unavenged  among  us," 

the  great  dead  hover  around  me  ;— Lawrence,  "  Do  n't  give 
up  the  ship !" — Henry,  "  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death !" 
— Adams,  "  Survive  or  perish,  I  am  for  the  declaration !" — 
Allen,  "  In  the  name  of  the  living  God,  I  come !" 

Come,  then,  thou  Eternal !  who  dwellest  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands,  but  who,  in  the  city's  crowd,  or  by  the  far 
forest  stream,  revealest  thvself  to  the  earnest  seeker  after  the 
true  and  right,  inspire  my  heart  ;  give  me  undying  courage 
to  pursue  the  promptings  of  my  spirit,  and,  whether  I  shall 
be  called  in  the  shades  of  life  to  look  upon  as  sweet  and  kind 
and  lovely  faces  as  now,  or,  shut  in  by  sorrow  and  night,  hor- 
rid visions  shall  gloom  upon  me  in  my  dying  hour — O !  my 

COUNTEY,  MAYEST  THOU  YET  BB  PBEB. 


Ex.  COXV.— iVOiZrjJJFiZiV  LABORERS, 

O.  a  NATXOA. 

The  gentleman  has  misconceiv^ed  the  spirit  and  tendency 
of  nort'hera  institutions.  He  is  ignorant  of  northern  charac- 
ter. He  has  forgotten  the  history  of  his  country.  Preach 
insurrection  to  the  northern  laborers  I     Who  are  the  north- 
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em  mip^tri^e  r  Tno  history  of  yoar  noimtry  is  their  history. 
The  renoivn  oi'  your  country  is  iheir  renown.  The  bright- 
ness of  their  doin^  is  emblazoned  on  its  every  page.  Blot 
from  your  annals  the  oeeds  and  the  doings  of  northern  la- 
borers, and  the  history  ot  your  country  presents  but  a  univer- 
sal blank. 

Who  was  he  that  disarmed  the  thunderer ;  wrested  from 
his  grasp  the  bolts  of  Jove ;  calmed  the  troubled  ocean ;  be- 
came the  central  sun  of  the  philosophical  system  of  his  age, 
shedding  his  brightness  and  eHulgence  on  the  whole  civilized 
world ;  whom  the  great  and  mignty  of  the  earth  delighted 
to  honor ;  who  participated  in  tlie  achievement  of  your  inde- 
pendence ;  prominently  assisted  m  molding  your  free  insti- 
tutions, and  the  beneficial  effects  of  whose  wisdom  will  be 
felt  to  the  last  moment  of  "  recorded  time  ?"  Who,  I  ask, 
was  he?  A  northern  laborer,  a  Yankee  tallow-chandler'b 
son,  a  printer's  runaway  boy ! 

And  who,  let  me  ask  the  honorable  gentleman,  who  was  he 
that,  in  the  days  of  our  Revolution,  led  forth  a  northern  army, 
— yes,  an  army  of  northern  laborens, — and  aided  the  chivalry 
of  South  Carolina  in  their  defense  against  British  aggression, 
drove  the  spoilers  from  their  firesides,  and  redeemed  her  fiidr 
fields  from  foreign  invaders?  Who  was  he?  A  northern 
laborer,  a  Rhode  Island  blacksmith, — the  gallant  General 
Greene, — ^who  left  his  hammer  and  his  forge,  and  went  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer  in  the  battle  for  our  independence ! 
And  will  you  preach  insurrection  to  men  like  these  ? 

Our  country  is  full  of  the  achievements  of  northern  labor- 
ers! Where  are  Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Pidnceton, 
and  Trenton,  and  Saratoga,  and  Bunker  Hill,  but  in  the 
north  ?  And  what  has  shed  an  impeiishable  renown  on  the 
never-dying  names  of  those  hallowed  spots,  but  the  blood 
and  the  struggles,  the  high  daring  and  patriotism,  and  sub- 
lime courage,  of  northern  laborers  ?  The  whole  north  is  au 
everlasting  monument  of  the  freedom,  virtue,  intelligence, 
and  indomitable  independence  of  northern  laborers !  Go, 
preach  insurrection  to  men  like  these  ! 

The  fortitude  of  the  men  of  the  north,  under  intense  sul- 
fering  for  liberty's  sake,  has  been  alt^ost  godlike  I  History 
has  so  recorded  it.  Who  comprised  that  gallant  army,  that, 
without  food,  without  pay,  shelterless,  shoeless,  penniless, 
and  almost  naked,  in  that  dreadful  winter, — ^the  midnight  of 
our  Revolution, — whose  wanderings  could  be  traced  by  their 
blood  tracks  in  the  snow,  whom  no  arts  could  seduce,  no  ap* 
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peal  lead  astray,  no  sufferings  disaffect,  but  who,  true  to 
their  country  and  its  holy  cause,  continued  to  fight  the  good 
fight  of  liberty,  until  it  finally  triumphed  ?  Who  were  these 
men  ?     Why,  northern  laborers  I 


Ex.  CCXVL— r^'^  S  A  TTL  E-FIEL  D. 

BSTAVT. 

Once  this  soft  turf,  this  rivulet's  sands. 
Were  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crowd, 

And  fiery  hearts  and  armed  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battle-cloud. 

Ah  !  never  shall  the  land  forget 

How  gushed  the  life-blood  of  her  brave, — 
Gushed,  warm  Avith  hope  and  valor  yet, 

Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 

X 

Now  all  is  calm,  and  fresh,  and  still ; 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird, 
And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill. 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine,  are  heard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 

The  black-mouthed  gun  and  staggering  warn  ; 
Men  start  not  at  the  battle-cry ; — 

O,  be  it  never  heard  again  ! 

Soon  rested  those  who  fought, — ^but  thou, 

Who  minglest  in  the  haixier  strife 
For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now, — 

Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life. 

A  friendless  warfare  !  Lngering  long 
Through  weary  day  and  weary  year ; 

A  wild  and  many-weaponed  throng 
Hang  on  thy  front,  and  flank,  and  rear. 

Yet  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof, 

And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot ! 
The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof, 

The  sage  may  frown, — ^yet  faint  thou  not  I 
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Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast, 
Tlie  hissing,  stinging  bolt  of  scorn. 

For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last, 
The  victory  of  endurance  bom. 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again ; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshipers. 

Yea,  though  thou  die  upon  the  dust. 

When  those  who  helped  thee  flee  in  fear,- 

Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust. 
Like  those  who  fell  in  battle  here. — 

Another  hand  thy  sword  shall  wield. 
Another  hand  the  standard  wave. 

Till  from  the  trumpet's  mouth  is  pealed 
The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  thy  grave ! 


Ex.  OOXYIL--HABLY  RISING. 

**  Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise, 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.** 


DOir,  JB. 


My  Hbabebs:  The  text  I  have  chosen  for  my  present 
discourse  is  most  beautifully  homely ;  but  it  contains  the 
keen  kernels  of  truth,  without  husk  or  chaff.  All  the  brute 
creation  close  their  peepers  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  save 
such  as  see  best  in  the  dark ;  and  whose  deeds  are  evil :  why 
should  man  be  an  exception  since  he  is  not  an  owl,  nor  a  bat, 
that  sleeps  through  the  day  for  the  want  of  properly  adapted 
optics !  I  see  no  reason,  under  the  planet  of  Jupiter,  why 
you  should  not  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  evening  empties  her 
soot-bag  upon  the  earth,  and  get  out  of  it  at  the  first  blush 
of  morn.  Even  ten  hours  sleep, would  do  you  no  harm,  after 
you  got  used  to  it ;  and  I  know  that  most  of  you  are  able  to 
Dear  almost  twice  the  quantity  without  a  grunt. 

My  dear  friends,  look  at  that  man — ^the  early  riser.  The 
rose  of  health  blooms  upon  his  cheek ;  his  eye  sparkles  with 
the  glow  and  fire  of  youth ;  his  step  is  as  elastic  as  though  his 
legs  were  set  with  wire  spii'al-springs,  and  his  body  composed 
of  India  rubber.    He  is  strong,  too ;  aye,  stronger  than  last 
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Winter's  butter — stronger  than  an  argument — stronger  than 
a  horse,  and  tougher  than  bee£  He  can  out-jump,  out-walk, 
out-run,  and  out-live  any  human  being  that  never  leaves  his 
bed-chamber  until  nine  o'clock,  I  do  n't  care  where  you  bring 
him  from — whether  from  the  hardy  Greenland,  or  from  the 
soft,  sunny  clime  of  the  equator.  He  is  infusible.  He  is  not 
to  be  fried  in  his  own  fat  by  the  melting  heat  of  a  midsum- 
mer's sun  :  and  he  can  bare  his  bosom  to  the  bitter  northern 
blast,  with  no  more  sign  of  a  shake  or  shiver  than  the  Bun- 
ker Hill  monument  in  a  snow-storm.  Oh,  you  puny,  sickly, 
saffron-skinned  sluggards,  that  never  see  the  sun  rise  !  You 
lose  a  glorious  sight — ^an  exhibition  that  affords  more  delight 
to  both  eye  and  soul,  than  all  the  shows  ever  presented  to 
mortal  view — ^the  northern  lights  and  Bamum's  Museum  not 
excepted.  I  can 't  paint  the  picture.  When  I  think  of  it, 
discouraged  fancy  drops  her  pencil  at  once,  and  says  it 's  no 
use.  Try  and  get  up,  and  take  a  peep  for  yourself  for  once 
in  your  lives ;  then,  if  you  think  it  a  humbug,  go  to  bed  again, 
and  snooze  till  the  day  of  judgment  for  aught  I  care.  But 
how  do  you  feel,  shaking  your  feathens,  with  the  sun  hard 
upon  the  meridian?  Rather  streaked,  I  imagine — almost 
afraid  to  venture  into  the  street,  for  fear  your  shadows  would 
laugh  at  you.  You  moniing  sleepers !  know  you  not  that 
you  lose  by  driblets  the  very  honey  of  life,  the  very  quintes- 
sence of  all  that  is  bright,  lovely,  and  joyful  in  existence  ? 
You  do,  while  othei's  are  aJive,  stirring  about,  securing 
health,  accumulating  wealth,  happy  and  merry  as  larks  ;  you 
lie  as  dead  as  so  many  logs,  intellectually  decaying,  morally 
rotting,  and  coi'poreally  consuming.  Arise  ye  I  shake  off 
sloth,  even  as  the  lion  shaketh  the  dew  from  his  mane ;  go 
out,  and  behold  the  beauties  of  mom  in  all  their  glory  and 
magnificence,  and  become  healthier,  wealthier,  wiser,  and 
handsomer  human  beings  than  you  are. 


Ex.  CCXVUL^G  EN  I UB. 

H.  OILS8. 

Genius,  to  enjoy  and  to  communicate  happy  and  exaltmg 
life,  must  have  union  with  the  moral  and  the  spiritual, — with 
the  ti*uth  which  they  inspire,  with  the  beauty  which  they 
Banctify.  These  belong  to  the  soul's  moral  and  progressive 
being.;  and  these,  good  and  fair  for  ever,  no  genius  can  ex- 
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haust,  and  no  genius  can  transcencl.  Genius,  therefore,  to 
ask  in  freedom,  and  in  a  right  direction,  must  be  of  &ith,  and 
love,  and  hope :  of  the  faith  which  can  reverence  and  can 
trust ;  of  the  love  which  can  receive  and  give ;  of  the  hope 
which  faith  and  love  sustain,  which  gleams  cheeringly  over 
the  path  of  humanity,  and  which,  by  large  sympathy,  has 
large  wisdom.  These  are  the  principles  which  connect  us 
with  the  universe  of  highest  thought  and  of  most  enduring 
beauty.  It  is  by  faith  that  poetry,  as  well  as  devotion,  soars 
above  this  dull  eaith ;  that  imagination  breaks  through  its 
clouds,  breathes  a  purer  air,  and  lives  in  a  softer  light.  It  is 
love  that  gives  the  poet  the  whole  heart  of  man  ;  and  it  is  by 
love  that  he  speaks  to  the  whole  heart  of  man  for  ever. 
Hope,  which  is  but  our  ideal  future,  Uves  even  in  our  most 
prosaic  experience,  and  is  a  needful  solace  to  our  daily  toils. 
We  can  then  but  ill  spare  it  from  our  poetic  dreams.  We 
can  but  ill  endure,  among  so  many  sad  realities,  to  rob  anti- 
cipation of  its  pleasant  visions. 

In  speaking  thus,  I  would  not  imply  that  life  can  be  always 
sunshine.  By  no  means.  Its  afflictions  are  many ;  they  are 
universal,  they  are  inevitable.  Because  they  are  so,  lite  can 
afford  to  lose  none  of  its  alleviations.  Much  that  belongs 
merely  to  the  present  it  must  of  necessity  lose.  Wretched 
it  is,  indeed,  if  it  must  likewise  resign  the  future.  Much  will 
be  carried  from  us,  as  our  years  decline,  which  years  that 
come  never  can  restore.  Hours  there  are,  brief,  happy  hours, 
in  experience,  which  may  not  be  forgotten,  but  are  no  more 
to  be  renewed.  They  can  be  but  once,  and  the  effort  to 
repeat  is  to  destroy  them.  They  go  to  the  past  as  a  dream ; 
they  are  no  more,  except  that  now  and  then  their  shadows 
mock  us  through  the  mist  of  days.  Pure  enjoyments  and 
bright  expectances  the  most  meager  souls  have  known  some 
time  in  their  existence ;  and  the  most  meager  souls,  in  feeling 
that  they  shall  never  know  them  again,  are  capable  of  deep 
regret.  They  are  as  a  melody  when  the  lute  is  broken ;  they 
are  as  a  tale  the  minstrel  tells — and  dies.  The  inanimate 
universe  itself  seems  to  undergo  the  changes  of  our  own  spir- 
its, and  to  sympathize  with  the  transitions  of  our  own  expe- 
rience. The  stars,  it  is  true,  rise  as  brightly  in  the  heavens, 
the  flowers  spring  as  lovely  from  the  earth,  the  woodlands 
bloom  as  freshly  as  before ;  but,  O,  the  glory  and  the  joy 
within,  the  fancy  and  the  hope  which  made  the  stars  more 
beautiful,  and  the  flowers  more  graceful,  and  the  woods  more 
elysian,  and  the  birds  more  musical,  will  not  last  with  passing 
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suns,  nor  come  back  again  with  returning  seasons  I  I  do  not 
decry  this  characteiistic  of  our  nature.  I  do  not  decry  the 
genius  which  has  affinity  with  it,  and  appeals  to  it.  A  high 
and  solemn  melancholy  is  the  sighing  of  our  immortality ;  it 
is  the  struggle  of  a  divine  aspiration  with  our  earthly  imper- 
fections. The  capacity  of  sorrow  belongs  to  our  grandeur ; 
and  the  loftiest  of  our  race  are  those  who  have  had  the  pro- 
foundest  grief,  because  they  have  had  the  profoundest  sym- 
pathies. There  is  a  sadness  which  is  an  attribute  of  our 
spiritual  humanity ;  and  it  is  only  when  this  spiritual  human- 
ity is  dormant  that  misery  approaches  the  limitation  of  sim- 
ple physical  suffering  or  physical  want.  To  be  happy  as 
moral  and  intellectual  beings,  we  must  feel  the  joy  which 
has  its  center  in  the  soul ;  from  that  center  springs  also 
the  anguish  which  testifies  our  exaltation.  This  very  sor- 
row of  ours  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  why  nothing 
should  dissociate  the  soul  irom  principles  which  are  not  de- 
pendent on  externals,  but  which,  when  suns  grow  dim,  will 
come  out  into  brighter  revelation ! 


Ex.  ccxix.— r jsr^  lyj)  ia  y. 

EDWASD  ZTERETT. 

Think  of  the  country  for  which  the  Indians  fought  I  Who 
can  blame  them  ?  As  Philip  looked  down  from  his  seat  on 
Mount  Hope,  that  glorious  eminence,  that 


-"  throne  of  royal  state,  whieh  far 


Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  or  of  Ind, 

Or  where  the  gorgeous  east,  with  richest  hand, 

Showers  on  her  kings  harharie  pearl  and  gold,** 

as  he  looked  down,  and  beheld  the  lovely  scene  which  spread 
beneath  at  a  summer  sun-set, — the  distant  hill-tops  blazing 
with  gold,  the  slanting  beams  streaming  across  the  waters, 
the  broad  plains,  the  island  groups,  the  majestic  forest, — 
could  he  be  blamed,  if  his  heait  burned  within  him,  as  he  be- 
held it  all  passing,  by  no  tardy  process,  from  beneath  his  con- 
trol, into  the  hands  of  the  stranger  ? 

As  the  river  chieftains, — the  lords  of  the  water-falls  and  the 
mountains, — ranged  this  lovely  valley,  can  it  be  wondered  at, 
if  they  beheld  with  bitterness  the  forest  disappeanng  beneath 
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the  settler's  axe;  the  fisliing-place  disturbed  by  his  saw-mills? 
Can  we  not  £incy  the  feeliup^  with  wliich  some  strong-minded 
savage, — ^the  chief  of  the  Pocomtuck  Indians, — ^who  should 
have  ascended  the  summit  of  the  Sugar-loaf  Mountain, — ^in 
company  with  a  friendly  settler, — contemplating  the  progress' 
already  made  by  the  white  man,  and  marking  the  gigantic 
fitridt^s  with  which  he  was  advancing  into  the  wilderness,— 
should  fold  his  arms,  and  say : — 

'*  White  man,  there  is  an  eternal  war  between  me  and  thee ! 
I  quit  not  the  land  of  my  fathers,  but  with  my  life.  In  those 
woods,  where  I  bent  my  youthful  bow,  I  will  still  hunt  the 
deer ;  over  yonder  waters  I  will  still  glide,  unrestrained,  in 
my  bark  canoe.  By  those  dashing  water-falls  I  will  still  lay 
up  my  winter's  store  of  food  ;  on  these  feitile  meadows  I  will 
still  plant  my  com. 

^'  Stranger !  the  land  is  mine.  I  understand  not  these  paper 
rights.  I  gave  not  my  consent,  when,  as  thou  sayest,  these 
broad  regions  were  purchased,  for  a  few  baubles,  of  my  fe- 
thers.  They  could  sell  what  was  theira ;  they  could  sell  no 
more.  How  could  my  father  sell  that  which  tne  Great  Spirit 
sent  me  into  the  world  to  live  upon  ?  They  knew  not  what 
they  did. 

"  The  stranger  came,  a  timid  suppliant, — ^few  and  feeble,  and 
asked  to  lie  down  on  the  red  man's  bear-skin,  and  warm  him- 
self at  the  red  man's  fire,  and  have  a  little  piece  of  land  to 
raise  corn  for  his  women  and  children ; — and  now  he  is  be- 
come strong,  and  mighty,  and  bold,  and  spreads  out  his 
parchment  over  the  whole,  and  says,  '  It  is  mine.' 

"  Stranger !  there  is  not  room  for  us  both.  The  Great  Spirit 
has  not  nuide  us  to  live  together.  There  is  poison  in  the 
white  man's  cup ;  the  white  man's  dog  barks  at  the  red  man's 
heels. 

"  If  I  should  leave  the  land  of  my  fathei-s,  whither  shall  I 
fly  ?  Shall  I  go  the  south,  and  dwell  among  the  graves  of 
the  Pequots  ?  Shall  I  wander  to  the  west  ? — the  fierce  Mo- 
hawk,— the  man-eater, — ^is  my  foe.  Shall  I  fly  to  the  east  ? — 
the  great  water  is  before  me.  No,  stranger ;  here  I  have 
lived,  and  here  will  I  die ;  and  if  here  thou  abidest,  there  is 
eternal  war  between  me  and  thee. 

"  Thou  hast  taught  me  thy  arts  of  destruction :  for  that 
alone  I  thank  thee.  And  now  take  heed  to  thy  steps :  the 
red  man  is  thy  foe.  When  thou  goest  forth  by  day,  my  bid  - 
let  shall  whistle  past  thee ;  when  thou  liest  doym  by  night, 
my  knife  is  at  thy  throat.     The  noon-day  sun  shall  not  dia 
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cover  thy  enemy  ;  and  the  darkness  of  midnight  shall  not  pro- 
tect thy  rest.  Thou  shall  plant  in  terror ;  and  I  will  reap  in 
blood  :  thou  shalt  sow  the  earth  with  corn ;  and  I  will  strew 
it  with  ashes :  thou  shalt  go  forth  with  the  sickle  ;  and  I  will 
follow  after  with  the  scalping-knife :  thou  shalt  build ;  and  I 
will  burn  : — ^till  the  white  man  or  the  Indian  peiisK  from  the 
land.'' 


Ex.  CGKX.—TffE  LIBERTY  OF  AMERICANS  IN  THEIR 

OWN  KEEPING, 

HILLARD. 

Lkt  no  one  accuse  me  of  seeing  wild  visions,  and  dream- 
ing impossible  dreams.  I  am  only  stating  what  may  be  done, 
not  what  will  be  done.  We  may  most  shamefully  betray  the 
trust  reposed  in  us, — we  may  most  miserably  defeat  the  fond 
hopes  entertained  of  us.  We  may  become  the  scorn  of  ty- 
rants and  the  jest  of  slaves.  From  our  fate,  oppression  may 
assume  a  bolder  front  of  insolence,  and  its  victims  sink  into  a 
darker  despair. 

In  that  event,  how  unspeakable  will  be  our  disgrace, — ^with 
what  weight  of  mountains  will  the  infamy  lie  upon  our  souls ! 
— ^The  gulf  of  our  ruin  will  be  as  deep  as  the  elevation  we  might 
have  attained  is  high. — ^How  wilt  thou  fall  from  heaven,  O 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  I  Our  beloved  country  with 
ashes  for  beauty,  the  golden  cord  of  our  union  broken,  its 
scattered  fragments  presenting  every  form  of  misrule,  from 
the  wildest  anarchy  to  the  most  ruthless  despotism,  our  "  soil 
drenched  with  fraternal  blood,"  the  life  of  man  stripped  of  its 
grace  and  dignity,  the  prizes  of  honor  gone,  and  virtue  di- 
vorced from  half  its  encouragements  and  supports : — ^these 
are  gloomy  pictures,  which  I  would  not  invite  your  imagina- 
tions to  dwell  upon,  but  only  to  glance  at,  for  the  sake  of  the 
warning  lessons  we  may  draw  from  them. 

Remember  that  we  can  have  none  of  those  consolations 
which  sustain  the  patriot,  who  mourns  over  the  misfortunes 
of  his  country.  Our  Rome  can  not  fall,  and  we  be  innocent. 
No  conqueror  will  chain  us  to  the  car  of  his  triumphs ; — ^no 
countless  swarms  of  Huns  and  Goths  will  bury  the  memorials 
and  trophies  of  civilized  life  beneath  a  living  tide  of  barba- 
rism.— Our  own  selfishness,  our  own  neglect,  our  own  pas- 
sions, and  our  oWn  vices,  wUl  furnish  the  elements  of  our 
destruction. 
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With  our  own  hands  we  shall  tear  down  the  stately  edifice 

of  our  glory. — We  shall  die  by  self-inflicted  wounds. Bat 

we  will  not  talk  of  tilings  like  these.  We  will  not  think  of 
failure,  dishonor,  and  despair.  On  this  day  we  will  not  ad- 
mit the  possibility  of  being  untrue  to  our  fathers  and  our- 
selves. We  will  elevate  our  minds  to  the  contemplation  of 
our  high  duties  and  the  great  trust  committed  to  us.  We 
will  resolve  to  lay  the  foundation  of  our  prosperity  on  that 
rock  of  private  virtue,  which  can  not  be  shaken,  until  the 
laws  of  the  moral  world  are  reversed.  From  our  own  breasts 
shall  flow  the  salient  springs  of  national  increase. — ^Then  our 
success,  our  happiness,  our  glory,  will  be  as  inevitable  as  the 
inferences  of  mathematics*  We  may  calmly  smile  at  all  the 
croakings  of  the  ravens,  whether  of  native  or  foreign  breed. 
The  whole  will  not  grow  weak  by  the  increase  of  its  parts. 
Our  growth  will  be  like  that  of  the  mountain  oak ;  which 
strikes  its  roots  more  deeply  into  the  soil,  and  clings  to  it, 
with  a  closer  gi'asp,  as  its  lofty  head  is  exalted,  and  its  broad 
arms  stretched  out. 

The  loud  burst  of  joy  and  gratitude,  which  is  on  this  day 
breaking  from  the  full  hearts  of  a  mighty  people,  will  never 
cease  to  be  heard.  No  chasm  of  suUen  silence  will  interrupt 
its  course ; — no  discordant  notes  of  sectional  madness,  will 
mar  the  general  harmony. — ^Year  after  year  will  increase  it, 
by  tributes  fropa  now  unpeopled  solitudes.  The  furthest  West 
shall  hear  it,  and  rejoice.  The  Oregon  shall  swell  with  tbo 
voice  of  its  waters : — ^the  Rocky  Mountains  shall  fling  back 
the  glad  sound  from  their  snowy  crests. 


Ex.  CCXKL-^THE  LAVNCHINQ   OF  THE  SHIP. 

LONGFELLOW 

All  is  finished !  and  at  length 

Has  come  the  bridal  day 

Of  beauty  and  of  strength. 

To-day  the  vessel  shall  be  launched ! 

With  fleecy  clouds  the  sky  is  blanched, 

And  o'er  the  bay, 

Slowly,  in  all  his  splendors  dight, 

The  great  sun  rises  to  behold  the  sight. 
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The  ocean  old, 

Centuries  old, 

Strong  as  youth,  and  as  uncontrolled, 

Paces  restless  to  and  fro, 

Up  and  down  the  sands  of  gold. 

His  beating  heai*t  is  not  at  rest ; 

And  far  and  wide 

With  ceaseless  flow 

His  beard  of  snow 

Heaves  with  the  heaving  of  his  breast. 

He  waits  impatient  for  his  bride. 

There  she  stands. 

With  her  foot  upon  the  sands. 

Decked  with  flags  and  streamers  gay. 

In  honor  of  her  marriage  day. 

Her  snow-white  signals  fluttering,  blending, 

Round  her  like  a  vail  descending. 

Ready  to  be 

The  bride  of  the  gray,  old  sea. 

Then  the  Master, 

With  a  gesture  of  command. 

Waved  his  hand ; 

And  at  the  word. 

Loud  and  sudden  there  was  heard, 

All  around  them  and  below. 

The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow, 

Knocking  away  the  shores  and  spui*s. 

And  see !  she  stirs ! 

She  starts, — she  moves, — she  seems  to  feel 

The  thrill  of  life  along  her  keel. 

And,  spuming  with  her  foot  the  ground. 

With  one  exulting,  joyous  bound. 

She  leaps  into  the  ocean's  aims ! 

And  lo !  from  the  assembled  crowd 
There  rose  a  shout,  prolonged  and  loud. 
That  to  the  ocean  seemed  to  say, 
"  Take  her,  O  bridegroom,  old  and  gray ; 
Take  her  to  thy  protecting  arms. 
With  all  her  youth  and  all  her  charms." 
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Hoir  bcautiftil  she  is !  how  &ir 

She  lies  within  ihos^  arms,  that  press 

Her  form  with  manj  a  soft  caress 

Of  tenderness  and  watchful  care! 

Sail  forth  into  the  sea,  O  ship! 

Throagh  wind  and  wave,  right  onward  steer  I 

The  moistened  eye,  the  tremhling  lip, 

Are  not  the  signs  of  donbt  or  fear. 

Sail  forth  into  the  sea  of  lifo, 
O  gentle,  loving,  trusting  wife, 
And  safe  from  all  adversity, 
Upon  the  bosom  of  that  sea 
Thy  comings  and  thy  goings  be ! 
^  For  gentleness,  and  love,  and  trust, 
Prevsul  o'er  angry  wave  and  gust ; 
And  in  the  wreck  of  noble  lives, 
Something  inunortol  still  survives ! 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State ! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great ! 
Humanity,  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  yeai^s, 
Ts  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate ! 
We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel. 
What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel. 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope. 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge,  and  what  a  heat. 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope. 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock ; 

'Tis  of  the  wave,  and  not  the  rock; 

'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale. 

Spite  of  rock  and  tempest  roar. 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea : 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 

Our  heaits,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tearsi, 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 

Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee. 
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Ex.  COXXlL—WASffmOTOIf'S  PREPARATORY  TRAmiNG 

FOR  PUBLIC  STATION, 

G.   W.   UPHAM. 

Among  the  mountain  passes  of  the  Bhie  Ridge  and  the 
AUeghanies,  a  youth  is  seen  employed  in  the  manly  and  in- 
vigorating occupations  of  a  surveyor,  and  awakening  the  ad- 
miration of  the  hardy  backwoodsmen  and  savage  chieftains, 
by  the  strength  and  endurance  of  his  ii*ame,  and  the  resolu- 
tion and  energy  of  his  character.  In  his  stature  and  conform- 
ation he  is  a  noble  specimen  of  a  man.  In  the  various  exer- 
cises of  muscular  power^  on  foot,  and  in  the  saddle,  he  excels 
all  corapetitoi'S.  His  admirable  physical  traits  are  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  properties  of  his  mind  and  heart ;  and 
over  all,  crowning  all,  is  a  beautiful,  and,  in  one  so  young,  a 
strange  dignity  of  manners  and  of  mien,  a  calm  seriousness,  a 
sublime  self-control,  which  at  once  compels  the  veneration, 
attracts  the  confidence,  and  secures  the  favor  of  all  who  be- 
hold him.  That  youth  is  the  leader  whom  Heaven  is  pre- 
paring to  conduct  America  through  her  approaching  trial. 

As  we  see  him  voluntarily  relinquishing  the  enjoyments, 
and  luxuries,  and  ease,  of  the  opulent  refinement  in  which 
he  was  bom  and  bred,  and  choosing  the  perils  and  hardships 
of  the  wilderness ;  as  we  follow  him,  fording  swollen  streams, 
climbing  rugged  mountains,  breasting  the  forest  storms, 
wading  through  snow-drifts,  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  living 
upon  the  coarse  food  of  hunters  and  of  Indians,  we  trace, 
with  devout  admiration,  the  Divinely-appointed  education 
he  was  receiving,  to  enable  him  to  meet  and  endure  the 
fatigues,  exposures,  and  privations  of  the  war  of  Independ- 
ence. 

Soon  he  is  called  to  a  more  public  sphere  of  action,  on  the 
same  theater;  and  we  again  follow  him,  in  his  romantic 
adventures,  as  he  traversed  the  far-off  western  wilderness,  a 
special  messenger  to  the  French  commander  on  the  Ohio, 
and  afterwards  when  he  led  forth  the  troops  of  Virginia  in 
the  same  direction,  or  accompanied  the  ill-starred  Braddock 
to  the  blood-stained  banks  of  the  Monongahela.  Every 
where  we  see  the  hand  of  God  conducting  him  into  danger, 
that  he  might  extract  from  it  the  wisdom  of  an  experience 
not  otherwise  to  be  attained,  and  develop  those  heroic 
qualities  by  which  alone  danger  and  difficulty  can  be  sur- 
mounted, but  all  the  while  covering  him,  as  with  a  shield. 

When  we  think  of  him,  at  midnight  and  in  mid-winter, 
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thrown  from  a  frail  raft  into  the  deep  and  angry  waters  of  a 
wide  and  rushing  westera  river,  thus  separated  from  his  only- 
companion  through  the  wilderness,  with  no  human  aid  for 
miles  and  leagues  around  him,  buiFeting  its  rapid  current, 
and  struggling  through  driving  cakes  of  ice, — when  we 
behold  the  stealthy  savage,  whose  aim,  against  all  other 
marks,  is  unerring,  pointing  his  rifle  deliberately  at  him,  and 
firing,  over  and  over  again, — when  we  see  him  riding 
through  showers  of  bullets  on  Braddock's  fetal  field,  and 
reflect  that  never,  during  his  whole  life,  was  he  wounded,  or 
even  touched,  by  a  hostile  force,  do  we  not  feel  thaji  he  was 
guarded  by  an  Unseen  Hand  ?  Yes,  that  sacred  person  was 
guarded  by  an  unseen  hand^  warding  off  every  danger.  No 
peril  by  flood  or  by  field  was  pennitted  to  extinguish  a  life 
consecrated  to  the  hopes  of  hmnanity,  and  to  the  pui-poses  of 
Heaven. 

For  more  than  sixteen  years  he  rested  from  his  warfere, 
amid  the  shades  of  Mount  Vernon,  ripening  his  mind  by 
reading  and  reflection,  increasing  his  knowledge  of  practical 
affairs,  entering  into  the  whole  experience  of  a  citizen,  at 
home,  on  his  tai*m,  and  as  a  delegate  to  the  Colonial  Assem- 
bly ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  war  broke  out,  and  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  Continental  Congress  invested  him,  as  the 
exigency  required,  with  almost  unbounded  authority,  as 
their  commander-in-chief,  he  blended,  although,  still  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,  in  the  mature  bloom  of  his  manhood,  the 
attributes  of  a  sage  with  those  of  a  hero.  A  more  perfectly 
fitted  and  furnished  character  has  never  appeared  on  the 
theater  of  human  action,  than  when,  reining  up  his  war-horse, 
beneath  the  majestic  and  venerable  elm,  still  standing  at  the 
entrance  of  the  old  Wateitown  road  upon  Cambridge  Com- 
mon, George  Washington  unsheathed  his  sword,  and 
assumed  the  command  of  the  gathering  armies  of  American 
liberty. 


Ex.  CCXXIIL— -F  ULOGT  ON    WEB 8 TER, 

CHOATX. 

But  it  is  time  that  the  eulogy  was  spoken.  My  heart  goes 
back  into  the  coffin  there  with  him,  and  I  would  pause.  I 
went,  it  is  a  day  or  two  since,  alone,  to  see  again  the  homt; 
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which  he  so  dearly  loved,  the  chamber  where  he  died,  the 
grave  in  which  they  laid  him,  ail  habited  as  whea 

"  His  look  drew  audience  still  as  night, 
Or  summer's  noontide  air," 

till  the  heavens  be  no  more. 

Throughout  that  spacious  and  calm  scene,  all  things  to  the 
eye  showed  at  lirst  unchanged.  The  books  in  the  library, 
the  portraits,  the  table  at  which  he  wrote,  the  scientific  cul- 
ture of  the  land,  the  course  of  agricultural  occupation,  the 
coming  in  of  harvests,  fruit  of  the  seed  his  own  hand  had 
scattered,  the  animals  and  implements  of  husbandry,  the  trees 
planted  by  him  in  lines,  in  copses,  in  orchai*ds,  by  thousands, 
the  seat  under  the  noble  elm  on  which  he  used  to  sit  to  feel 
the  south-west  wind  at  evening,  or  hear  the  breathings  of  the 
sea,  or  the  not  less  audible  music  of  the  starry  heavens,  all 
seemed  at  first  unchanged. 

The  sun  of  a  bright  day,  from  which,  however,  something 
of  the  fervors  of  midsummer  were  wantmg,  fell  temperately 
on  them  all,  filled  the  air  on  all  sides  with  the  utterances  of 
life,  and  gleamed  on  the  long  line  of  ocean.  Some  of  those 
w^hom  on  earth  he  loved  best,  were  still  there.  The  great 
mind  still  seemed  to  preside ;  the  great  presence  to  be  with 
you.  You  might  expect  to  hear  again  the  rich  and  playful 
tones  of  the  voice  of  the  old  hospitality.  Yet  a  moment 
more,  and  all  the  scene  took  on  the  aspect  of  one  great  mon- 
ument, inscribed  with  his  name,  and  sacred  to  his  memory. 

And  such  it  shall  be,  in  all  the  future  of  America !  The 
sensation  of  desolateness,  and  loneliness,  and  darkness  with 
which  you  see  it  now,  will  pass  away;  the  sharp  grief  of  love 
and  friendship  will  become  soothed ;  men  will  repair  thither, 
as  they  are  wont  to  commemorate  the  great  days  of  history; 
the  same  glance  shall  take  in,  and  the  same  emotions  shall 
greet  and  bless  the  harbor  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  tomb  of 
Webster. 


Ex.  CCXXrV.— j&D  UOA  TION, 

PHILLIPS. 

No  doubt  you  have  all  personally  considered — ^no  doubt 
you  have  all  personally  experienced,  that  of  all  the  blessings 
which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  allow  us  to  cultivate, 
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there  is  not.  one  wLich  breathes  a  pnrer  fragrance,  or  bears  a 
hcavenlier  aspect,  than  education.  It  is  a  companion  which 
no  misfortunes  can  depress,  no  clime  destroy,  no  enemy  alien* 
ate,  no  despotism  enslave :  at  home  a  fiiend,  abroad  an  in- 
trodaction,  in  solitude  a  solace,  in  society  an  ornament:  it 
chastens  vice,  it  guides  virtue,  it  gives  at  once  a  grace  and 
government  to  genius. 

Without  it,  what  is  man?  A  splendid  slave!  a  reasoning 
savage,  vacillating  between  the  dignity  of  an  intelligence 
derived  from  God,  and  the  degradation  of  passions  partici- 
pated with  brutes ;  and  in  the  accident  of  their  alternate 
ascendency  shuddering  at  tlie  terrors  of  an  hereafter,  or  em- 
bracing the  horrid  hope  of  annihilation.  What  is  this  won- 
drous world  of  his  residence? 

"A  mighty  maxe^  and  all  without  a  plan;" 

a  dark  and  desolate  and  dreary  cavern,  without  wealth,  oi 
ornament,  or  order.  But  light  up  within  it  the  torch  of 
knowledge,  and  how  wondrous  the  transition !  The  seasons 
change,  the  atmosphere  breathes,  the  landscape  lives,  earth 
unfolds  its  fruits,  ocean  rolls  in  its  magnificence,  the  heavens 
display  their  constellated  canopy,  and  the  grand  animated 
spectacle  of  nature  rises  revealed  before  him,  its  varieties 
regulated,  and  its  mysteries  resolved ! 

The  phenomena  which  be^vilde^,  the  prejudices  which  de- 
base, the  superstitions  which  enslave,  vanish  before  education. 
Like  the  holy  symbol  which  blazed  upon  the  cloud  before  the 
hesitating  Constantine,  if  man  follow  but  its  precepts,  purely, 
it  will  not  only  lead  him  to  the  victories  of  this  world,  but 
open  the  very  portals  of  Omnipotence  for  his  admission. 
Cfast  your  eye  over  the  monumental  map  of  ancient  grandeur, 
once  studded  with  the  stara  of  empire  and  the  splendors  of 
philosophy. 

-  What  erected  the  little  state  of  Athens  into  a  powerful 
commonwealth,  placing  in  her  hand  the  scepter  of  legislation, 
and  wreathing  round  her  brow  the  imperishable  chaplet  of 
literary  fame  ?  what  extended  Rome,  the  haunt  of  banditti, 
into  universal  empire  ?  what  animated  Sparta  with  that  high, 
unbending,  adamantine  courage,  which  conquered  nature  her- 
self, and  has  fixed  her  in  the  sight  of  future  ages,  a  model  of 
public  virtue,  and  a  proverb  of  national  independence  ?  What 
but  those  wise  public  institutions  which  strengthened  their 
minds  with  early  application,  informed  their  infancy  with  tho 
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principles  of  action,  and  sent  them  into  the  world,  too  vigilant 
to  be  deceived  bj  its  calms,  and  too  vigorous  to  be  shaken  by 


it«  whirlwinds  ? 


Ex.  COXXV.— -4  POETS  MISERIES. 

ANOll 

^'  Ah,  here  it  is !  I  'm  &moas  now ; 

An  author  aud  a  poet: 
It  really  is  in  print. — ^Ye  gods  I 

How  proud  I  '11  be  to  show  it. 
And  gentle  Anna !  what  a  thrill 

Will  animate  her  breast, 
To  read  these  ardent  lines,  and  know 

To  whom  tjiey  are  addressed. 

*'  Why,  bless  my  soul !  here 's  something  wrong. 

What  can  the  paper  mean, 
By  talking  of  the  '  graceful  brooks,' 

That '  gander  o'er  the  green  ?' 
And  here 's  a  ^  instead  of  r. 

Which  makes  it  *  Appling  rill ;' 
We  '11  seek  the  '  ihad^  instead  of  *  shade,' 

And  '  hell '  instead  of '  hiU." 

"  *  Thy  looks  so  '—what  ? ^I  recollect ; 

'T  was  '  sweet,'  and  then  't  was  '  kind ;' 
And  now,  to  think  I — the  stupid  fool — 

For  '  bland '  has  printed  '  bUnd.' 
Was  ever  such  provoking  work  ? 

('T  is  curious,  by  the  by, 
That  any  thing  is  rendered  blind 

By  giving  it  an  i .) 

"'Thou  hast  no  tears,'  the  ^'s  left  out, 

'  Thou  hast  no  ears^  instead ; 
'  I  hope  that  thou  art  dear,'  is  put, 

'  I  hope  that  thou  art  dead? 
Who  ever  saw  in  such  a  space 

So  many  blunders  crammed  ? 
'Those  gentle  eyes  bedimmed,' 

'Those  gentle  eyes  bedammed? 
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"  The  color  of  the  *  rose '  is  *  nose;^ 

*  AftectioQ '  is  '  aflEKction.' 
(I  wonder  if  the  likeness  holds 

III  fsLCt  as  well  as  fiction  ?) 
*Thou  art  a  friend.' — ^The  r  is  gone; 

Whoever  would  have  deemed 
That  such  a  trifling  thing  could  change 

A  friend  into  9k  fiend  f 

"  *  Thou  art  the  same,'  is  rendered  lavnt  f 

It  really  is  too  bad ! 
And  here,  because  an  i  is  out, 

My  lovely  '  maid '  is  mad. 
They  drove  her  blind  by  poking  in 

An  i — ^a  process  new — 
And  now  they  've  gouged  it  out  again. 

And  made  ner  crazy  too. 

"  I  '11  read  no  more. — ^What  shall  I  do  ? 

I  '11  never  dare  to  send  it, — 
The  paper 's  scattered  far  and  wide, 

'Tis  now  too  late  to  mend  it. 
Oh,  fame !  thou  cheat  of  human  life. 

Why  did  I  ever  write  ? 
I  wish  my  poem  had  been  burnt, 

Before  it  saw  the  light." 

"  Let 's  stop  and  recapitulate : — 

I  've  *  dammed '  her  eyes,  that 's  plain ; 
I  've  told  her  she 's  a  lunatic. 

And  '  blind,'  and  '  dead,'  and  '  lame.' 
Was  evei:  such  a  horrid  hash. 

In  poetry  or  prose  ? 
I  've  said  she  was  a  *  fiend,' 

And  praised  the  color  of  her  ^nos^* 

"  I  wish  I  had  that  printer  here, 

About  a  half  a  minute, 
I  'd  hang  him  to  his  heart's  content. 

And  with  an  h  begin  it. 
I  'd  jam  his  body,  eyes  and  bones, 

And  spell  it  with  a  cL, 
And  send  him  to  that  hiU  of  his 

That  he  spells  with  an  e.' 


?> 
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Ex.  COXXVL— 7!H:^  DISHONEST  POLITICIAN. 

H.  W.  BEXCHEB. 

Ip  there  be  a  man  on  earth  whose  character  should  bo 
framed  of  the  most  sterling  honesty,  and  whose  conduct 
should  conform  to  the  most  scrupulous  morality,  it  is  the  man 
who  administei's  public  affairs.  The  most  romantic  notions 
'  of  integi'ity  are  here  not  extravagant.  As,  under  our  insti- 
tutions, public  men  will  be,  upon  the  whole,  fair  exponents 
of  the  character  of  their  constituents,  the  plainest  way  to 
secure  honest  public  men  is  to  inspire  those  who  make  them 
with  a  right  underatanding  of  what  political  character  ought 
to  be. 

The  lowest  of  politicians  is  that  man  who  seeks  to  gratity 
an  invariable  selfishness  by  pretending  to  seek  the  public 
good.  For  a  profitable  popularity,  he  accommodates  himself 
to  all  opinions,  to  all  dispositions,  to  every  side,  and  to  each 
prejudice.  He  is  a  mirror,  with  no  face  of  its  OAvn,  but  a 
smooth  surface  from  which  each  man  of  ten  thousand  may 
see  himself  reflected.  He  glides  from  man  to  man,  coincid- 
ing with  their  views,  pretending  their  feelings,  simulating 
their  tastes ;  with  this  one,  he  hates  a  man ;  with  that  one, 
he  loves  the  same  man ;  he  favors  a  law,  and  he  dislikes  it ; 
he  approves,  and  opposes ;  he  is  on  both  sides,  at  once,  and 
seemingly  wishes  that  he  could  be  on  one  side  more  than 
both  sides. 

He  has  associated  his  ambition,  his  interests,  and  his  affec- 
tions, with  a  party.  He  prefers,  doubtless,  that  his  side 
should  be  victorious  by  the  best  means,  and  under  the  cham- 
pionship of  good  men  ;  but  rather  than  lose  the  victory,  he 
'will  consent  to  any  means,  and  follow  any  man.  Thus,  with 
a  general  desire  to  be  upright,  the  exigency  of  his  party  con- 
stantly pushes  him  to  dishonorable  deeds.  He  gradually 
adopts  two  characters^  a  personal  and  a  political  character. 
All  the  requisitions  of  his  conscience  he  obeys  in  his  private 
character ;  all  the  requisitions  of  his  party  he  obeys  in  his 
political  conduct.  In  one  character  he  is  a  man  of  piincii^le ; 
in  the  other,  a  man  of  mere  expedients.  As  a  man,  he  means 
to  be  veracious,  honest,  moral ;  as  a  politician,  he  is  deceit- 
ful, cunning,  unscrupulous, — any  thing  for  party.  As  a  man, 
he  abhors  the  slimy  demagogue  ;  as  a  politician,  he  employs 
him  as  a  scavenger.  As  a  man,  he  shrinks  from  the  flagi- 
tiousness  of  slander;  as  a  politician,  he  permits  it,  smiles 
upon  it  in  others,  rejoices  in  the  success  gained  by  it.     As  a 
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man,  he  respects  no  one  who  is  rotten  in  heart ;  as  a  poli- 
tician, no  man  through  whom  victory  may  be  gained  can  be 
too  bad. 

For  his  religion  he  will  give  up  all  his  secular  interests ; 
but  for  his  politics  he  gives  up  even  his  religion.  He  adores 
virtue,  and  rewards  vice.  Whilst  bolstering  up  unrighteous 
measures,  and  more  unrighteous  men,  he  prays  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion,  and  justice,  and  honor!  I  would  to 
God  that  his  prayer  might  be  answered  upon  his  own  polit- 
ical head  ;  for  never  was  there  a  place  where  such  blessings 
were  more  needed !  What  a  heart  has  that  man,  who  can 
stand  in  the  very  middle  of  the  Bible,  with  its  transcendant 
truths  raising  their  glowing  fronts  on  every  side  of  him,  and 
feel  no  inspiration  but  that  of  immorality  and  meanness !  Do 
not  tell  me  of  any  excuses  I  It  is  a  shame  to  attempt  an 
excuse !  If  there  were  no  religion  ;  if  that  vast  sphere,  out 
of  which  glow  all  the  sapereminent  truths  of  the  Bible  was 
a  mere  emptiness  and  void ;  yet,  methinks,  the  very  idea  of 
Fatherland,  the  exceeding  preciousness  of  the  laws  and  lib- 
erties of  a  great  people,  would  enkindle  such  a  high  and  noble 
enthusiasm,  that  all  baser  feelings  would  be  consumed !  But 
if  the  love  of  country,  a  sense  of  character,  a  manly  regard 
for  integrity,  the  example  of  our  most  illustrious  men,  the 
warnings  of  religion  and  all  its  solicitations,  and  the  prospect 
of  the  future,  can  not  inspire  a  man  to  any  thing  higher  than 
a  sneaking,  truckling,  dodging  scramble  for  fraudulent  fame 
and  dishonest  bread,  it  is  because  such  a  creature  has  never 
felt  one  sensation  of  manly  virtue  ; — ^it  is  because  his  heart  Is 
a  howling  wilderness,  inhospitable  to  innocence. 


EX.CCXXVIL— ^    DBOP    OF  GIN. 

Gin  !  Gin  !  a  drop  of  Gin  ! 

What  magnified  monsters  circle  therein ! 

Ragged,  and  stained  with  filth  and  mud. 

Some  plague-spotted,  and  some  with  blood ! 

Shapes  of  misery,  shame,  and  sin ! 

Figures  that  make  us  loathe  and  tremble, 

Creatures  scarce  human,  that  more  resemble 

Broods  of  diabolical  kin, 

Ghoul  and  vampyre,  demon  and  Gin  I 


▲Noir. 
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Gin !  Gin !  a  drop  of  Gia  ! 

The  dram  of  Satan !  the  liquor  of  Siu ! — 

Distilled  from  the  fell 

Alembics  of  hell, 
'  By  GuUt,  and  Death,  his  own  brother  and  twm  f 

That  man  might  Ml 

Still  lower  than  all 
The  meanest  creatures  with  scale  and  fin. 
But,  hold ; — we  are  neither  Barebones  nor  Prynne, 

Who  lashed  with  such  rage 

The  sins  of  the  age ; 
Then,  faistead  of^making  too  much  of  a  din, 

Let  Anger  be  mute, 

And  sweet  Mercy  dilute, 
With  a  drop  of  Pity,  the  drop  af  Gin ! 

Gin  I  Gin !  a  drop  of  Gin ! 

When  darkly  Adversity's  days  set  in. 

And  the  Mends  and  peers 

Of  earlier  years 
Prove  warm  without,  but  cold  within. 

And  can  not  retrace 

A  ^miliar  face 

• 

TTiat  's  steeped  in  poyerty  up  to  the  chin ; — 
But  snub,  neglect,  cold  shoulder,  and  cut 
The  ragged  pauper,  misfortune's  butt, — 
BLardly  acknowledged  by  kith  and  kin. 

Because,  poor  rat ! 

He  has  no  cravat, 
A  seedy  coat,  and  a  hole  in  that ! — 
No  sole  to  his  shoe,  and  no  brim  to  his  hat ; 
Nor  a  chsuige  of  linen, — except  his  skin ; 

No  gloves, — ^no  vest. 

Either  second  or  best ; 
And,  what  is  worse  than  all  the  rest. 
No  light  heart,  though  his  trousers  are  thin, — 

While  time  elopes 

With  all  golden  hopes, 
And  even  with  those  of  pewter  and  tin, — 

The  brightest  dreams. 

And  the  best  of  schemes, 
All  knocked  down,  like  a  wicket  by  Mynn.— 

Each  castle  in  air 

Seii&ed  by  giant  Despair, 

19 
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No  prospect  in  life  worth  a  minikin  pin, — 

No  credit, — ^no  cash, 

No  cold  mutton  to  hash. 

No  bread, — not  even  potatoes  to  mash ; 
No  coal  in  the  cellar,  no  wine  in  the  binn, — 

Smashed,  broken  to  bits, 

With  judgments  and  writs ; 
Bonds,  bills,  and  cognovits  distracting  the  wits 
In  the  webs  that  the  spiders  of  Chancery  spin. 

Till  weary  of  life,  its  worry  and  strife ; 

Black  visions  are  rife  of  a  razor,  a  knife ; 
Of  poison, — a  rope, — "  louping  over  a  linn.'* 

Gin  !  Gin  I  a  drop  of  Gin ! 

Oh !  then  its  tremendous  temptations  begin, 

^o  take,  alas ! 

To  the  fatal  glass  ;— 
And  happy  the  wretch  that  does  not  win 

To  change  the  black  hue 

Of  his  ruin  to  "  blue,"-* 
While  angels  sorrow,  and  demons  grin, — 

And  lose  the  rheumatic 

Chill  of  his  attic 
By  plmiging  into  the  palace  of  Gin  I 


Ex.  CCXXVIIL— (7TO7!4  Vl/8  VA8A  TO  THE  SWVDBX 


Are  ye  not  marked,  ye  men  of  Dalecarlia, 

Are  ye  not  marked  by  all  the  circling  world 

As  the  last  stake  ?     What  but  liberty, 

Through  the  famed  course  of  thiiteen  hundred  yeara. 

Aloof  hath  held  invasion  from  your  hills, 

And  sanctified  their  name  ?    And  will  ye,  will  ye 

Shrink  from  the  hopes  of  the  expecting  world. 

Bid  your  high  honors  stoop  to  foreign  insult. 

And  in  one  hour  give  up  to  infamy 

The  harvest  of  a  thousand  years  of  glory  ? 

Die  all  first  I 

Yes,  die  by  piecemeal ! 

Leave  not  a  limb  o'er  which  a  Dane  may  triumph  t 

Now  from  my  soul  I  joy,  I  joy,  my  friends. 
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To  see  ye  feared ;  to  see  that  even  yonr  foes 

Do  justice  to  your  valor  I — There  they  ai^o, 

The  powers  of  kingdoms,  dammed  in  yonder  host, 

Yet  keep  aloof,  yet  trembling  to  assail  ye. 

And  oh !  when  I  look  aroand,  and  see  you  here, 

Of  number  short,  but  prevalent  in  virtue. 

My  heart  swells  high,  and  bums  for  the  encounter. 

True  courage  but  from  opposition  grows ; 

And  what  are  fifty,  what  a  thousand  slaves, 

Matched  to  the  virtue  of  a  single  arm 

That  strikes  for  liberty?  that  strikes  to  save 

His  fields  from  fire,  his  in&nts  from  the  sword. 

And  his  large  honors  from  eternal  iniamy  ? 

What  doubt  we  then  ?     Shall  we,  shall  we  stand  here ! 

Let  us  on ! 

Firm  are  our  hearts,  and  nervous  are  our  arms. 

With  us  truth,  justice,  &me,  and  freedom  close. 

Each,  singly,  equal  to  a  host  of  foes. 


Ex.  CCXnX.'^TffB  80ffOZAR*8  MISSION, 

GEOBOE  PUTNAM. 

The  wants  of  our  time  and  country,  the  constitution  of  our 
modem  society,  our  whole  position, — ^personal  and  relative, — ^ 
forbid  a  life  of  mere  scholarship  or  literary  pursuits,  to  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  go  out  from  our  colleges.  How- 
ever it  may  have  been  in  other  times,  and  other  lands,  here 
and  now,  but  few  of  our  educated  men  are  privileged 

**  From  the  loop-holea  of  retreat 
To  look  upon  the  world,  to  hear  the  soimd 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  its  stir.*' 

Society  has  work  for  us,  and  we  must  forth  to  do  it.  Full 
early  and  hastily  we  must  gird  on  the  manly  gown,  eather  up 
the  loose  leaves  and  scanty  fragments  of  our  youthfiil  lore, 
and  go  out  among  men,  to  act  with  them  and  for  them.  It 
is  a  practical  age ;  and  our  wisdom,  such  as  it  is,  '^  must  strive 
and  cry,  and  utter  her  voice  in  the  streets,  standing  in  the 
places  of  the  paths,  crying  in  the  chief  place  of  concourse,  at 
the  entry  of  the  city,  and  the  coming  in  at  the  doors." 

This  state  of  things,  though  not  suited  to  the  tastes  and 
qualities  of  all,  is  not,  on  the  whole,  to  be  regretted  by  edu- 
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cated  men  as  snch.  It  is  not  in  literary  production  only,  or 
chiefly,  that  educated  mind  finds  fit  expression,  and  fulfills  its 
mission  in  honor  and  beneficence.  In  the  great  theater  of 
the  world's  affairs,  there  is  a  worthy  and  a  sufficient  sphere. 
Society  needs  the  well-trained,  enlarged,  and  cultivated  intel- 
lect of  the  scholar,  in  its  midst ;  needs  it,  and  welcomes  it, 
and  gives  it  a  place,  or,  by  its  own  capacity,  it  will  take  a 
place  of  honor,  mfluence,  and  power.  The  youthful  scholar 
has  no  occasion  to  deplore  the  ikte  that  is  soon  to  tear  him 
from  his  studies,  and  cast  him  into  the  swelling  tide  of  life  and 
action.  None  of  bis  disciplinary  and  enriching  culture  will 
be  lost,  or  useless,  even  there.  Every  hour  of  study,  every 
truth  he  has  reached,  and  the  toilsome  process  by  which  he 
reached  it;  the  heightened  grace  or  vigor  of  thought  or 
speech  he  has  acquired, — all  shall  tell  fully,  nobly,  if  he  will 
give  heed  to  the  conditions.  And  one  condition — the  prime 
one — ^is,  that  he  be  a  true  man,  and  recognize  the  obligation 
of  a  man,  and  go  forth  with  heart,  and  will,  and  every  gifi; 
and  acquirement  dedicated,  lovingly  and  resolutely,  to  the 
true  and  the  right.  These  are  the  terms :  and,  apairt  from 
these  there  is  no  success,  no  influence  to  be  had,  which  an 
ingenuous  mind  can  desire,  or  which  a  sound  and  far-seeing 
mind  would  dare  to  ask. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  an  easy  thing,  nay,  it  is  not  a  possible 
thing,  to  obtain  a  substantial  success,  and  an  abiding  influence, 
except  on  these  terms.  A  Petitions  popularity,  a  transient 
notoriety,  or,  in  the  case  of  shining  talents,  the  doom  of  a 
damning  fame^  may  ^  to  bad  men.  But  an  honored  name, 
enduring  influence,  a  sun  brightening  on  through  its  circuit, 
more  and  more,  even  to  its  serene  setting, — ^this  boon  of  a 
true  success  goes  never  to  intellectual  qualities  alone.  It 
gravitates  slowly,  but  surely,  to  weight  of  character,  to  intel- 
lectual ability  rooted  in  principle. 


Ex.  coxxx.— A'/G^irr. 

Still  niffbt ; — and  the  old  diurch  bell  hath  tolled. 

With  Its  swinging  peal,  the  passing  hour, — 
Dolorous  now,  as  it  tolled  of  old 

From  the  heart  of  its  quarried  tower ; 
And  it  seems  to  say, 
As  it  dies  away, — 
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The  brazen  clang  of  the  tremulous  bell, — 
**  Old— old,  weary  and  old ; — 
The  heart  grows  old ;  for  the  world  is  cold,»» — 

Solemnly  sighs  the  i^-spent  knell. 

The  dark  pines  mingle  in  pale  starlight, 

Like  the  phantom-forms  of  a  fearful  night ; 

Tossing  their  branches  to  and  fro, 

Like  the  nodding  plumes  of  a  funeral  show. 

The  sighing  night-winds  come  and  go. 
And  seem  to  say, 
In  a  mystic  way. 

As  they  whisper  together,  soft  and  low,— 
*' Way-worn  and  weary. 
The  heart  grows  cold ;  for  life  is  dreary," — 

Whisper  the  night-winds,  soft  and  low. 

Gray  willows  bend  above  the  stones, 

The  old  church  wraps  in  her  solemn  shade : 
Sepulchral  stones^  that  tell  of  moans, — 
Of  broken  hearts  and  dying  groans, — 
Where  perished  hopes  are  l^d. 
And  the  stony  lips  of  the  mai*ble  say. 
In  a  dismal  and  unloving  way, 
That  chills  my  bounding  heai-t  within  me, — 
"  Way-worn  and  weary, 
The  heart  grows  cold,  for  life  is  dreaiy : 
Come,  wanderer, — come  1 
Earth  hath  no  home 
Where  grief  and  tears  shall  not  o'ei-take  thee.'* 


Ei;  CCXXXL— rJJ-ff  PRBSEITT  AOB. 

The  Present  Age.  In  these  brief  words  what  a  world  of 
thought  is  comprehended  I  what  infinite  movements!  what 
joys  and  sorrows!  what  hope  and  despair!  what  faith  and 
doubt  1  what  silent  grief  and  loud  lament !  what  fierce  con- 
flicts and  subtle  schemes  of  policy !  what  private  and  public 
revolutions  I  In  the  period  through  which  many  of  us  have 
passed,  what  thrones  have  been  shaken !  what  hearts  have 
bled  I  what  millions  have  been  butchered  by  their  fellow* 
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creatures !  what  hopes  of  philanthropy  have  been  bCghted  I 
and  at  the  same  time  what  magnificent  enterprises  have  been 
achieved  I  what  new  provinces  won  to  science  and  ai-t !  what 
rights  and  liberties  secured  to  nations !  It  is  a  privilege  to 
have  lived  in  an  age  so  stirring,  so  pregnant,  so  eventful.  It 
is  an  age  never  to  be  forgotten.  Its  voice  of  warning  and 
encouragement  is  never  to  die.  Its  impression  on  history  is 
indelible.  Amidst  its  events,  the  American  revolution,  the 
first  distinct,  solemn  assertion  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  the 
French  revolution,  that  volcanic  force  which  shook  the  earth 
to  its  center,  are  never  to  pass  ^m  men^s  minds.  Over  this 
age  the  night  will,  indeed,  gather  more  and  more,  as  time 
rolls  away ;  but  in  that  night  two  forms  will  appear,  Wash- 
ington and  Kapoleon,  the  one  a  lurid  meteor,  the  other  a 
benign,  serene,  and  undecaying  star.  Another  American 
name  will  live  in  history,  your  Franklin ;  and  the  kite  which 
brought  lightning  from  heaven,  will  be  seen  sailing  in  the 
clouds  by  remote  posterity,  when  the  city  where  he  dwelt 
may  be  known  only  by  its  ruins.  There  is,  however,  some- 
thing greater  in  the  age  than  its  greatest  men ;  it  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  power  in  the  world,  the  appearance  of  the 
multitude  of  men  on  the  stage  where  as  yet  the  few  have 
acted  their  parts  alone.  This  influence  is  to  endure  to  the 
end  of  time.  What  more  of  the  present  is  to  survive  ?  Per- 
haps much,  of  which  we  now  take  no  note.  The  glory  of  an 
age  is  often  hidden  from  itself!  Perhaps  some  word  has 
Xyeen  spoken  in  our  day  which  we  have  not  deigned  to  hear, 
but  which  is  to  grow  clearer  and  louder  through  all  ages. 
Perhaps  some  silent  thinker  among  us  is  at  work  in  his  closet 
whose  name  is  to  fill  the  eaith.  Perhaps  there  sleeps  in  his 
cradle  some  reformer  who  is  to  move  the  church,  and  the 
world,  who  is  to  open  a  new  era  in  history,  who  is  to  fire  the 
human  soul  with  new  hope  and  new  daring.  What  else  is  to 
survive  the  age  ?  That  which  the  age  has  little  thought  o^ 
but  which  is  living  in  us  all ;  I  mean  the  soul,  the  inunortal 
spirit— of  this  all  ages  are  the  unfoldings,  and  it  is  greater 
than  alL  We  must  not  feel,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  vast 
movements  in  our  own  and  former  times,  as  if  we  ourselves 
were  nothing.  I  repeat  it,  we  are  greater  than  all.  We  are 
to  survive  our  age,  to  comprehend  it,  and  to  pronounce  its 
sentence. 
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Ex.  OCXXXLL—THJE    WRECK. 

1CR8.   HXMAITB. 

All  night  the  booming  minute  gun 

Had  pealed  along  the  deep, 
And  mournfully  the  rising  sun 

Looked  o'er  the  tide-worn  steep. 
A  bark  from  India's  coral  strand. 

Before  the  raging  blast, 
E^d  vailed  her  topsails  to  the  sand, 

And  bowed  her  noble  mast. 

The  queenly  ship !  brave  hearts  had  striven, 

And  true  ones  died  with  her ; 
We  saw  her  mighty  cable  riven,  ^ 

Like  floating  gossamer. 
We  saw  her  proud  flag  struck  that  mom, 

A  star  once  o'er  the  seas, 
Her  anchor  gone,  her  deck  uptom, 

And  sadder  things  than  these. 

We  saw  her  treasures  cast  away ; 

The  rocks  with  pearls  were  sown, 
And,  strangely  sad,  the  ruby's  ray 

Flashed  out  o'er  fretted  stone. 
And  gold  was  strown  the  wet  sands  o'er. 

Like  ashes  by  a  breeze. 
And  gorgeous  robes :  but  oh !  that  shore 

Had  sadder  things  than  these. 

We  saw  the  strong  man  still  and  low, 

A  crushed  reed  thrown  aside ; 
Yet,  by  that  ri^d  lip  and  brow, 

Not  without  strife  he  died. 
And  near  him,  on  the  sea-weed  lay — 

Till  then  we  had  not  wept, 
But  well  our  gushing  hearts  might  say 

That  there  a  mother  slept. 

For  her  palo  arms  a  babe  had  pressed. 

With  such  a  ^^Teathing  grasp. 
Billows  had  dashed  o'er  that  fond  breast. 

Yet  not  undone  the  clasp. 
Her  very  tresses  had  been  flung. 

To  wrap  the  fair  child's  form. 
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Where  still  their  wet,  long  streamers  dang. 
All  tangled  by  the  storm. 

And  beantifbl,  *mid  that  wild  scene. 

Gleamed  up  the  boy's  dead  face, 
Like  slumbers,  trustingly  serene. 

In  melancholy  grace. 
Deep  in  her  bosom  lay  his  head, 

With  half  shut  violet  eye: 
He  had  known  little  of  her  dread,— 

Naught  of  her  agony. 

Oh,  human  love !  whose  yearning  heart. 

Through  all  things  vainly  true. 
So  stamps  upon  thy  mortal  part 

Its  passionate  adieu, — 
Surely  thou  hast  another  lot; 

There  is  some  home  for  thee, 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  remembering  not 

The  moaning  of  the  sea ! 


ISx.  CCXXXnL'-FJREJSDOM   AND    PATRj^TlSM, 

DKWXr. 

God  has  stamped  upon  our  very  humanity  this  impress  of 
freedom.  It  is  the  unchartered  prerogative  of  himian  nature. 
A  soul  ceases  to  be  a  soul,  in  proportion  as  it  ceases  to  be 
free.  Strip  it  of  this,  and  you  strip  it  of  one  or  its  essential 
and  characteristic  attributes.  It  is  this  that  draws  the  foot- 
steps of  the  wild  Indian  to  his  wide  and  boundless  desert- 
paths,  and  makes  him  prefer  them  to  the  gay  saloons  and  sofi ' 
carpets  of  sumptuous  palaces.  It  is  this  that  makes  it  so  di^ 
iicult  to  bring  him  within  the  pale  of  civilization.  Our  rov- 
ing tribes  are  perishing— a  sad  and  solemn  sacrifice  upon  the 
altar  of  their  wild  freedom.  They  come  among  us,  and  look 
with  childish  wonder  upon  the  perfection  of  our  arts,  and  the 
splendor  of  our  habitations :  they  submit  with  ennui  and  wea- 
rmess,  for  a  few  days,  to  our  burdensome  forms  and  restraints ; 
and  then  turn  their  &ces  to  their  forest  homes,  and  resolve 
to  push  those  homes  onward  till  they  sink  in  the  Pacifio 
waves,  rather  than  not  be  free. 
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It  is  thus  that  every  people  is  attached  to  its  country,  just 
in  proportion  as  it  is  free.  No  matter  if  that  country  be  in 
the  rocky  fastnesses  of  Switzerland,  amidst  the  snows  of  Tar- 
tary,  or  on  the  most  barren  and  lonely  island-shore ;  no  mat- 
ter if  that  country  be  so  poor  as  to  force  away  its  children  to 
other  and  richer  lands,  fi>r  employment  and  sustenance ;  yet 
when  the  songs  of  those  fi*ee  homes  chance  to  fell  upon  the 
exile's  ear,  no  soft  and  ravishing  airs  that  wait  upon  the  timid 
feastings  of  Asiatic  opulence  ever  thrilled  the  heart  with  such 
mingled  rapture  and  agony  as  those  simple  tones.  Sad  me- 
mentos might  they  be  of  poverty  and  want  and  toil ;  yet  it 
was  enough  that  they  were  mementos  of  happy  freedom. 

I  have  seen  my  countrymen,  and  I  have  been  with  them  a 
fellow  wanderer,  in  other  lands ;  and  little  did  I  see  or  feel  to 
warrant  the  apprehension,  sometimes  expressed,  that  foreign 
travel  would  weaken  our  patriotic  attachments.  One  sigh  tor 
home— home,  arose  from  all  hearts.  And  why,  from  palaces 
ind  courts — ^why,  from  galleries  of  the  arts,  where  the  mar- 
ble softens  into  life,  and  painting  sheds  an  almost  living  pres- 
3nce  of  beauty  around  it — ^why,  from  the  mountain's  awful 
brow,  and  the  lonely  valleys  and  lakes  touched  with  the  sun- 
set hues  of  old  romance— why,  from  those  venerable  and 
touching  ruins  to  which  our  very  heart  grows— why,  from  all 
these  scenes,  were  they  looking  beyond  the  swellings  of  the 
Atlantic  wave,  to  a  dearer  and  holier  spot  of  earth — ^their 
own,  own  country  ?  Doubtless,  it  was  in  part  because  it  ut 
their  country  I  But  it  was  also,  as  every  one's  experience 
will  testify,  because  they  knew  that  there  was  no  oppression, 
no  pitifril  exaction  of  petty  tyranny;  because  that  there,  they 
knew,  was  no  accredited  and  irredstible  religious  domina- 
tion ;  because  that  there^  they  knew,  they  should  not  meet 
the  odious  soldier  at  every  comer,  nor  swarms  of  imploring 
beggars,  the  victims  of  misrule ;  that  there,  no  curse  cause- 
less did  fall,  and  no  blight,  worse  than  plague  and  pestilence, 
did  descend  amidst  the  pure  dews  of  heaven ;  because,  in  fine, 
that  there,  they  knew,  was  liberty — ^upon  all  the  green  hills, 
and  amidst  all  the  peaceful  villages— Kberty,  the  wall  of  fire 
around  the  humblest  home;  the  crown  of  glory,  studded  with 
her  ever-blazing  stars  upon  the  proudest  numsion  1 

19* 
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Ex.  CCXXXW.^SCSy:E  FROM  ION, 

TALFOVBD. 

Ion,  Timocles,  Agenor,  Medon. 

[loH  Dubly  reBolves  to  meet  Ad&astub,  DotwithstandiDg  the  king's  decree 

forbidding  entrance  to  his  person.] 

JSnter  Ion  to  Tihocles  and  Agenor. 

Ion,  I  seek  thee,  good  Timocles,  to  implore 
Again  thy  pardon.    I  am  young  in  trust. 
And  fear,  lest,  in  the  earnestness  of  love, 
I  stayed  thy  course  too  rudely.    Thou  hast  borne 
My  childish  folly  often,-^lo  not  frown 
If  I  have  ventured  with  unmannered  zeal 
To  guard  the  ripe  experience  of  years 
From  one  rash  moment's  danger. 

2^m.  Leave  thy  care. 
If  I  am  weary  of  the  flutterer  life. 
Is  mortal  bidding  thus  to  cage  it  in  ? 

Ion.  And  art  thou  tired  of  being?    ^as  the  grave 
No  terrors  for  thee  ?    Hast  thou  sundered  quite 
Those  thousand  meshes  which  old  custom  weaves 
To  bind  us  earthward,  and  gay  fancy  films 
With  airy  luster  various  ?    Hast  subdued 
Those  cleavings  of  the  spirit  to  its  prison, 
Those  nice  regards,  dear  habits,  pensive  memories, 
That  change  the  valor  of  the  thoughtful  breast 
To  brave  dissimulation  of  its  fears? 
Is  hope  quenched  in  thy  bosom  ?    Thou  art  free, 
And  in  the  simple  dignity  of  man 
Standest  apart  untempted ; — do  not  lose 
The  great  occasion  thou  hast  plucked  from  misery, 
Nor  play  the  spendthrift  with  a  great  despair, 
But  use  it  nobly  I 

Tim,  What,  to  strike  ?  to  slay  ? 

Ion,  No ! — ^not  unless  the  au(Uble  voice  of  Heaven 
Call  thee  to  that  dire  office ;  but  to  shed 
On  ears  abused  by  falsehood,  truths  of  power 
In  words  immortal, — not  such  words  as  flash 
From  the  fierce  demagogue's  unthinking  rage 
To  maddi.n  for  a  moment  and  expire. — 
Nor  such  as  the  rapt  orator  imbues 
With  warmth  of  facile  sympathy,  and  molds 
To  mirrors  radiant  with  fair  images. 
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To  grace  the  noble  fervor  of  an  honr  ;-^ 

But  words  which  bear  the  spirits  of  great  deedti 

Winged  for  the  future ;  which  the  dying  breath 

Of  freedom's  mait yr  shapes  as  it  exhales, 

And  to  the  most  enduring  forms  of  earth 

Commits — ^to  linger  in  the  craggy  shade 

Of  the  huge  valley,  'neath  the  eagle's  home. 

Or  in  the  sea-cave  where  the  tempest  sleeps, 

Till  some  heroic  leader  bid  them  wake 

To  thrill  the  world  with  echoes ! — But  I  talk 

Of  things  above  my  grasp,  which  strangely  press 

Upon  my  soul,  and  tempt  me  to  forget 

The  duties  of  my  youth ;  pray  you  forgive  me. 

Tim.  Have  I  not  said  so  ? 

Agen,  Welcome  to  the  mom  I 
The  eastern  gates  unfold,  the  priest  approaches ; 

[Medon,  the  priest^  enters^ 
And  lo !  the  sun  is  struggling  with  the  gloom, 
Whose  masses  fill  the  evening  sky,  and  tints 
Its  edges  with  dull  red ; — ^but  he  wiU  triumph ; 
Blessed  be  the  omen ! 

Medon,  God  of  light  and  joy. 
Once  more  delight  us  with  thy  healing  beams ! 
If  I  may  trace  thy  language  in  the  clouds 
That  wait  upon  thy  rising,  help  is  nigh — 
But  help  achieved  in  blood. 

Ion.  Say'st  thou  in  blood  ? 

Medon.  Yes,  Ion ! — ^why,  he  sickens  at  the  word. 
Spite  of  his  new-bom  strength :  the  sights  of  woe 
That  he  will  seek  have  shed  their  paleness  on  him. 
Has  this  night's  walk  shown  more  than  common  sorrow? 

Jon.  I  passed  the  palace  where  the  frantic  king 
Yet  holds  his  crimson  revel,  whence  the  roar 
Of  desperate  mirth  came,  mingling  with  the  sigh 
Of  death-subdued  robustness,  and  the  gleam 
Of  festal  lamps  'mid  spectral  colunms  hung 
Flaunting  o'er  shapes  of  anguish,  made  them  ghastlier. 
How  can  I  cease  to  tremble  for  the  sad  ones 
He  mocks — and  him,  the  wretchedest  of  all  ? 

Tim.  And  canst  thou  pity  him  ?    Dost  thou  discern, 
Amidst  his  impious  darings,  plea  for  him  ? 

Jon.  Is  he  not  childless,  friendless,  and  a  king  ? 
He 's  human;  and  some  pulse  of  good  must  live 
Within  his  nature — ^have  ye  tried  to  wake  it  ? 
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Medon,  Yes ;  I  believe  be  felt  oar  sufferings  once  , 
When,  at  my  strong  entreaty,  he  despatched 
Phocion,  my  son,  to  Delphos,  there  to  seek 
Our  cause  of  sorrow ;  but,  as  time  dragged  on 
Without  bis  messenger's  return,  he  grew 
Impatient  of  all  counsel, — to  bis  palace 
In  awful  mood  retiring,  wildly  called 
The  reckless  of  bis  court  to  share  its  stores. 
And  end  all  with  him.    When  we  dared  duturb 
His  dreadful  feasting  with  a  bumble  prayer 
That  he  would  meet  us,  the  poor  slave,  who  bore 
The  message,  flew  back  smarting  from  the  scourge. 
And  muttered  a  decree  that  he,  who  next 
Unbidden  met  the  tyrant's  glance,  should  die. 

Agen.  I  am  prepared  to  brave  it. 

Tim.  And  I — 

Ion,  O,  sages,  do  not  think  my  prayer 
Bespeaks  unseemly  forwardness — send  me ! 
The  coarsest  reed  that  trembles  in  the  mai*sh, 
If  Heaven  select  it  for  its  instrument, 
May  shed  celestial  music  on  the  breeze, 
As  clearly  as  the  pipe  whose  virgin  gold 
Befits  the  lips  of  Pbcebus ; — ^ye  are  wise ; 
And  needed  by  your  country ;  ye  are  fathers  I 
I  am  a  lone  stray  thing,  whose  little  life 
By  strangers'  bounty  cherished,  like  a  wave. 
That  from  the  summer  sea  a  wanton  breeze 
Lifts  for  a  moment's  sparkle,  will  subside 
Light  as  it  rose,  nor  leave  a  sigh  in  breaking. 

Medon.  Ion,  no  sigh  ? 

loru  Forgive  me,  if  I  seemed 
To  doubt  that  thou  wilt  mourn  me  if  I  fall ; 
Nor  would  I  tax  thy  love  with  such  a  fear. 
But  that  high  promptings,  whidi  could  never  rise 
Spontaneous  in  my  nature,  bid  me  plead 
Thus  boldly  for  the  mission. 

Medon.  My  brave  boy  1 
It  shall  be  as  thou  wilt.    I  see  thou  art  called 
To  this  great  peril,  and  I  will  not  stay  thee. 
When  wilt  thou  be  prepared  to  seek  it  ? 

Ion.  Now. 
^  Medon.  If  thou  wouldst  have  it  so,  thou  shalt. 

Ion.  Farewell,  then  I 
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Your  prayers  wait  on  my  steps,    llie  arm  of  Ileaven 
I  feel,  in  life  or  death,  will  be  around  me.  FjEIbiY.] 

Medon,  O  grant  it  be  in  life !  [Mceunt."] 


-Ex.  CCXXXY.-^OJSyB  FROM   VIRGINIUS. 

KN0WLX8. 

Lucius,  Yirginius. 

[LudUB  oomes  to  infonn  Yibginiub  that  his  daughter  is  claimed  as  a 

slave  hy  Claudius.] 

Enter  Lucius  to  Virgentus. 

liue.  'Tis  well  you  're  found,  Virginius ! 

Vir,  What  makes  you  from  the  city  ? 
Hast  thou  a  message  for  me,  Lucius  ?  Well ! 
I  '11  stay  and  hear  it — ^but  be  brief;  my  heart 
Follows  poor  Dentatus. 

Imc.  You  are  wanted 
In  Rome. 

Vir.  On  what  account  ? 

Iacc,  On  your  arrival 
You  '11  learn. 

Vir.  How  I  is  it  something  can 't  be  told 
At  once  ?  Speak  out,  boy  I  Ha  I  your  looks  are  loaded 
With  matter — ^Is  't  so  heavy  that  your  tongue 
Can  not  imburden  them  ?  Your  brother  left 
The  camp  on  duty  yesterday — ^hath  ought 
Happened  to  him  ?  Did  he  arrive  in  safety  ? 
Is  he  safe  ?  Is  he  well  ? 

Ijuc,  He  is  both  safe  and  well. 

Vir.  What  then  ?  What  then  ?  Tell  me  the  matter, 
Lucius. 

Iaic.  I  have  said 
It  shall  be  told  you. 

Vir.  Shall !  I  stay  not  for 
That  8?uiU^  unless  it  be  so  close  at  hand 
It  stop  me  not  a  moment — ^Tis  too  long 
A  coming.    Fare  you  well,  my  Lucius*  [Oo%ng.\ 

Iaic.  Stay, 
Virginius. — ^hear  me  then  with  patience. 

Vir.  [Returns^  Well, 
I  am  patient. 

Luc,  Your  Virginia — 
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Fir.  Stop,  my  Lucius ! 
I  am  cpld  iu  every  member  of  my  frame ! 
If  tis  prophetic,  Lucius,  of  thy  news, 
Give  me  such  token  as  her  tomb  would,  Lucius — 
I  '11  bear  it  better. — Silence. 

Lac,  You  are  still 

Vir.  I  thank  thee,  Jupiter!  I  am  still  a  father! 

Imc.  You  are,  Virginius,  yet. 

Vir.  What,  is  she  sick  ? 

Iajlc,  No. 

Vir.  Neither  dead  nor  sick !  All  well !  No  harm  1 
Nothing  amiss !   Each  guarded  quarter  safe, 
That  fear  may  lay  him  down  and  sleep,  and  yet 
This  somidiug  the  alarm !   I  swear  thou  tell  'st 
A  story  strangely. — Out  with 't  I  I  have  patience 
For  any  thing,  since  my  Virginia  lives, 
And  lives  in  health ! 

Iaic,  You  are  required  in  Rome, 
To  answer  a  most  novel  suit. 

F»r.  Whose  suit  ? 

Iaic,  The  suit  of  Claudius. 

Yir,  Claudius! 

lAic.  Him  that 's  client 
To  Appius  Claudius,  the  Decemvir. 

Vir.  What! 
That  pander !  Ha !  Virginia !  you  appear 
To  couple  them.     What  makes  my  fiir  Vir^nia 
In  company  with  Claudius  ?  Innocence 
Beside  lasciviousness !   His  suit !   What  sait  ? 
Answer  me  quickly ! — Quickly !   lest  suspense 
Beyond  what  patience  "can  endure,  coercing, 
Drive  reason  from  his  seat ! 

Luc.  He  has  claimed  Virginia. 

Yir.  Claimed  her !   Claimed  her ! 
On  what  pretence  ? 

Luc.  He  says  she  is  the  child 
Of  a  slave  of  his,  who  sold  her  to  thy  wife. 

Vir.  Go  on  ; — ^you  see  I  'm  calm. 

Jjuc.  He  seized  her  in 
The  school,  and  dragged  her  to  the  Forum,  where 
Appius  was  giving  judgment. 

Vir.  Dragged  her  to 
The  Forum  I  Well  ?— I  told  you,  Lucius^ 
I  would  be  patient. 
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Iaic,  Numitorius  there  confronted  him  I 

"Per.  Did  he  not  strike  him  dead  ? 
True,  true,  I  know  it  was  in  presence  of 
The  Decemvir — O I  had  I  confronted  him ! 
Well !  well !  the  issue — ^Well !  o'erleap  all  else, 
And  light  upon  the  issue  I   Where  is  shq  ? 

Luc,  I  was  dispatched  to  fetch  thee,  ere  I  could  learn. 

Yir,  The  claim  of  Claudius — ^Appius' client — ^Ha! 
I  see  the  master-cloud — ^this  ragged  one, 
That  lowers  before,  moves  only  in  subsemence 
To  the  ascendant  of  the  other — Jove, 
With  its  own  mischief  break  it  and  disperse  it, 
And  that  be  all  the  ruin !   Patience  !   Prudence ! 
Nay,  prudence,  but  no  patience. — Come !  a  slave 
Dragged  through  the  streets  in  open  day !  my  child  I 
My  daughter !  my  fair  daughter,  in  the  eyes 
Of  Rome !   O !   I  »11  be  patient.     Come !  the  essence 
Of  my  best  blood  in  the  free  common  ear 
Condemned  as  vile !   O !  I  '11  be  patient.    Come ! 
O  they  shall  wonder. — ^I  will  be  so  patient.  [Mceunt, 


Ex.  CCXXXVL— ^CJFiVi?    FROM  RIENZL 

MISS  MITFOBO. 

RiENzi,  Anqelo,  and  People. 

[Angelo,  incited  by  Ri£nzi,  joins  the  conspiracy.] 

jRiemi,  Friends, 

t  come  not  here  to  talk.     Ye  know  too  well 
The  story  of  our  thraldom.     We  are  slaves  I 
The  bright  sun  rises  to  his  course,  and  lights 
A  race  of  slaves !     He  sets,  and  his  last  beam 
Falls  on  a  slave :  not  such  as,  swept  along 
By  the  full  tide  of  power,  the  conqueror  leads 
To  crimson  glory  and  undying  fame ; 
But  base,  ignoble  slaves — slaves  to  a  horde 
Of  petty  tyrants,  feudal  despots ;  lords ; 
Rich  in  some  dozen  paltry  villages — 
Strong  in  some  hundred  spearmen — only  great 
In  that  strange  spell — a  name.    Each  hour,  dark  fraud, 
Or  open  rapine,  or  protected  murder, 
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Cry  out  against  them.    But  this  very  day, 

An  honest  man,  my  neighbor — there  he  stands — 

Was  struck — struck  like  a  dog,  by  one  who  wore 

The  badge  of  Ursini ;  because,  forsooth, 

He  tossed  not  high  his  ready  cap  in  air. 

Nor  lifted  up  his  voice  in  servile  shouts. 

At  sight  of  that  great  ruffian.    Be  we  men. 

And  sufer  such  dishonor  ?    Men,  and  wash  not 

The  stain  away  in  blood  ?     Such  shames  are  common. 

I  have  known  deeper  wrongs.    I,  that  speak  to  ye, 

J  had  a  brother  once,  a  gracious  boy, 

Full  of  all  gentleness,  of  calmest  hope — 

Of  sweet  and  quiet  joy — there  was  the  look 

Of  heaven  upon  his  &ce,  which  limners  give 

To  the  beloved  disciple.    How  I  loved 

That  gracious  boy  I     Younger  by  fifteen  years. 

Brother  at  once  and  son !    He  left  my  side, 

A  summer  bloom  on  his  &ir  cheeks — ^a  smile 

Parting  his  innocent  lips.    In  one  short  hour 

The  pretty,  harmless  boy  was  slain  !    I  saw 

The  corse,  the  miangled  corse,  and  then  I  cried 

For  vengeance  I — ^Rouse,  ye  Romans ! — ^Rouse,  ye  slaves  t 

Have  ye  brave  sons  ?    Look  in  the  next  fierce  brawl 

To  see  them  die.    Have  ye  fair  daughters  ?    Look 

To  see  them  live,  torn  from  your  anns,  distained, 

Dishonored ;  and,  if  ye  dare  caU  for  justice. 

Be  answered  by  the  lash.     Yet,  this  is  Rome, 

That  sate  on  her  seven  hills,  and  from  her  throne 

Of  beauty  ruled  the  world  I     Yet,  we  are  Romans. 

Why,  in  that  elder  day,  to  be  a  Roman 

Was  greater  than  a  king  I     And  once  again — 

Hear  me,  ye  walls,  that  echoed  to  the  tread 

Of  either  Brutus  I  once  again,  I  swear, 

The  eternal  city  shall  be  free  I  her  sons 

Shall  walk  with  princes. 

Angelo.  [MiteringJi        What  be  ye, 
That  thus  in  stern  and  watchM  mystery 
Cluster  beneath  the  vail  of  night,  and  start 
To  hear  a  stranger's  foot  ? 

jRie.  Romans. 

Ang.  And  wherefore 

Meet  ye,  my  countrymen  ? 

Jiie.  For  freedom. 

Anff,  Surely, 

Thou  art  Cola  di  Rienzi  ? 
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Jiie.  Ay,  the  voice— 

The  traitor  voice. 

Ang.  I  knew  thee  by  the  words. 

Who,  save  thyself,  in  this  bad  age,  when  man 
Lies  prostrate,  like  yon  temple,  dared  conjoin 
The  somids  of  Rome  and  freedom  ? 

JRie.  I  shall  teach 

The  world  to  blend  those  words,  as  in  the  days 
Before  the  CsBsars.    Thou  shalt  be  the  first 
To  hail  the  union.    I  have  seen  thee  hang 
On  tales  of  the  world's  mistress,  till  thine  eyes 
Flooded  with  strong  emotion,  have  let  fall 
Big  tear  drops  on  thy  cheeks,  and  thy  young  hand 
Hath  clenched  thy  maiden  sword.    TJnsheam  it  now — 
Xow,  at  thy  country's  call  I     What,  dost  thou  pause  ? 
Is  the  flame  quenched  ?    Dost  ialter  ?    Hence  with  thee, 
Pass  on !  pass  whikt  thou  may ! 

Afiff.  Hear  me,  Rienzi. 

Even  now  my  spirit  leaps  up  at  the  thought 
Of  those  brave  storied  days — ^a  treasury 
Of  matchless  visions,  bright  and  glorified. 
Paling  the  dim  lights  of  this  darkling  world 
With  the  gold^i  blaze  of  heaven,  but  past  and  gone, 
As  clouds  of  yesterday,  as  last  night's  dream. 

JRie,  A  dream !  Dost  see  yon  phalanx,  still  and  stem  ? 
An  hundred  leaders,  each  with  such  a  baud, 
So  armed,  so  resolute,  so  fixed  in  will. 
Wait  with  suppressed  impatience  till  they  hear 
The  great  bell  of  the  Capitol,  to  spring 
At  once  on  their  proud  foes.    Join  them. 

Ang.  My  &ther ! 

Hie.    Ahready  he  hath  quitted  Rome. 

Ang,  My  kinsmen  I 

Bie.    We  are  too  strong  for  contest.    Thou  shalt  see 
No  other  change  within  our  peaceful  streets 
Than  that  of  slaves  to  freemen.     Such  a  change 
As  is  the  silent  step  from  night  to  day. 
From  darkness  into  light.    We  talk  too  long. 

Ang.  Yet  reason  with  them — ^warn  them. 

JRie.  And  their  answer-— 

Will  be  the  jail,  the  gibbet,  or  the  axe — 
The  keen  retort  of  power.    Why,  I  have  reasoned ; 
And,  but  that  I  am  held,  amongst  your  great  ones. 
Half  madman  and  half  fool,  these  bones  of  mine 
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Had  whitened  on  yon  walL    Warn  them  ?    They  met 
At  every  step  dark  warnings.    The  pure  air, 
Where'er  they  passed,  was  heavy  with  the  weight 
Of  sullen  silence ;  Mend  met  friend,  nor  smiled, 
Till  the  last  footfall  of  the  tyrant's  steed 
Had  died  upon  the  ear ;  and  low  and  hoarse 
Hatred  came  murmuring  like  the  deep  voice 
Of  the  wind  before  the  tempest. 

Ang.  I  '11  join  ye  ; 

[Gives  his  hand  to  HienzL'] 
How  shall  I  swear  ? 

Hie.  [T<»  thepeoplei\  Friends,  comrades,  countrymen, 
I  bring  you  unhoped-for  lud.    Young  Angelo, 
The  immediate  heir  of  the  Colonna,  craves 
To  Join  your  band. 

Ang,  Hear  me  swear 

By  Rome— by  freedom — ^by  Rienzi  I    Comrades, 
How  have  ye  titled  your  deliverer  ?    Consul — 
Dictator— emperor  ? 

Hie,  "^o— 

Those  names  have  been  so  often  steeped  in  blood. 
So  shamed  by  folly,  so  profaned  by  sm, 
Thei  sound  seems  ominous — ^I  '11  none  of  them. 
Call  me  the  tribune  of  the  people  ;  there 
My  honoring  duty  lies.     Hark ! — the  bell,  the  bell ! 
The  knell  of  tyranny — the  mighty  voice. 
That  to  the  city  and  the  plain — ^to  earth. 
And  listening  heaven,  proclaims  the  glorious  tale 
Of  Rome  re-bom,  and  freedom.     See,  the  clouds 
Are  swept  away,  and  the  moon's  boat  of  light 
Sails  in  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  million  stars 
Look  out  on  us,  and  smile.  [j&cceu»»^.1 


Ex- CCXXXVIL— D 7-1 X 0 (? J7Jfir  FROM  DOUGLAS, 

HOMX. 

NOBVAL,   GlE3TALV0N. 

[Glswalyon  ifl  watching  Norval,  who  is  looking  towarclB  the  army,  and  doos 
not  observe  Glenalvon,  till  the  latter  addreaaea  him.] 

Olen.  His  port  I  love :  he 's  in  a  proper  mood 
To  chide  the  thunder,  if  at  him  it  roared.       [^A8ide.'\ 
Has  Norval  seen  the  troops  ? 
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Noro.  The  setting  sun 
With  yellow  radiance  lighted  all  the  vale ; 
-And  as  the  warriors  moved,  each  polished  helm. 
Corslet,  or  spear,  glanced  back  his  gilded  beams. 
The  hill  they  climbed ;  and,  halting  at  its  top. 
Of  more  than  mortal  size,  towering,  they  seemed 
A  host  angelic,  clad  in  b aiming  arms. 

GUn.  Thou  talk'st  it  well ;  no  leader  of  our  host 
In  sounds  more  lofty  speaks  of  glorious  war. 

Norv.  If  I  should  e'er  acquire  a  leader's  name, 
My  speech  will  be  less  ardent.    Novelty 
Now  prompts  my  tongue,  and  youthful  admiration 
Vents  itself  freely ;  since  no  part  is  mine 
Of  praise  pertaining  to  the  great  in  arms. 

Glen.  You  wrong  yourself,  brave  sir ;  your  martial  deeds 
Have  ranked  you  with  the  great.    But  mark  me,  Norval ; 
Lord  Randolph's  fevor  now  exalts  your  youth 
Above  his  veterans  of  &mous  service. 
Let  me,  who  know  these  soldiers,  counsel  you. 
Give  them  al\,  honor :  seem  not  to  conmiand, 
Else  they  will  hardly  brook  your  late-sprung  power, 
Which  nor  alliance  props  nor  birth  adoi*ns. 

Norv,  Sir,  I  have  been  accustomed  all  my  days 
To  hear  and  speak  the  plain  and  simple  truth ; 
And  though  I  have  been  told  that  there  are  men 
Who  borrow  friendship's  tongue  to  speak  their  scorn, 
Yet  in  such  language  I  am  little  skilled : 
Therefore  I  thank  Glenalvon  for  his  counsel. 
Although  it  sounded  harshly.     Why  remind 
Me  of  my  birth  obscure  ?     Why  slur  my  power 
With  such  contemptuous  terms  ? 

Glen,  I  did  not  mean 
To  gall  your  pride,  which  now  I  see  is  great. 

Norv.  My  pride  I 

Glen.  Suppress  it,  as  you  wish  to  prosper. — 
Your  pride 's  excessive.    Yet,  for  Randolph's  sake, 
I  will  not  leave  you  to  its  rash  direction. 
If  thus  you  swell,  and  frown  at  high-bom  men, 
Will  high-born  men  endure  a  shepherd's  scorn  ? 

Now.  A  shepherd's  scom  1 

Glen.  Yes ;  if  you  presume 
To  bend  on  soldiers  these  disdainftd  eyes, 
As  if  yon  took  the  measure  of  their  minds, 
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And  said  in  secret,  You  *re  no  match  for  me. 
What  will  become  of  you  ? 

Now.  Hast  thou  no  fears  for  thy  presumptuous  self? 

Glen.  Ha !  dost  thou  threaten  me  ? 

Now,  Didst  thou  not  hear  ? 

Glen,  Unwillingly  I  did ;  a  nobler  foe 
Had  not  been  questioned  thus ;  but  such  as  thee — 

Norv,  Whom  dost  thou  think  me  ? 

Glen,  NorvaL 

Norv,  So  I  am — 
And  who  is  Norval  in  Glenalvon's  eyes  ? 

Glen.  A  peasant's  son,  a  wandering  beggar  boy ; 
At  best  no  more,  even  if  he  speaks  the  truth. 

Now,  False  as  thou  art,  dost  thou  suspect  my  truth  ? 

Glen,  Thy  truth  I  thou  'rt  all  a  lie ;  and  false  as  hell 
Is  the  vain-glorious  tale  thou  told'st  to  Randolph. 

Now,  If  I  were  chained,  imai*med,  or  bed-rid  old, 
Perhaps  I  should  revile ;  but  as  I  am, 
I  have  no  tongue  to  rail.    The  humble  Norval 
Is  of  a  race  who  strive  not  but  with  deeds. 
Did  I  not  fear  to  freeze  thy  shallow  valor. 
And  make  thee  sink  too  soon  beneath  my  sword, 
I  'd  tell  thee — ^what  thou  art.    I  know  thee  welL 

Glen,  Dost  thou  not  know  Glenalvon,  bom  to  command 
Ten  thousand  slaves  like  thee  ? 

Now.  Villain,  no  more ! 
Draw  and  defend  thy  life.    I  did  design 
To  have  defied  thee  in  another  cause ; 
But  Heaven  accelerates  its  vengeance  on  thee. 
Now  for  my  own  and  Lady  Randolph's  wrongs. 

Lord,  Ran,  [MUers,^   Hold !  I  command  you  both !  th^ 
man  that  stu*s 
Makes  me  his  foe. 

Norv,  Another  voice  than  thine, 
That  threat  had  vainly  sounded,  noble  Randolph. 

Glen,  Hear  him,  my  lord ;  he 's  wondrous  condescanding  I 
Mark  the  humility  of  shepherd  Norvall 

Now,  Now  you  may  scoff  in  safety.  [Sheathes  his  swardJ] 

Lord  Ran,  Speak  not  thus. 
Taunting  each  other,  but  unfold  to  me 
The  cause  of  quarrel ;  then  I  judge  betwixt  you. 

Now.  'Nay,  my  good  lord,  though  I  revere  yon  much. 
My  cause  I  plead  not,  nor  demand  your  judgment. 
I  blush  to  speak :  I  will  not,  can  not  speak 
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The  opprobrious  words  that  I  from  him  have  borne* 

To  the  liege  lord  of  my  dear  native  land 

I  owe  a  subject's  homage ;  but  even  him 

And  his  high  arbitration  I  'd  reject. 

Withui  my  bosom  reigns  another  lord ; 

Honor,  sole  judge  and  umpire  of  it8el£ 

If  my  free  speech  offend  you,  noble  Randolph, 

Revoke  your  &vors,  and  let  Norval  go 

Hence  as  he  came,  alone,  but  not  dishonored! 

Lord  Man,  Thus  far  I  '11  mediate  with  impartial  voioe ; 
The  ancient  foe  of  Caledonia's  land 
Now  waves  his  banner  o'er  her  frighted  fields ; 
Suspend  your  purpose  till  your  country's  arms 
Repel  the  bold  invader ;  tiien  decide 
The  private  quarrel. 

Glen,  I  agree  to  this. 

Now.  And  I. 


Ex.  QGXXXYHL—DIALOGUE.'-^THE  BROTHERS  APPEAL. 

ANON. 

Saladin,  Maltck  Adhkl,  Atiendaixt. 

Attendant,  A  tstranger  craves  admittance  to  your  highness. 

Saladin,  Whence  comes  he  ? 

Atten.  That  I  know  not. 
Enveloped  with  a  vestment  of  strange  form, 
His  countenance  is  hidden ;  but  his  step. 
His  lofty  port,  his  Toice  in  vain  disguised, 
Proclaim — ^if  that  I  dare  pronounce  it — 

Sal.  Whom? 

Atten.  Thy  royal  brother ! 

Sal.  Bring  him  instantly.     \JEidt  Attendant.'] 
Now,  with  his  specious,  smooth,  persuasire  tongue, 
Fraught  with  some  wily  subterfuge,  he  thinks 
To  dissipate  my  anger.    He  shall  die ! 

[Miter  Attendant  and  Malek  Adhel.J 
Leave  us  together.    \jExit  Attendant.]    [Aside,]    I  should 

know  that  form. 
Now  summon  ail  thy  fortitude,  my  soul. 
Nor,  though  thy  blood  cry  for  him,  spare  the  guilty  I 
[Aloud.]    Well,  stranger,  speak ;  but  first  unvail  thyseli^ 
For  Saladin  must  view  the  foim  that  fronts  him. 
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MoHek  Adhel.  Behold  it,  then ! 

iSal,  I  see  a  traitor's  visage. 

Mai,  Ad.  A  brother's  1 

Sal.  No! 
Saladin  owns  no  kindred  with  a  villain. 

MoU.  Ad.   O,  patience,  Heaven !     Had  any  tongue  but 
thine 
Uttered  that  word,  it  ne'er  should  speak  another. 

Sal.  And  why  not  now  ?    Can  this  heart  be  more  pierced 
By  Malek  Adhel's  sword  than  by  his  deeds  ? 
O,  thou  hast  made  a  desert  of  this  bosom ! 
For  open  candor,  planted  sly  disguise  ; 
For  confidence,  suspicion  ;  and  the  glow 
Of  generous  friendship,  tenderness  and  love, 
For  ever  banished  I     Whither  can  I  turn. 
When  he  by  blood,  by  gratitude,  by  ^th. 
By  every  tie,  bound  to  support,  forsakes  mo  ? 
Who,  who  can  stand,  when  Malek  Adhel  fUls  ? 
Henceforth  I  turn  me  from  the  sweets  of  love : 
The  smiles  of  friendship,  and  this  glorious  world, 
In  which  all  find  some  heart  to  rest  upon, 
Shall  be  to  Saladin  a  cheerless  void, — 
His  brother  has  betrayed  him  I 

Mai.  Ad.  Thou  art  softened ; 
I  am  thy  brother,  then ;  but  late  thou  saidst— 
My  tongue  can  never  utter  the  base  title ! 

Sa^.  Was  it  traitor  ?    True ! 
Thou  hast  betrayed  me  in  my  fondest  hopes  I 
Villain  ?    'Tis  just ;  the  title  is  appropriate! 
Dissembler  ?     'Tis  not  written  in  thy  face  ; 
No,  nor  imprinted  on  that  specious  brow ; 
But  on  this  breaking  heart  the  name  is  stamped, 
For  ever  stamped,  with  that  of  Malek  Adhel ! 
Thinkest  thou  I  'm  softened  ?    By  Mohammed !  these  handa 
Shall  crush  these  aching  eyeballs,  ere  a  tear 
Fall  from  them  at  thy  &te  I     O,  monster,  monster  1 
The  brute  that  tears  the  infant  from  its  nurse 
Is  excellent  to  thee,  for  in  his  form 
The  impulse  of  his  nature  may  be  read ; 
But  thou,  so  beautiful,  so  proud,  so  noble, 
O,  what  a  wretch  art  thou  101  can  a  term 
In  all  the  various  tongues  of  man  be  found 
To  match  thy  infimiy  ? 

Mai.  Ad.  Go  on  I  go  on ! 
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Tis  but  a  little  while  to  hear  thee,  Saladin ; 
And,  bursting  at  thy  feet,  this  heart  Moll  prove 
Its  penitence,  at  least. 

Sal.  That  were  an  end 
Too  noble  for  a  traitor  I     The  bowstring  is 
A  more  apropriate  finish !     Thou  shalt  die  I 

M<d,  Ad.  And  death  were  welcome  at  another^s  mandate  t 
What,  what  have  I  to  live  for  ?    Be  it  so, 
If  that,  in  all  thy  armies,  can  be  found 
An  executing  hand. 

Sal.  O,  doubt  it  not  I 
They  're  eager  for  the  office.     Perfidy, 
So  black  as  thine,  effaces  from  their  minds 
All  memory  of  thy  former  excellence. 

Mai.  Ad.  Defer  not,  then,  their  wishes.     Saladin, 
If  e'er  this  form  was  joyful  to  thy  sight, 
This  voice  seemed  grateful  to  thine  ear,  accede 
To  my  last  prayer : — O,  lengthen  not  this  scene, 
To  which  the  agonies  of  death  were  pleasing ! 
Let  me  die  speedily  I 

Sal.  This  very  hour ! 
[Aside.]    For,  O !  the  more  I  look  upon  that  face, 
The  more  I  hear  the  accents  of  that  voice. 
The  monarch  softens,  and  the  judge  is  lost 
In  all  the  brother's  weakness ;  yet  such  guilt, — 
Such  vile  ingratitude, — ^it  calls  for  vengeance  ; 
And  vengeance  it  shall  have !     What,  no !  who  waits  there  I 

[Miter  Attendant.'] 

Atten.  Did  your  highness  call  ? 

Sal.  Assemble  quickly 
My  forces  in  the  court.    Tell  them  they  come 
To  view  the  death  of  yon  bosom-traitor. 
And,  bid  them  mark,  that  he  who  will  not  spare 
His  brother  when  he  errs,  expects  obedience. 
Silent  obedience,  from  his  followers.     [Mdt  Attendant.] 

Mai.  Ad.  Now,  Saladin, 
The  word  is  given  ;  I  have  nothing  more 
To  fear  from  thee,  my  brother.     I  am  not 
About  to  crave  a  miserable  life. 
Without  thy  love,  thy  honor,  thy  esteem. 
Life  were  a  burden  to  me.    Think  not,  either, 
The  justice  of  thy  sentence  I  would  question. 
But  one  request  now  trembles  on  my  tongue,— 
One  wish  still  clinging  round  the  heart,  which  soon 
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Not  even  that  shall  tortnre, — will  it,  then, 
Think'st  thon,  thy  sliiinbers  render  quieter, 
Thy  waking  thoughts  more  pleasing,  to  reflect, 
That  when  thy  Yoice  had  doomed  a  brother's  death. 
The  last  request  which  e'er  was  his  to  utter 
Thy  harshness  made  him  carry  to  the  grave  ? 

8aL  Speak,  then ;  but  ask  thyself  if  thou  hast  reason 
To  look  fi>r  much  indulgence  here. 

Mai.  Ad.  I  have  not ! 
Yet  will  I  ask  for  it.    We  part  for  ever ; 
This  is  our  last  &rewell ;  the  king  is  satiisfied ; 
The  judge  has  spoke  the  irrevocable  sentence. 
None  sees,  none  hears,  save  that  onuiiscient  power, 
Wliich,  trust  me,  will  not  frown  to  look  upon 
Two  brothers  part  like  such.     When,  in  the  £ice 
Of  forces  once  my  own,  I  'm  led  to  death. 
Then  be  thine  eye  unmoistened ;  let  thy  voice 
Then  speak  my  doom  untrembling ;  then. 
Unmoved,  behold  this  stiff  and  blackened  corse. 
But  now  I  ask — ^nay,  turn  not,  Saladin ! — 
I  ask  one  single  pressure  of  thy  hand  ; 
From  that  stem  eye  one  solitary  tear — 
O,  torturing  recollection !— one  kind  word 
From  the  loved  tongue  whidb  once  breathed  naught  but  kind- 
ness. 
Still  silent  ?    Brother !  friend !  beloved  companion 
Of  all  my  youthful  sports ! — are  they  forgotten  ? — 
Strike  me  with  deafiiess,  make  me  blind,  O  Heaven  I 
Let  me  not  see  this  unfor^ving  man 
Smile  at  my  agonies !  nor  hear  that  voice 
Pronounce  my  doom,  which  would  not  say  one  word« 
One  little  word,  whose  cherished  memory 
Would  soothe  the  struggles  of  departing  life  I 
Tet,  yet  thou  wilt !     O,  turn  thee,  Saladin ! 
Look  on  my  &ce, — ^thou  canst  not  spurn  me  then ; 
Look  on  the  once-loved  £ice  of  Malek  Adhel 
For  the  last  time,  and  call  him — 

Sal.  [seizing  his  hand.^    Brother!  brother! 

Mai.  Ad.  [breaking  away.']    Now  call  thy  followers. 
Death  has  not  now 
A  single  pang  in  store.    Proceed !  I  »m  ready. 

Sal.  O,  art  thou  ready  to  for^ve,  my  brother? 
To  pardon  him  who  found  one  smgle  error, 
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One  little  failing,  'mid  a  splendid  throng 
Of  glorious  qualities — 

Mai.  Ad.  O,  stay  thee,  Saladin ! 
I  did  net  ask  for  life.     I  only  wished 
To  carry  thy  forgiveness  to  the  grave. 
No,  Emperor,  the  loss  of  Cosarea 
Cries  loudly  for  the  blood  of  Malek  Adhcl. 
Thy  soldiers,  too,  demand  that  he  who  lost 
What  cost  them  many  a  weary  hour  to  gain 
Should  expiate  his  offences  with  his  life. 
Lo !  even  now  they  crowd  to  view  my  death, 
Thy  just  impartiality.    I  go ! 
Pleased  by  my  fate  to  add  another  leaf 
To  thy  proud  wreath  of  glory.     \Going.\ 

Sal.  Thou  shalt  not.     \Miter  Attendant.^ 

Atten.  My  lord,  the  troops  assembled  by  your  oi  ler 
Tumultuous  throng  the  courts.    The  prince's  death 
Not  one  of  them  but  vows  he  will  not  suffer. 
The  mutes  have  fled ;  the  very  guards  rebeL 
Nor  think  I,  in  this  city's  spacious  round, 
Can  e'er  be  found  a  hand  to  do  the  office. 

-3/a/. -4^.  O  faithful  friends  I     \  To  Atten.]    Thine  shall 

Atten.  Mine?    Never! 
The  other  first  shall  lop  it  from  the  body. 

Sal.  They  teach  the  Emperor  his  duty  well. 
Tell  them  he  thanks  them  for  it.    Tell  them,  too, 
That  ere  their  opposition  reached  our  ears, 
Saladin  had  forgiven  Malek  AdheL 

Atten.  O  joyful  news ! 
I  haste  to  gladden  many  a  gallant  heart. 
And  dry  the  tear  on  many  a  hardy  cheek, 
Unused  to  such  a  visitor.     [.Sci^.] 

Sal.  These  men,  the  meanest  in  society. 
The  outcasts  of  the  earth, — ^by  war,  by  nature. 
Hardened,  and  rendered  callous, — ^these,  who  claim 
No  kindred  with  thee, — who.  have  never  heai'd 
The  accents  of  affection  from  thy  lips, — 

0,  these  can  cast  aside  their  vowed  allegiance, 
Throw  off  their  long  obedience,  risk  their  lives, 
To  jsave  thee  from  destruction  I,    While  I, 

1,  who  can  not,  in  all  my  memory, 

Call  back  one  danger  which  thou  hast  not  shared, 
One  day  of  grief,  one  night  of  revelry. 
Which  thy  resistless  kindness  hath  not  soothed, 
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Or  thy  gay  smile  and  convolve  rendered  sweeter, — 

I,  who  have  thrice  in  the  ensansriiined  field, 

AVhen  death  seemed  certain,  only  uttered — "Brother!" 

And  seen  that  form  like  lightning  rush  between 

Saladin  and  his  foes,  and  that  brave  breast 

Dauntless  exposed  to  many  a  furious  blow 

Intended  for  my  own, — ^I  could  forget 

That 't  was  to  thee  I  owed  the  very  breath 

Which  sentenced  thee  to  perish !     O,  'tis  shameful ! 

Thou  canst  not  pardon  me  ! 

Mai.  Ad.  By  these  tears,  I  can ! 
O,  brother  I  from  this  very  hour,  a  new, 
A  glorious  life  commences !     I  am  all  thine  ! 
Again  the  day  of  gladness  and  of  anguish 
Shall  ]\£alek  Adhel  share ;  and  ofl  again 
May  this  sword  fence  thee  in  the  bloody  field. 
Hencefoii;h,  Saladin, 
My  heart,  my  soul,  my  sword,  ai'c  thine  for  ever ! 


Ex.  CCXXXIX— i  0  CHIEra   WA  R  NIN  G. 

THOMAB   CAMPBKL^ 

Seer.  Lochiel,  Lochiel,  beware  of  the  day 
When  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  battle  array! 
For  a  field  of  the  dead  rushes  red  on  my  sight. 
And  the  clans  of  CuUoden  are  scattered  in  fight : 
They  rally,  they  bleed,  for  their  country  and  crown ! 
AVoe,  woe,  to  the  riders  that  trample  them  down ! 
Proud  Cumberland  prances,  insulting  the  slain. 
And  their  hoof-beaten  bosoms  are  trod  to  the  plain. 
But  hark  1  through  the  fast-flashing  lightning  of  war. 
What  steed  to  the  desert  flies  fi-antic  and  far? 
'Tis  thine,  O  Glenullin !  whose  bride  shall  await, 
Like  a  love-lighted  watch-fire,  all  night  at  the  gate. 
A  steed  comes  at  morning:  no  lider  is  there; 
But  its  bridle  is  red  with  the  sign  of  despair! 
Weep,  Albiri !  to  death  and  captivity  led  \ 
O !  weep !  but  thy  tears  can  not  number  the  dead ; 
For  a  merciless  sword  on  Culloden  shall  wave — 
Culloden,  that  reeks  with  the  blood  of  the  brave  t 
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Ijochid.  Go  preach  to  the  coward,  thou    death-tellicg 
seer! 
Or,  if  goiy  CuUoden  so  dreadful  appear, 
Draw,  dotard,  around  thy  old  wavering  sight. 
This  mantle,  to  cover  the  phantoms  of  fright ! 

Seer.  Ha !  laugh'st  thou,  Lochiel,  my  vision  to  scorn  ? 
Proud  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plume  shall  be  torn ! 
Say,  rushed  the  bold  eagle  exultingly  forth 
From  his  home  in  the  dark-rolling  clouds  of  the  North  ? 
liO !  the  death-shot  of  foemen  out-speeding,  he  rode 
Companionless,  bearing  destruction  abroad  ; 
But  down  let  him  stoop  from  his  havoc  on  high  I 
Ah !  home  let  him  speed,  for  the  spoiler  is  nigh. 
Why  flames  the  far  summit  ?     Why  shoot  to  the  blast 
Those  embers,  like  stars  from  the  finnament  cast  ? 
'Tis  the  fire-shower  of  ruin,  all  dreadfully  driven 
From  his  eyiy,  that  beacons  the  darkness  of  Heaven. 
O,  crested  Lochiel!  the  peerless  in  might. 
Whose  banners  arise  on  the  battlements'  height. 
Heaven's  fire  is  aroimd  thee,  to  blast  and  to  bum ; 
Return  to  thy  dwelling  I  all  lonely  return ! 
For  the  blackness  of  ashes  shall  mark  where  it  stood. 
And  a  wild  mother  scream  o'er  her  fiimishing  brood ! 

Lochiel,  False  wizard,  avaunt !     I  have  marshaled  my  clan : 
Their  swords  are  a  thousand, — their  bosoms  are  one  ! 
They  are  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their  breath, 
And  like  reapers  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death. 
Then  welcome  be  Cumberland's  steed  to  the  shock! 
Let  him  dash  his  proud  foam  like  a  wave  on  the  rock ! 
But  woe  to.  his  kindred,  and  woe  to  his  cause. 
When  Albin  her  claymore  indignantly  draws  I 
When  her  bonneted  chieftains  to  victory  crowd, 
Clanranald  the  dauntless,  and  Moray  the  proud, 
All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array — 

Seer,  Lochiel !  Lochiel !  beware  of  the  day ! 
For,  dark  and  despairing,  my  sight  I  may  seal. 
But  man  can  not  cover  what  God  would  revejJ. 
>Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore. 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 
I  tell  thee,  CuUoden's  dread  echoes  shall  ring 
With  the  bloodhounds  that  bark  for  thy  fugitive  king. 
Lo !  anointed  by  Heaven  with  the  vials  of  wrath, 
Behold,  where  he  flie«  cr.  Ins  aesol.;,t?  T>ath ! 
Now  in  darkless  and  billows  he  sweeps  from  :ny  sight ; 
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Rise  1  rise !  ye  wild  tempests,  and  cover  his  flight ! — 

*Ti8  finished.    Their  thunders  are  hushed  on  the  moors  ; 

Culloden  is  lost,  and  niv  country  deplores. 

But  where  is  the  iron-bound  prisoner  ?    Where  ? 

For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  shut  in  despair. 

Say,  mounts  he  the  ocean  wave,  banished,  forlorn. 

Like  a  limb  from  his  country  cast  bleeding  and  torn  ? 

Ah !  no ;  for  a  darker  departure  is  near ; 

The  wai^drum  is  muffled,  and  Uack  is  the  bier ; 

His  death-bell  is  tolling ;  O !  mercy,  dispel 

Yon  sight,  that  it  freezes  my  spirit  to  tell ! 

Life  flutters,  convulsed,  in  his  quivering  limbs, 

And  his  blood-streaming  nostril  in  agony  swims ! 

Accursed  be  the  &gots  that  blaze  at  his  feet. 

Where  his  heart  shall  be  thrown,  ere  it  ceases  to  beat, 

With  the  smoke  of  its  ashes  to  poison  the  gale— 

ZtOchieL  Down,  soothless  insulter  I    I  trust  not  the  tale ! 
For  never  shall  Albin  a  destiny  meet 
So  black  with  dishonor,  so  foul  with  retreat. 
Though  my  perishing  ranks  should  be  strewed  in  their  gore 
Like  ocean-weeds  heaped  on  the  surf-beaten  shore, 
Lochiel,  untainted  by  flight  or  by  chains. 
While  the  kindling  of  life  in  his  bosom  remains. 
Shall  victor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low. 
With  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe ! 
And,  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name, 
Look  proudly  to  Heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  fame  I 


Ex.  CCXL.— ^Sfj^aO-y/)   SCENE  FROM  ION 

TALFOUKO. 

MsDON,  Otbsiphok,  Phocion,  Ion. 

[loir  endeavora  to  dissuade  Ctesifhon  from  his  purpose  of  yeogeance 
on  ADaASTUS.] 

Medon.  Ctesiphon ! — and  breathless — ^Art  come  to  chide  mo 
to  the  council  ? 

Ctea,  No; 
To  bring  unwonted  joy ;  thy  son  approaches. 

Medon,  Thank  Heaven !  Hast  spoken  with  him  ?  is  he  weU  ? 

Ctes.  I  strove  in  vain  to  reach  him,  for  the  crowd, 
Roused  from  the  nntended  couch  and  dismal  hearth 
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By  the  strange  visiting  of  hope,  pressed  round  him  1 

But,  by  his  head  erect  and  fiery  glance, 

I  know  that  he  is  well,  and  that  he  bears 

A  message  which  shall  shake  the  tyrant.  IShouts  wWunU.] 

Seel 
The  throng  is  tending  this  way — ^now  it  parts 
And  yields  him  to  thy  arms. 

JB/nter  Piiocioi^. 

Medon.  Welcome,  my  Phocion — ► 
Long  waited  ibr  in  Argos ;  how  detained 
Now  matters  not,  since  thou  art  here  in  joy. 
Hast  brought  the  answer  of  the  god  ?* 

Pho.  I  have: 
Now  let  Adrastus  tremble ! 

Medon.  May  we  hear  it  ? 

jPAo.  I  am  sworn  first  to  utter  it  to  him. 

Ctes.  But  it  is  fiital  to  him ! — say  but  that ! 

JPho.  Ha,  Ctesiphon  I — ^I  marked  thee  not  before ; 
How  fares  thy  father  ? 

Jo7i  [to  Puooiox.]  Do  not  speak  of  him. 

Ctes.    [overhearing  Ion.]   Not  speak  of  him !   Dost  tihink 
there  is  a  moment 
When  common  tilings  eclipse  the  buraing  thought 
Of  him  and  vengeance  ? 

Pho.  Has  the  tyrant's  sword — 

Ctes.  No,  Phocion  ;  that  were  merciful  and  brave 
Compared  to  his  base  deed ;  yet  will  I  tell  it 
To  make  the  flashing  of  thine  eye  more  deadly, 
And  edge  thy  words  that  they  may  rive  his  heart-strings. 
The  last  time  that  Adrastus  dared  to  face 
The  sages  of  the  state,  although  my  father^ 
Yielding  to  nature's  mild  decay,  had  left 
All  worldly  toil  and  hope,  he  gathered  strength, 
In  his  old  seat  to  speak  one  word  of  warning. 
Thou  know'st  how  bland  ^vith  yeara  his  wisdom  grew, 
And  with  what  phrases,  steeped  in  love,  he  sheathed 
The  sharpness  of  rebuke ;  yet,  ere  his  speech 
Was  closed,  the  tyrant  started  from  his  throne, 
And  with  his  base  hand  smote  him ; — ^'t  was  his  death-stroke ! 
The  old  man  tottered  home,  and  only  once 
Raised  his  head  after. 

*  Phocion  had  bden  dispfttclied  to  oonsult  the  oi'ftcle  of  Apollo,  on  xrK^i 
remedy  might  be  found  for  the  plague  which  was  desolating  Argos. 
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PAo.  Thoa  wert  absent  ?    Yes ! 
The  royal  miscreant  lives. 

Ctes.  Had  I  beheld 
That  sacrilege,  the  tyrant  had  lain  dead. 
Or  I  had  been  torn  -piecemeal  by  his  minions. 
Bat  I  was  hx  away ;  when  I  returned, 
I  found  my  &ther  on  the  nearest  bench 
Within  our  door,  his  thinly  silvered  head 
Supported  by  wan  hands,  which  hid  his  £ice. 
And  would  not  be  withdrawn ;  no  groan,  no  sigh 
Was  audible,  and  we  might  only  learn. 
By  short  convulsive  tremblings  of  his  frame. 
That  life  still  flickered  in  it — ^yet  at  last, 
By  some  unearthly  inspiration  roused, 
He  dropped  his  ^vithered  hands,  aud  sat  erect 
As  in  his  manhood's  glory — ^the  fi'ee  blood 
Flushed  crimson  through  his  cheeks,  his  furrowed  brow 
Expanded  clear,  and  his  eyes  opening  &11, 
Gleamed  with  a  youthful  fire ; — I  fell  in  awe 
Upon  my  knees  before  him — still  he  spake  not. 
But  slowly  nused  his  arm  untrembling ;  clenched 
His  hand  as  if  it  grasped  an  airy  knife. 
And  struck  in  air:  my  hand  was  joined  with  his 
In  nervous  grasp — my  lifted  eye  met  his 
In  6tead£ist  gaze — ^my  pressure  answered  his — 
We  knew  at  once  each  other's  thought ;  a  smile 
Of  the  old  sweetness  played  upon  his  lips, 
And  life  forsook  him.     Weaponless  I  flew 
To  seek  the  tyrant,  and  was  driven  with  scofls 
From  the  proud  gates  which  shelter  him.     He  lives  -  - 
And  I  am  here  to  babble  of  revenge ! 

Pho,  It  comes,  my  friend — haste  with  me  to  the  king ! 

Ion,  Even  while  we  speak,  Adrastus  meets  his  council. 
There  let  us  seek  him :  should  ye  flad  him  touched 
With  penitence,  as  happily  ye  may. 
Oh,  give  allowance  to  his  sofl;ened  nature ! 

Ctes.   Show  grace  to  him! — ^Dost  dare? — ^I  had  forgot. 
Thou  dost  not  know  how  a  son  loves  a  father  I 

Ion.  I  know  enough  to  feel  for  thee  ;  I  know 
Thou  hast  endured  the  vilest  wrongs  that  tyranny 
In  its  worst  frenzy  can  inflict ; — yet  think, 
O  think !  before  the  irrevocable  deed 
Shuts  out  all  thought,  how  much  of  power's  excess 
Is  theirs  who  raise  the  idol : — do  we  groan 
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Beneath  the  pensonal  force  o!*  this  rash  mar, 

Who  forty  summers  since  himg  at  the  hreast 

A  playful  weakling ;  whom  the  heat  unnerves ; 

The  north-wind  pierces ;  and  the  hand  of  death 

May,  in  a  moment,  change,  to  clay  as  vile 

As  that  of  the  scourged  slave  whose  chains  it  severs  ? 

No  !  'tis  our  weakness  gasping,  or  the  shows 

Of  outward  strength  that  builds  up  tyranny, 

.And  makes  it  look  so  glorious  : — ^If  we  shrink 

Faint-hearted  from  the  reckoning  of  our  span 

Of  mortal  days,  we  pamper  the  fond  wish 

For  long  duration  in  a  lino  of  kings : 

If  the  rich  pageantry  of  thoughts  must  fade, 

All  unsubstantial  as  the  regal  hues 

Of  eve  which  purpled  them,  our  cunning  frailty 

Must  robe  a  living  image  with  their  pomp, 

And  wreathe  a  diadem  around  its  brow, 

In  which  our  sunny  fentasies  may  live 

Empearled,  and  gleam,  in  fatal  splendor,  far 

On  after  ages.     We  must  look  within 

For  that  which  makes  us  slaves ; — on  sympathies 

Which  find  no  kindred  objects  in  the  plain 

Of  common  life — affections  that  aspire 

In  ail'  too  thin — and  fancy's  dewy  film 

Floating  for  rest :  for  even  such  delicate  threads, 

Gathered  by  fate's  engrossing  hand,  supply 

The  eternal  spindle  whence  she  weaves  the  bond 

Of  cable  strength  in  which  our  nature  struggles ! 

Ctes.  Go,  talk  to  others,  if  thou  wilt ; — to  me 
All  argument,  save  that  of  steel,  is  idle. 

Medon,  No  more ; — ^Ict  's  to  the  council — ^there,  my  son, 
Tell  thy  great  message  nobly ;  and  for  thee. 
Poor  oi*phaned  youth,  be  sure  the  gods  are  just!     IMceunt.] 


Ex.  CCXLL— 5C^JO'  FROM  KINQ  JOHK—ACT  IL 

8HAK8PEARK. 

King  Joiix,  King  Philip,  and  Citizens  of  Angiers. 

K.  John.  You  men  of  Angiere,  and  my  loving  subjects,— 
A".  Phi.  You  loving  men  of  Angiers,  Arthur's  subjects, 
Our  tioimpet  called  you  to  this  gentle  parle. 
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IT.  John,  For  oar  advantage ; — ^Therefore  hear  ua  first. 
These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  our  town, 
Have  hither  march'd  to  your  endamagement: 
The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath ; 
And  ready  mounted  are  they  to  spit  forth 
Their  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walls : 
All  preparation  for  a  bloody  siege, 
And  merciless  proceeding  by  these  French, 
Confi'ont  your  city's  eyes,  your  winking  gates ; 
And,  but  for  our  approach,  those  sleepmg  stones 
That  as  a  waist  do  girdle  you  about, 
By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordinance 
By  this  time  from  their  iixed  beds  of  hme 
Had  been  dishabited,  and  wide  havoc  made 
For  bloody  power  to  rush  upon  your  peace. 
But,  on  the  sight  of  us,  your  lawful  kmg, — 
Who  painfully  with  much  expedient  march, 
Have  brought  a  countercheck  before  your  gates, 
To  save  unscratch'd  your  city's  threaten'd  cheeks, — 
Behold,  the  French,  amazed,  vouchsafe  a  parle : 
And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrapp'd  in  fire, 
To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  your  walls. 
They  shout  but  calm  words,  folded  up  in  smoke. 
To  make  a  Pithless  error  in  your  ears : 
Which  trust  accordingly,  kind  citizens, 
And  let  us  in,  your  king ;  whose  labor'd  spirits. 
For- wearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed. 
Crave  harborage  within  your  city  walls. 

-K  Phi,  When  I  have  said,  make  answer  to  us  both : 
Lo,  in  this  right  hand,  whose  protection 
Is  most  divinely  vow'd  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  stands  young  Plantagenet ; 
Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man. 
And  king  o'^er  him,  and  all  that  he  enjoys : 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  these  greens  before  your  town. 
Being  no  further  enemy  to  you, 
Ihan  the  constraint  of  hospitable  zeal, 
In  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  child. 
Religiously  provokes.    Be  pleased  then 
To  pay  that  duty,  which  you  truly  owe. 
To  him  that  owes  it ;  namely,  this  young  prince, 
And  then  our  arms, — ^like  to  a  muzzled  bear, 
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Save  in  aspect,  have  all  offence  seal'd  up ; 
Our  cannon's  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven ; 
And,  with  a  blessed  and  unvex'd  retire. 
With  unhack'd  swords,  and  helmets  all  unbruis'd, 
"We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again, 
"Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your  town, 
And  leave  your  chUdren,  wives,  and  you  in  peace. 
I3ut  if  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  offer, 
'T  is  not  the  roundure  of  your  old-faced  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war : 
Though  all  these  English,  and  their  discipline, 
Were  harbor'd  in  their  rude  circumference. 
Then,  tell  us,  shall  our  city  call  us  lord. 
In  that  behalf  which  we  have  challenged  it  ? 
Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage, 
And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession  ? 

l8t  Cit.  In  biie^  we  are  the  king  of  England^s  subjects ; 
For  him,  and  in  his  right  we  hold  this  town. 

JST.  John,  Acknowledge  then  the  king,  and  let  me  in. 

Ist  Cit.  That  can  we  not :  but  he  that  proves  the  king, 
To  him  will  we  prove  loyal ;  till  that  time. 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  against  the  world. 

IC  John.  Doth  not  the  crown  of  England  prove  the  king  ? 
And,  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witness. 
Twice  fifteen  thousand  hearts  of  England's  breed, — 

1st  Cit.  Till  you  compound  whose  right  is  worthiest. 
We,  for  the  worthiest,  hold  the  right  from  both. 

J5r.  John.  Then  God  forgive  the  sin  of  all  those  souls. 
That  to  their  everlasting  residence. 
Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall  shall  fleet, 
In  dreadful  trial  of  our  kingdom's  king  I 

JC  JPhi.    Amen  1  Amen ! — ^Mount,  chevaliers,  to  arms ! 


Ex.  CCXLIL-^C^^^  FJIOM  KING  RICHARD  IL 

SHAKSPBABB. 

King  Richard,  Bolingbroke,  a7id  Norfolk. 

JBoling.  First,  f Heaven  be  the  record  to  my  speech !) 
In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love. 
Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince. 
And  free  fi*om  misbegotten  hate, 

20* 
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Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  presence. — 

Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee, 

And  mark  my  greeting  well ;  for  what  I  speak, 

My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth. 

Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven ; — 

Thou  art  a  traitor,  and  a  miscreant ; 

Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live : 

Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note, 

With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuiF  I  thy  throat ; 

And  wish,  (so  please  my  sovereign,)  ere  I  move, 

What  my  tongue  speaks,  my  right-drawn  sword  may  prove. 

Nor,  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my  zeal : 
'Tis  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war. 
The  bitter  clamor  of  two  eager  tongues 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain : 
The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  cooled  for  this ; 
Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast, 
As  to  be  hushed,  and  naught  at  all  to  say : 
First,  the  lair  reverence  of  your  highness  cui'bs  me 
From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech ; 
Which  else  would  post,  until  it  had  returned 
These  terms  of  treason  doubled  down  his  throat. 
Setting  aside  his  high  blood's  royalty. 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him ; 
Call  him  a  slanderous  coward,  and  a  villain : 
Which  to  maintain,  I  would  allow  him  odds ; 
And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  afoot 
Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable 
Wherever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot. 
Meantime,  let  thb  defend  my  loyalty, — 
By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  lie. 

Boling,  Pale,  trembling  coward,  there  I  throw  my  gage. 
Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  a  king ; 
And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty. 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  to  except. 
If  guilty  dread  hath  left  thee  so 'much  strength 
As  to  take  up  mine  honor's  pawn,  then  stoop  : 
By  that  and  all  the  rights  of  knighthood,  else, 
Will  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm. 
What  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worse  devise. 

Nor,  I  take  it  up ;  and,  by  that  sword  I  swear, 
Which  gently  laid  my  knighthood  on  my  shoulder, 
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I  'II  answer  thee  in  any  fliir  degree, 
Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial ; 
And  when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light, 
If  I  be  traitor,  or  unjustly  fight ! 

IT.  Mich.  What  doth  our  cousin  lay  to  Mowbray's  charge  ? 
It  must  be  great,  that  can  inherit  us 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him 

JBoling.  Look, — what  I  speak  my  life  shall  prove  it  tnie ; — 
That  Mowbray  hath  received  eight  thousand  nobles, 
In  name  of  lendings  for  your  highness'  soldiers ; 
The  which  he  hath  detained  for  lewd  employments, 
Like  a  false  traitor  and  injurious  villain, 
liesides  I  say,  ana  will  in  battle  prove, — 
Or  here,  or  elsewhere,  to  the  furthest  verge 
That  ever  was  surveyed  by  English  eye, — 
That  all  the  treasons,  for  these  eighteen  years 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land, 
Fetch  from  false  Mowbray  their  first  head  and  spiing. 
Further  I  say, — and  further  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  life, — ^to  make  all  this  good, — 
That  he  did  plot  the  duke  of  Gloster's  death ; 
^"gg^st  his  soon-believing  adversaries ; 
And,  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
♦Sluiced  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of  blood: 
Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries, 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth. 
To  me  for  justice,  and  rough  chastisement ; 
And  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent. 
This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent. 

IC.  Rich.  How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars  I 
Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  sayest  thou  to  this  ? 

Nor.  Oh  1  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his  face. 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  whfle  be  dea^ 
Till  I  have  told  this  slander  of  his  blood, 
How  God,  and  good  men,  hate  so  foul  a  liar. 

K.  Rich,  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes  and  ears. 
Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  neir, 
(As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  son,) 
i^ow  by  my  scepter's  awe  I  make  a  vow, 
Such  neighbor  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialize 
The  unstopping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul ; 
He  is  our  subject,  Mowbray,  so  art  thou ; 
Free  speech,  and  fearless,  I  to  thee  allow. 
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Nor.  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy  heart. 
Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat  thou  liest  I 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais, 
Disbursed  I  duly  to  his  highness'  soldiers : 
The  other  part  reserved  I  by  consent ; 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege*  was  in  my  debt, 
Upon  remamder  of  a  dear  account, 
Since  last  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen : 
Now  swallow  down  that  lie. — ^For  Gloster's  death,— 
I  slew  him  not ;  but  to  my  own  disgrace, 
Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case.— 
For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Lancaster, 
The  nonorable  &ther  to  my  foe, 
Once  did  I  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life, — 
A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul : 
But,  ere  I  last  received  the  sacrament, 
I  did  confess  it,  and  exactly  begged 
Your  grace's  pardon ;  and,  I  hope,  I  had  it. 
This  is  my  fault :  as  for  the  rest  appealed, 
It  issues  from  the  rancor  of  a  villain, 
A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor : 
Which  in  myself  I  boldly  will  defend ; 
And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 
Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot. 
To  prove  myself  a  loyal  gentleman 
Even  in  the  best  blood  chambered  in  his  bosom : 
In  haste  whereof  most  heartily  I  pray 
Your  highness  to  assign  our  trial  day. 

K.  Rich.  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  be  ruled  by  me 
Let 's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood : 
This  we  presciibe,  though  no  physician; 
Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incision : 
Forget,  forgive,  conclude,  arid  be  agreed ; 
Our  doctors  «ay,  this  is  no  time  to  bleed. — 
Norfolk,  throw  down ;  there  is  no  boot. 

Nor.  Myself  I  throw,  dread  sovereign,  at  thy  foot 
My  life  thou  shalt  command,  but  not  my  shame  I 
The  one  my  duty  owes :  but  my  fair  name 
(Despite  of  death,  that  lives  upon  my  grave,) 
To  dark  dishonor's  use  thou  shalt  not  have. 
I  am  disgraced,  impeached,  and  baffled  here ; 
Pierced  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venomed  spesur ; 
The  which  no  balm  can  cure,  but  his  heart-blood 
Which  breathed  this  poison. 
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K,  Rich.  Rage  mnst  be  withstood : 
Give  me  his  gage : — lions  make  leopards  tame. 

Nor.  Yea,  but  not  change  their  soots :  take  but  my  <;h2.m<\ 
And  I  resign  my  gage.     Sfy  dear,  aear  lord. 
The  purest  treasure  mortal  thnes  afford, 
Is — spotless  reputation ;  that  away, 
]\£en  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay ; 
A  jewel  in  a  ten  times  barred-up  chest 
Is — a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast. 
Mine  honor  is  my  life ;  both  grow  in  one. 
Take  honor  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done : 
Then,  dear  my  liege,  mine  honor  let  me  try ; 
In  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 

-ff]  Rich.  Cousin,  throw  down  your  gage ;  do  you  begin. 

Roling.  O  God  defend  my  soid  from  such  foul  sin  I 
Shall  I  seem  crest-fellen  in  my  father's  sight  ? 
Or  with  pale  beggar-fear  impeach  my  height 
Before  this  out-aared  dastard  ?     Ere  my  tongue 
Shall  wound  mine  honor  with  such  feeble  wrong, 
Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear 
The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear, 
And  spit  it  bleeding,  in  his  high  disgrace. 
Where  shame  doth  harbor,  even  in  Mowbray's  fece. 

K.  Rich.  We  were  not  bom  to  sue ;  but  to  command : 
Which,  since  we  can  not  do  to  make  you  fiiends, 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it, 
At  Coventry,  upon  St.  Lambert's  day ; 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  swelling  difference  of  your  settled  hate ; — 
Since  we  can  not  atone  you,  we  shaU  see 
Justice  design  the  victor's  chivalry. — 
Lord  Marshal,  command  our  officers  at  arms 
Be  ready  to  direct  these  home  alarms. 


Ex.  OOXUILSCSNS  FROM  KING  JOHK-SCT  V. 

SHAKSPEAEK 

Pandulph,  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  Faulconbridgb. 

Pand.    Hail,  noble  prince  of  France ; 
The  news  is  this, — ^King  John  has  reconciled 
Himself  to  Rome ;  his  spirit  b  come  in, 
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That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church ; 
The  great  metropolis  and  see  of  Rome ; 
Therefore  thy  threatening  colors  now  wind  up. 
And  tame  the  savage  spirit  of  wild  war ; 
That,  like  a  lion  fastened  up  at  hand. 
It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace, 
And  be  no  further  harmful  than  in  show. 

X/€wis.     Your  grace  shall  pardon  me,  I  will  not  back ; 
I  am  too  high-born  to  be  propertied, 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control. 
Or  useful  serving-man  and  instrument 
To  any  sovereign  state  throughout  the  world. 
Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  war 
Between  this  chastised  kingdom  and  myself. 
And  brought  in  matter  that  should  feed  this  fire ; 
And  now  'tis  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
With  that  same  weak  wind  which  kindled  it. 
You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right. 
Acquainted  me  with  interest  to  this  land. 
Yea,  thrilst  this  enterprize  into  my  heai-t ; 
And  come  you  now  to  tell  me,  John  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome  ?    What  is  that  peace  to  me  ? 
I,  by  the  honor  of  my  marriage-bed. 
After  young  Arthur,  claim  this  land  for  mine ; 
And,  now  it  is  half  conquered,  nmst  I  back. 
Because  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with  Rome  ? 
Am  I  Rome's  slave  ?     What  penny  hath  Rome  borne. 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent, 
To  underprop  this  action  ?  Is 't  not  I, 
That  undergo  this  charge  ?    Who  else  but  I, 
And  such  as  to  my  claim  are  liable. 
Sweat  in  this  business,  and  maintain  this  war  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out, 
Vive  le  roy  /  as  I  have  banked  their  towns  ? 
Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game 
To  win  this  easy  match  played  for  a  crown  ? 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set  ? 
No,  on  my  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said, 

Pand.    You  look  but  on  the  outside  of  this  work. 

Jjewis,     Outside  or  inside,  I  wdll  not  return 
Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promised 
Before  I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war, 
And  culled  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world, 
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To  out-look  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. 

Iflnter  Faulconbridge, 

Faul,    According  to  the  Mr  play  of  the  world, 
Let  me  have  audience ;  I  am  sent  to  speak, 
My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king 
I  come  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  for  him ; 
And,  as  your  answer,  I  do  know  the  scope 
Ajid  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

Pand,    The  dauphin  is  too  wilful-opposite, 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties ; 
He  flatly  says,  he  '11  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Favl,     By  all  the  blood  that  ever  fury  breathed, 
The  youth  says  well. — Now  hear  our  English  king; 
For  thus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me. 
He  is  prepared ;  and  reason  too,  he  should. 
This  apish  and  unmannerly  approach. 
This  haiTiessed  mask  and  unadvised  revel. 
This  unhair'd  sauciness,  and  boyish  troops. 
The  king  doth  smile  at ;  and  is  well  prepared 
To  whip  this  dwariish  war,  these  pigmy  arms. 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 
That  hand,  which  had  the  strength,  even  at  your  door, 
To  cudgel  you,  and  make  you  take  the  hatch ; 
To  dive,  like  buckets,  in  concealed  wells ; 
To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks; 
To  lie,  like  pawns,  locked  up  in  chests  and  trunks ; 
To  hug  with  swine ;  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 
In  vaults  and  prisons ;  and  to  thrill,  and  shake. 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow. 
Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  Englishman ; — 
Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here. 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement  ? 
No; — know,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms; 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  eyry  towers, 
To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest. — 
And  you  degenerate,  you  ingrate  revolts. 
Blush  for  shame ; 

For  your  own  ladies,  and  pale-visaged  maids, 
Like  Amazons,  come  tripping  after  drums ; 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change. 
Their  neelds  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts 
To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 

Lewis,    There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy  face  in  peace. 
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We  grant,  thou  canst  out-scold  us ;  fare  thee  well. 
We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  babbler. 

Pond.    Give  me  leave  to  speak. 

FaiU,    No,  I  will  speak. 

I^ewu.    We  will  attend  to  neither. — 
Strike  up  the  drums;  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  interests,  and  our  being  here. 

Faul.    Indeed,  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will  cry  oat ; 
And  so  shall  you,  being  beaten.    Do  but  start 
An  echo  with  the  clamor  of  thy  drum, 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  braced, 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine ; 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall, 
As  loud  as  thine  rattle  the  welkin's  ear. 
And  pluck  the  deep-mouthed  thunder ;  for  at  hand 
(Not  tmsting  to  this  halting  legate  here. 
Whom  he  hath  used  rather  for  sport  than  need,) 
Is  warlike  John :  and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bare-ribbed  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  French. 

Leiois,    Strike  up  our  drums,  to  find  this  danger  out. 

FauL    And  thou  shalt  find  it,  dauphin,  do  not  doubt. 


Ex.  CGXUY.'-VILLAINT  OUTWITTED.^DIALOQUS  FROM 

THE  WIFE. 


St.  Pierse,  Fsrbardo. 

St,  Pier.  Are  we  alone  ? 

Fer.  What's  this  ? 

ia^L  Pier.  Are  we  alone  I  where  are  the  craven  minionB 
Tliat  overpowered  me  in  the  corridor, 
And  at  thy  Indding  dragged  me  hither  ? 

F&r,  Pshaw! 
Art  thou  no  wiser  than  to  heed  them  ?  know'st  not 
'Twas  done  upon  my  instruction — ^mine — ^thy  friend's? 

St.  Pier.  Are  we  alone  ? 

Fer.    We  are  alone. 

8t.  Pier.    Art  sure 
That  door  is  unattended  ?  that  no  minions 
Watch  it  without  ? 
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/fhr.  I  am. 

St.Ficr.  Wilt  lock  it? 

JFer,     [Locking  it  and  returning.!    There ! 

St.  Pier.     [Springing  upon  him.j    Villain ! 

Jfhr.  What  means  this  violence  ? 

St.  Pier.  You  struck  me 
When  I  contended  with  the  recreants, 
That  smite  this  moment  what  the  one  before 
They  fawned  upon  I — ^Across  their  arms  you  stmck 
And  felled  me  with  the  blow ! — ^now  take  it  back ! 

Fer.  Stop !  you  '11  repent  it  if  you  strike  I 

St.  Pier.  I  tell  thee, 
I  ne'er  received  a  blow  from  mortal  man 
But  I  did  pay  it  back  with  interest ! — One  by  one 
I  have  parted  with  those  virtues  of  a  man 
Which  precept  doth  inculcate ;  but  one  grace 
Remains — ^the  growth  of  nature — the  true  shoot 
Abuse  could  not  eradicate,  and  leave 
The  trunk  and  root  alive, — one  virtue — ^manhood ! 
The  brow  whereon  doth  sit  disdain  of  threat. 
Defiance  of  aggression,  and  revenge 
For  contumely.    You  did  strike  me  I     Come  I 
I  must  have  blow  for  blow ! 

Fer.    [Drawing  his  dagger^    Let  fall  thy  hand 
Upon  my  person — ^lo,  my  dagger 's  free, 
And  I  will  sheathe  it  in  thy  heart ! 

St.  Pier.  I  care  not, 
So  I  die  quits  with  thee ! 

Fer.  I  would  not  kill  thee. 
So  do  n't  advance  thy  hand !     Nay,  listen  first. 
And  then,  if  thou  wilt,  strike  me! — Strike  I — abuse 
Thy  friend,  who,  when  he  struck  thee,  was  thy  friend 
As  much  as  he  is  now,  or  ever  was : 
Who  struck  thee  but  that  he  should  seem  thy  foe, 
To  hide  indeed  how  much  he  was  thy  friend. 

St.  Pier.  How  came  I  yesternight 
To  sleep  in  the  chamber  of  the  duke  ?    And  why 
This  morning,  when  I  lefl  the  ante-room, 
Was  I  assaulted  by  thy  minions  ? 

Fer.  Pshaw  I 
Enough,  thou  slept'st  where  thou  didst  sleep,  next  chamber 
To  the  duke's  wife,  and  thereby  mad'st  thy  fortune. 
For  every  ducat  of  the  sum  I  named 
Is  thine — but  render  me  one  service  more. 
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JSt,  Pier,  Name  it* 

JFhr,  Just  write  for  me,  in  boasting  vein. 
Confession  thou  did'st  pillow  yesternight 
There,  where  the  honor  of  the  duke  forbids 
That  head  save  his  should  lie. 
Why  do  you  gaze  ?    'Tis  easily  done. 

jSt.  Pier,  It  is. 

JFer,  It  takes  but  pen  and  ink,  and  here  they  are ; 
Make  use  of  time !  the  hour  that  is  not  used 
Is  lost,  and  might  have  been  the  luckiest. 
Converted  to  account :  what  ponder'st  thou  ? 

St.  Pier,  [  Writing.^     Have  you  done  ? 

Fer,  I  have. 

St,  Pier,  And  so 
Have  I — a  fair  commencement !  better  far 
Continuation !  and  the  winding  up 
The  fairest  of  the  whole!  hovvsoe'er  of  that 
Your  highness  shall  be  judge : — 'sdeath,  here's  a  word 
I  did  not  mean  to  write,  for  one  I  wanted ! 
I  needs  must  take  it  out. — I  pray  your  highness 
Lend  me  a  knife. 

Fer,  I  have  not  one. 

St,  Pier,  Well,  then. 
Your  dagger — ^if  the  edge  of  it  is  sharp. 

Fer,  There  'tis. 

St,  Pier.  And  there  is  the  confession,  duke, 
Sign  it. 

Fer,  Why,  this  is  my  confession ! 

St,  Pier,  Aye, 
Indeed,  your  highness  ? 

Fer,  Word  for  word. 

St,  Pier,  You  '11  own 
I  'm  something  of  a  clerk — I  hardly  hoped 
It  would  have  pleased  your  highness !     My  lord  duke 
Sign  the  confession. 

Fer,  Why  ? 

St,  Pier,  It  pleases  me. 
If  that  contents  thee  not,  I  'm  in  thy  power. 
And  I  'd  have  thee  in  mine  I     Your  highness  sees 
I  am  frank  with  you. 

Fer,  Can  it  be  you,  St.  Pierre  ? 

St,  Pier,  No — ^it  is  you ! — and  not  the  peasant  lad, 
Whom  fifteen  years  ago  in  evil  hour 
You  chanced  to  cross  upon  his  native  hills, — 
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In  whose  quick  eye  you  saw  the  subtile  spirit 
Which  suited  you,  and  tempted  it ;  who  took 
Your  hint,  and  followed  you  to  Mantua 
Without  his  fiither's  knowledge — his  old  father 
Who,  thinking  that  he  had  a  prop  in  him 
Man  could  not  rob  him  of,  and  Heaven  would  spare, 
Blessed  him  one  night,  ere  he  laid  down  to  sleep, 
And  waking  in  the  morning  found  him  gone ! 

[Febrardo  attempts  to  rise,'\ 
Move  not,  or  I  shall  move — you  know  me ! 

Fer.  Nay, 
I  '11  keep  my  seat.     St.  Pierre,  I  trained  thee  like 
A  cavalier ! 

St.  Pier.  You  did— yon  gave  me  masters, 
And  their  instructions  quickly  I  took  up 
As  they  did  lay  them  down !     I  got  the  start 
Of  my  contemporaries! — not  a  youth 
Of  whom  could  read,  write,  speak,  command  a  weapon, 
Or  rule  a  horse  with  me  I  you  gave  me  all — 
All  the  equipments  of  a  man  of  honor, — 
But  you  did  find  a  use  for  me,  and  made 
A  slave,  a  profligate  of  me.  [Ferrardo  ahout  to  rise.  \ 

I  charge  you,  keep  your  seat ! 

Fer.  Y  ou  see  I  do ! 
St.  Pierre,  be  reasonable ! — you  forget 
There  are  ten  thousand  ducats. 

St.  Pier.  Give  me,  duke, 
The  eyes  that  looked  upon  my  father's  face  I 
The  hands  that  helped  my  father  to  his  wish  I 
The  feet  that  flew  to  do  my  father's  will ! 
The  heart  that  bounded  at  my  father's  voice ! 
And  say  that  Mantua  were  built  of  ducats, 
And  I  could  be  its  duke  at  cost  of  these, 
I  would  not  give  them  for  it !     Mark  me,  duke ! 
I  saw  a  new-made  grave  in  Mantua, 
And  on  the  head-stone  read  my  father's  name ; — 
To  seek  me,  doubtless,  hither  he  had  come — 
To  seek  the  child  that  had  deserted  him — 
And  died  here, — ere  he  found  me. 
Heaven  can  tell  how  far  he  wandered  else ! 
Upon  that  grave  I  knelt  an  altered  man, 
And  rising  thence,  I  fled  from  Mantua.     N(  r  had  returned 
But  tyrant  hunger  drove  me  back  again 
To  thee — ^to  thee ! — ^My  body  to  relieve 
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At  cost  of  my  dear  soul !     I  have  done  thy  work. 
Do  mine  I  and  sign  me  that  confession  straight. 
I  'm  in  your  power,  and  I  '11  have  thee  in  mine ! 

JFhr.  Art  thou  indeed  in  earnest ! 

St,  Pier.  Look  in  my  eyes. 

JFkr.  Saint  Pierre,  perhaps  I  have  underpaid  thee  ? 

St.  Pier.  Sign  I 

Per.  I'll  double  the  amount! 

/St.  Pier.  Come,  sign ! 

Per.  Saint  Pierre, 
Will  forty  thousand  ducats  please  thee  ? 

JSt.  Pier.  There 's 
The  dial,  and  the  sun  is  shining  on  it — 
The  shadow  is  on  the  veiy  point  of  twelve — 
My  case  is  desperate !     Your  signature 
Of  vital  moment  is  unto  ray  peace  I 
My  eye  is  on  the  dial !     Pass  the  shadow 
The  point  of  noon,  the  breadth  of  but  a  hair 
As  can  my  eye  discern — and,  that  unsigned, 
The  steel  is  in  thy  heart — I  speak  no  more ! 

Per.  Saint  Pierre  I-^Not  speak  ? — Saint  Pieri'e ! 

St.  Pier.  Is  it  signed  ? 

Per.  [  Writing  hurriedly^     It  is ! 


Ex.  CCXLY.^THIRD   SOEKS  FROM  ION. 

Ion,  Agknob,  Phocion. 

[Ion  forgtyes  Phocion's  attempt  to  BBsasunate  Lim.] 

Phter  Ion  and  Agenor. 

Agen.  Wilt  thou  not  in  to  rest  ? 

Ion.  My  rest  is  here — 
Beneath  the  greatness  of  the  heavens,  which  awes 
My  spirit,  tossed  by  sudden  change,  and  torn 
]5y  various  passions,  to  repose.     Yet  age 
Requires  more  genial  nourishment — ^pray  seek  it— 
I  will  but  stay  thee  to  inquire  once  more 
If  any  symptom  of  retummg  health 
Bless  the  wan  city  ? 

Agen.  No :  the  perishing 
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Lift  up  their  painful  heads  to  bless  thy  name, 
And  their  eyes  kindle  as  they  utter  it ; 
But  still  they  perish. 

Ion,  So ! — ^give  instant  order, 
The  rites  which  shall  confirm  me  in  my  throne. 
Be  solenmized  to-morrow. 

Agen.  How !  so  soon, 
While  the  more  sacred  duties  to  the  dead 
Remain  unpaid  ? 

Ion.  Let  them  abide  my  time — 
They  will  not  tarry  long.    I  see  them  gaze 
With  wonder  on  me — do  my  bidding  now. 
And  tnist  me  till  to-morrow.    Pray  go  in. 
The  night  will  chill  thee  else. 

Agen.  Farewell,  my  lord  !  [.£^7.'| 

Ion.  Now  all  is  stillness  in  mv  breast — how  soon 
To  be  displaced  by  more  profomid  repose. 
In  which  no  thread  of  consciousness  shall  live 
To  feel  how  calm  it  is ! — O  lamp  serene, 
Do  I  lift  up  to  thee  undazzled  eyes 
For  the  last  time  ?    Shall  I  enjoy  no  more 
Thy  golden  haziness,  which  seemed  akin 
To  my  young  fortune's  dhn  felicity  ? 
And  when  it  coldly  shall  embrace  the  urn 
That  shall  contain  my  ashes,  will  no  thought 
Of  all  the  sweet  ones  cherished  by  thy  beams. 
Awake  to  tremble  with  them  ?     Vain  regret ! 
The  pathway  of  my  duty  lies  in  sunlight. 
And  I  would  tread  it  with  as  firm  a  step, 
Though  it  should  terminate  in  cold  oblivion, 
As  if  Elysian  pleasures  at  its  close 
Gleamed  palpable  to  sight  as  things  of  earth. 
Who  passes  there  ? 

[Miter  Phocion,  who  strikes  at  Ion  toith  a  dagger.] 

Pno,  This  to  the  king  of  Argos !     [Ion  struggles  with  him^ 
siezes  the  dagger^  which  he  throws  away.] 

Ion.  I  will  not  fell  by  thee,  poor  wavering  novice 
In  the  assassin's  trade ! — ^thy  ann  is  feeble. 

[He  confronts  Phocion.] 
Phocion ! — ^Was  this  well  aimed  ?  thou  didst  not  mean — 

Pho.  I  meant  to  take  thy  life,  urged  by  remembrance 
Of  yesterday's  great  vow. 

Ion.  And  couldst  thou  think 
I  had  forgotten  ? 
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PAo.  Thou? 

Ion,  Couldst  thoa  believe 
That  one,  whose  nature  had  been  armed  to  stop 
The  life-blood's  current  in  a  fellow's  veins. 
Would  hesitate  when  gentler  duty  turned 
His  steel  to  nearer  use !     To-morrow's  dawn 
Shall  see  me  wield  the  scepter  of  my  fethers : 
Come,  watch  beside  my  throne,  and,  if  I  fidl 
In  sternest  duty  which  my  country  needs, 
My  bosom  will  be  open  to  thy  steel, 
As  now  to  thy  embrace ! 

Fho.  Thus  let  me  fall 
Low  at  thy  feet,  and,  kneeliug,  here  receive 
Forgiveness !  do  not  crush  me  with  more  love 
Than  lies  in  the  word  "  pardon." 

Ion,  And  that  word 
I  will  not  speak ; — ^what  have  I  to  forgive  ? 
A  devious  iancy,  and  a  muscle  raised 
Obedient  to  its  impulse !     Dost  thou  think 
The  tracings  of  a  thousand  kindnesses, 
Which  taught  me  all  I  guessed  of  brotherhood, 
Are  in  the  rashness  of  a  moment  lost  ? 

jPAo.  I  can  not  look  upon  thee :  let  me  go, 
And  lose  myself  in  darkness. 

Ion,  Nay,  old  playmate. 
We  part  not  thus : — ^the  duties  of  my  state 
Will  shortly  end  our  fellowship :  but  spend 
A  few  short  minutes  with  me.     Dost  remember 
How  in  a  night  like  this  we  climbed  yon  walls — 
Two  vagrant  urchins — ^and  with  tremulous  joy 
Skimmed  through  these  statue-bordered  wadks,  that  gleamed 
In  bright  succession  ?    Let  us  tread  them  now, 
And  think  we  are  but  older  by  a  day ; 
And  that  the  pleasant  walk  of  yester-night 
We  are  to-night  retracing.     Come,  my  friend ! 
What,  drooping  yet !  thou  wert  not  wont  to  seem 
So  stubborn.     Cheerily,  my  Phocion — come ! 
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Ex.  OCXLVL— dT/Xr   AlfD    INNOCENOS, 

BTBON. 

[Scene. — ^A  Cottage  amongst  tlio  Bernese  Alps.] 
Manfred  and  the  Chamois  Hunter. 

(7.  Hun,  No,  no — ^yet  pause — thou  must  not  yet  go  forth ; 
Thy  mmd  and  body  are  alike  unfit 
To  trust  each  other,  for  some  hours  at  least ; 
When  thou  art  better,  I  will  be  thy  guide — 
But  whither  ? 

Man.        It  imports  not.    I  do  know 
My  route  full  well,  and  need  no  further  guidance. 

C.  Hun,  Thy  garb  and  gait  bespeak  thee  of  high  lineage — 
One  of  the  many  chiefe,  whose  castled  crags 
Look  o'er  the  lower  valleys — which  of  these 
May  call  thee  lord  ?    I  only  know  their  portals ; 
My  way  of  life  leads  me  but  rarely  down 
To  bask  by  the  huge  hearths  of  those  old  halls, 
Carousing  with  the  vassals,  but  the  paths. 
Which  step  from  out  our  mountains  to  their  doors, 
I  know  from  childhood— which  of  these  is  thine  ? 

Man,  No  matter. 

C,  Hun.  Well,  sir,  pardon  me  the  question, 

And  be  of  better  cheer.    Come,  taste  my  wine ; 
*Tis  of  an  ancient  vintage  ;  many  a  day 
It  has  thawed  my  veins  among  our  glaciers ;  now 
Let  it  do  thus  for  thine. — Come,  pledge  me  fairly. 

Man,  Away,  away  I  there 's  blood  upon  the  biim  I 
Will  it  then  never,  never  sink  into  the  earth  ? 

C,  Hun,  Man  of  strange  words,  and  some  half-maddening 
sin, 
Which  makes  thee  people  vacancy,  whate'er 
Tliy  dread  and  sufferance  b(5,  there 's  comfort  yet — 
The  aid  of  holy  men,  and  heavenly  patience — 

Man,  Patience  and  patience !  Hence — ^that  word  was  made 
For  brutes  of  burden,  not  for  birds  of  prey ; 
Preach  it  to  mortals  of  a  dust  like  thine, — 
I  am  not  of  thine  order. 

C,  Hun. '  Thanks  to  heaven  I 

I  would  not  be  of  thine,  for  the  free  fame 
Of  William  Tell ;  but  whatsoe'er  thine  ill. 
It  must  be  borne,  and  these  wild  starts  are  useless. 

Man,  Do  I  not  bear  it  ? — ^Look  on  me — I  live. 

C.  Hun,  Tliis  is  convulsion,  and  no  healthful  life. 

Man,  I  tell  thee,  man  !  I  have  lived  many  years, 
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Many  long  years,  but  they  are  nothing  now 

To  those  which  I  must  number ;  ages — ages — 

Space  and  eternity — and  consciousness, 

With  the  fierce  thii-st  of  death — and  still  unslaked  ! 

C,  Hun,  Why,  on  thy  brow  the  seal  of  middle  age 
Hath  scarce  been  set ;  I  am  thine  elder  iar. 

Man,  Think'st  thou  assistance  doth  depend  on  time  ? 
It  doth ;  but  actions  are  our  epochs ;  mine 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable, 
Endless,  and  idl  alike,  as  sands  on  the  shore, 
Innumerable  atoms ;  and  one  desert, 
Barren  and  cold,  on  which  the  wild  waves  break, 
}^ut  nothing  rests,  save  carcasses  and  wrecks, 
Rocks,  and  the  salt  surf  weeds  of  bitterness. 

C,  Hun.  Alas !  he 's  mad — ^but  yet  I  must  not  leave  him, 

Man,  I  would  I  were — ^for  then  the  things  I  see 
Would  be  but  a  distempered  dream. 

C  Hun,  What  is  it 

That  thou  dost  see,  or  think  thou  lookcst  upon  ? 

Man,  Myself  and  thee — a  peasant  of  the  Alps — 
Thy  hupible  virtues,  hospitable  home. 
And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud,  and  free ; 
Thy  self  respect,  grafted  on  innocent  thoughts ; 
Thy  days  of  health,  and  nights  of  sleep ;  thy  toils, 
By  danger  dignified,  yet  guiltless ;  hopes 
Of  cheerful  old  age  and  a  quiet  grave. 
With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  tur^ 
And  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph ; 
This  do  I  see — and  then  I  look  within — 
It  matters  not — ^my  soul  was  scorched  already ! 

C,  Hun,  And  wouldst  thou,  then,  exchange  thy  lot  for 
mine? 

Man,  No,  friend !    I  would  not  wrong  thee,  nor  exchange 
My  lot  with  living  being :  I  can  bear — 
However  wretchedly,  'tis  still  to  bear — 
In  life  what  others  could  not  brook  to  dream, 
But  perish  in  their  slumber. 

C,  Hun,  And  with  this. 

This  cautious  feeling  for  another's  pain. 
Canst  thou  be  black  with  evil  ?  ' 

Man,  .  Oh  I  no,  no  I 

My  injuries  came  down  on  those  who  loved  me,— 
On  those  whom  I  best  loved  :  I  never  quelled 
An  enemy,  save  in  my  just  defense  ; — 
But  my  embrace  was  fatal. 
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C  Hun.  Heaven  give  thee  rest  I 

And  penitence  restore  thee  to  thyself; 
M7  prayers  shall  be  for  thee. 

Man.  I  need  them  not, 

But  can  endure  thy  pity.    I  depart — 
'Tis  time — ^farewell  I — ^Here  *s  gold,  and  thanks  for  thee — 
No  words — ^it  is  thy  due. — ^Follow  me  not — 
I  know  my  path — ^the  mountain  peril 's  past : 
And  once  again  I  charge  thee,  foUow  not !     \Eodt  Makib'ssd.  | 


Ex.  COXLVIL— ^ NGER    AND    OB 8 TINA  G T. 

BHEREDAV. 

Capt.  A.  Sir  Anthony,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  here, 
and  looking  so  well !  Your  sudden  arrival  at  Bath  made  me 
apprehensive  for  your  health. 

Sir  A.  Very  apprehensive,  I  dare  say,  Jack.  What,  you 
are  recruiting  here,  hey  ? 

Capt.  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  on  duty. 

Sir  A.  Well,  Jack,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  though  I  did  not 
expect  it ;  for  I  was  going  to  write  to  you  on  a  little  matter 
of  business.  Jack,  I  have  been  considering  that  I  grow  old 
and  infirm,  and  shall  probably  not  be  with  you  long. 

Capt.  A.  Pardon  me,  su-,  I  never  saw  you  look  more 
strong  and  hearty ;  and  I  pray  fervently  that  you  may  con- 
tinue so. 

Sir  A.  I  hope  your  prayers  may  be  heard,  with  all  my 
heart.  Well,  then,  Jack,  I  have  been  considering  that  I  am 
so  strong  and  hearty,  I  may  continue  to  plague  you  a  long 
time.  Now,  Jack,  1  am  sensible  that  the  income  of  your 
commission,  and  what  I  have  hitherto  allowed  you,  is  but  a 
small  pittance  for  a  lad  of  your  spirit. 

Capt.  A.  Sir,  you  are  very  good. 

Sir  A.  And  it  is  my  wish,  while  yet  I  live,  to  have  my  boy 
make  some  figure  in  the  world.  I  have  resolved,  therefore, 
to  fix  you  at  once  in  a  noble  independence. 

Cap.  A.  Sir,  your  kindness  overpowers  me.  Yet,  sir,  I 
presume  you  would  not  wish  me  to  quit  the  army  ? 

Sir  A.  Oh !  that  shall  be  as  your  wife  chooses. 

Capt.  A.  My  wife,  sir  I 

Sir  A.  Ay,  ay,  settle  that  between  you ;  settle  that  be- 
tween you. 

21 
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Capt.  A.  A  wife,  rir,  did  you  say  ? 

Sir  A,  Ay,  a  wife :  why,  did  not  I  mention  her  before  ? 

Capt.  A.  Not  a  word  of  her,  sir. 

;>'«>  A.  Yes,  Jack,  the  independence  I  was  talking  of  is  by 
m&riiage  ;  the  fortune  is  sad^ed  with  a  wife ;  but  I  suppose 
that  makes  no  difference  ? 

Capt,  A.  Sir,  sir,  you  amaze  me ! 

Sir  A.  What 's  the  matter  with  the  fool  ?— just  now  you 
7  ere  all  gratitude  and  duty. 

Japt.  A,  I  was,  sir ;  you  talked  to  me  of  independence 
t  nd  a  fortune,  but  not  one  word  of  a  wife. 

Sir  A.  Why,  what  difference  does  that  make  ?  Sir,  if  you 
have  the  estate,  you  must  take  it  with  the  live  stock  on  it,  as 
It  stands. 

Capt,  A.  Pray,  sir,  who  is  the  lady  ? 

Sir  A.  What 's  that  to  you,  sir  ?  Come,  give  me  your 
(»romise  to  love,  and  to  marry  her  directly. 

Capt,  A,  Sure,  sir,  that's  not  very  reasonable,  to  summon 
my  affections  for  a  lady  I  know  nothing  of! 

Sir  A.  I  am  sure,**  sir,  'tis  more  unreasonable  in  you  to  ob- 
ject to  a  lady  you  know  nothing  of, — 

Capt,  A,  You  must  excuse  me,  su*,  if  I  tell  you,  once  for 
all,  that  in  this  point  I  can  not  obey  you. 

Sir  A,  Hark  ye.  Jack ;  I  have  heard  you  for  some  time 
with  patience, — ^1  have  been  cool, — quite  cool :  but  take  care ; 
you  Know  I  am  compliance  itself,  when  I  am  not  thwarted ; 
no  one  more  easily  led,  when  I  have  my  own  way ;  but  do  n*t 
put  me  in  a  frenzy. 

Capt,  A,  Sir,  I  must  repeat  it ;  in  this  I  can  not  obey  you. 

Sir  A,  Now,  hang  me,  if  ever  I  call  you  Jack  again,  while 
I  five ! 

Capt,  A,  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me. 

Sir  A,  Sir,  I  won't  hear  a  word,  not  a  word !  not  one 
word  I  So  give  me  your  promise  by  a  nod,  and  I  '11  tell  you 
what.  Jack, — ^I  mean  you  dog, — if  you  do  n't  by 

Capt,  A.  What,  sir,  promise  to  link  myself  to  some  mass 
of  ugliness ;  to— 

Sir  A,  Zounds  I  sirrah !  the  lady  shall  be  as  ugly  as  I 
choose :  she  shall  have  a  hump  on  each  shoulder ;  she  shall  be 
as  crooked  as  the  crescent ;  her  one  eye  shall  roll  like  the 
buU's  in  Cox's  museum ;  she  shall  have  a  skin  like  a  mummy, 
and  the  beard  of  a  Jew.  She  shall  be  all  this,  sirrah !  Yen, 
I  'U  make  you  ogle  her  all  day,  and  sit  up  all  night  to  write 
Bonnets  on  her  beauty. 
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Capt.  A.  This  is  reason  and  moderation,  indeed ! 

Sir  A.  None  of  your  sneering,  puppy!  no  grinning,  jacka- 
napes ! 

Capt.  A,  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  was  in  a  worse  humor  for 
mirth  in  my  life. 

Sir  A.  'Tis  false,  sir ;  I  know  you  are  laughing  in  your 
sleeve ;  I  know  you  '11  grin  when  I  am  gone,  sirrah ! 

Capt.  A.  Sir,  I  hope  I  know  my  duty  better. 

Sir  A.  None  of  your  passion,  sir !  none  of  your  violence, 
if  you  please ;  it  won't  do  with  me,  I  promise  you. 

Capt,  A.  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  was  cooler  in  my  life. 

Sir  A.  'Tis  a  confounded  lie  I  I  know  you  are  in  a  passion 
in  your  heart ;  I  know  you  are  a  hypocritical  young  dog ; 
but  it  won't  do. 

Capt.  A.  Nay,  sii*,  upon  my  word,— ^ 

Sir  A.  So  you  will  fly  out  I  Can 't  you  be  cool,  like  me  ? 
What  good  can  passion  do  f  Passion  is  of  no  service,  you 
impudent,  insolent,  overbearing  reprobate !  There,  you  sneer 
again  1  Do  n't  provoke  me  I  But  you  rely  on  the  mildness 
of  my  temper,  you  do,  you  dog !  You  play  upon  the  meek- 
ness of  my  disposition!  Yet  take  care;  the  patience  of  a 
saint  may  be  overcome  at  last !  But  mark !  I  give  you  six 
hours  and  a  half  to  consider  of  this;  if  you  then  agree,  with- 
out any  condition,  to  do  every  thing  on  earth  that  I  choose, 
why,  confound  you !  I  may  in  timie  forgive  you.  If  not,  do  n't 
enter  the  same  hemisphere  with  me !  do  n't  dare  to  breathe 
the  same  air,  or  use  the  same  light  with  me  ;  but  get  an  at- 
mosphere and  a  sun  of  your  own :  I  '11  strip  vou  of  your  com- 
mission: I'll  lodge  a  five-nnd-three-pence  m  the  hands  of 
your  trustees,  and  you  shall  live  on  the  interest.  I  'U  disown 
you ;  I  '11  disinherit  you ;  and  hang  me,  if  ever  I  call  you 
Jack  again !  [Exit.'\ 

Capt.  A.  Mild,  gentle,  considerate  father,  I  kiss  your 
hands. 


Ex.  COXLVnL— iSfOSy^  from  the  MIDSUMMER-NIQHra 

DREAM 

8HAK8PEABB. 

Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout,  Quincb,  and  Staeveling. 

Q^in.  Is  all  your  company  here  ? 

Bot.  You  were  best  to  caJl  them  generally,  man  by  man, 
according  to  the  scrip. 
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Quin.  Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name,  which  la 
thought  fit,  through  all  Athens,  to  play  in  our  interlude  bo- 
fore  the  duke  and  duchess,  on  his  wedding-day  at  night. 

JBot.  First,  good  Peter  Quince,  say  what  the  play  treats 
on ;  then  read  the  names  of  the  actors ;  and  so  grow  to  a 
point. 

Quin.  Marry,  our  play  is, — ^The  most  lamentable  comedy, 
and  most  cruel  death. of  Pyramus  and  Thisby. 

JBot  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure  you,  and  a  mer- 
ry.— 'Nowj  good  Peter  Quince,  call  forth  your  actors  by  the 
scroll : — masters,  spread  yourselves. 

Quin.  Answer,  as  I  call  you. — Nick  Bottom,  the  weaver ! 

JBot.  Ready ! — Name  what  part  I  am  for,  and  proceed. 

Quin.  You,  Nick  Bottom,  are  set  down  for  Pyramus. 

£ot.  What  is  Pyramus  ?  a  lover,  or  a  tyrant  ? 

Quin.  A  lover,  that  kills  himself  most  gallantly  for  love. 

£ot.  That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  true  performing  of  it. 
If  I  do  it,  let  the  audience  look  to  their  eyes ;  I  will  move 
storms,  I  will  condole  in  some  measure.  To  the  rest : — ^Tei 
ray  chief  humor  is  for  a  tyrant :  I  could  play  Ercles  rarely, 
or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split. 

"  The  raging  rocks. 
With  shivering  shocks, 
Shall  break  the  locks 

Of  prison-gates : 
And  Phibbus'  car 
Shall  shine  from  &r, 
And  make  and  mar 
The  foolish  fates." 
Thb  was  lofty ! — ^Now  name  the  rest  of  the  players. — ^Thia  is 
Erdes'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein ;  a  lover  is  more  condoling. 

Quin.  Francis  Flute,  the  bellows-mender. 

Flu.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  You  must  take  Thisbj  on  you. 

Mu.  What  is  Thisby  ?  a  wandering  knight  ? 

Quin.  It  is  the  lady  that  Pyramus  must  love. 

I^lu.  Nay,  faith,  let  me  not  play  a  woman ;  I  have  a  beai-d 
8  coming. 

Quin.  That's  all  one;  yon  shall  play  it  in  a  mask ;  and  yoa 
may  speak  as  small  as  yon  will. 

jBot.  An'  I  may  hide  my  fece,  let  me  play  Thisby  too :  I  »U 
speak  in  a  monstro;is  little  voice ; — 7%w^,  TTUsby^ — Ahy  JPy^ 
ramua^  my  lover  dear;  thy  Thisby  dear  1  and  lady  dear  1 
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Quin.  No,  no ;  you  must  play  P3rramu8 ; — and,  Flute,  you 
Thisby. 

£ot.  Well,  proceed. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  the  tailor  I 

/Star.  Here,  Peter  Quince ! 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  you  must  play  Thisby's  mother.— 
Tom  Snout,  the  tinker  I 

Snout.  Here,  Peter  Quince ! 

Q^in.  You,  Pyramus's  father ;  myself,  Thisby's  father ;— • 
Snug,  the  joiner,  you,  the  lion's  part ; — ^and,  I  hope,  here  is  a 
play  fitted. 

Snug,  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written  ?  Pray  you,  if  it 
be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study. 

Quin,  You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing  but 
roaring. 

Bot.  Let  me  play  the  lion  too :  I  will  roar,  that  I  will  do 
any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me ;  I  will  roar  that  I  will  make 
the  duke  say,  Let  him  roar  again.    Let  him  roar  again. 

Quin.  An' you  should  do  it  too  terribly,  you  would  fright  the 
duchess  and  the  ladies,  that  they  would  shriek ;  and  that  were 
enough  to  hang  us  all. 

All.  That  would  hang  us  every  mother's  son. 

Bot.  I  grant  you,  friends,  that  if  you  should  fright  the  la 
dies  out  of  their  wits,  they  would  have  no  more  discretion 
but  to  hang  us ;  but  I  will  aggravate  my  voice  so,  that  I  will 
roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove ;  I  will  roar  you  an 't 
were  any  nightingale. 

Quin.  You  can  play  no  part  bat  Pyramus :  for  Pyramus  is 
a  sweet-&ced  man  ;  a  proper  man,  as  one  shall  see  in  a  sum- 
mer's day ;  a  most  lovely,  gentleman-like  man ;  therefore  you 
must  needs  play  Pyramus. 

Bot.  Well,  I  will  undertake  it.  What  beard  were  I  best  to 
play  it  in  ? 

Quin.  Why,  what  you  will. 

Bot.  I  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  straw-colored  beard, 
your  orange-tawny  beard,  your  purple-in-grain  beard,  or  your 
French  crown- color  beard,  your  perfect  yeUow. 

Quin.  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no  hair  at  all, 
and  then  you  will  play  bare-faced. —  But,  masters,  here  are 
your  parts ;  and  I  am  to  entreat  you,  request  you,  and  desire 
you,  to  con  them  by  to-morrow  night ;  and  meet  me  in  the 
palace-wood,  a  mile  without  the  town,  by  moon-light ;  there 
will  wo.  rehearse ;  for  if  we  meet  in  the  city,  we  shall  be 
dogged  with  company,  and  om*  devices  known.  In  the  mean- 
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time,  I  win  draw  a  bill  of  properties,  such  as  our  play  wants. 
I  pray  you,  fail  me  not. 

Jiot.  We  will  meet;  and  there  we  may  rehearse  more 
courageously.    Take  pains ;  be  perfect ;  adieu. 

Quin.  At  the  duke's  oak  we  meet. 

£oL  Enough ;  "  Hold,  or  cut  bow-strings." 


lEx.  0CXUX.—OTffELLO    AND    I  AGO. 

8HAKSPBARB. 

Jago.  My  noble  lord 

Othello.  What  dost  thou  say,  lago  ? 

lago.  Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  wooed  my  lady, 
Know  of  your  love  ? 

0th.  He  did,  from  first  to  last.    Why  dost  thou  ask  ? 

lago.  But  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  thoughts ; 
No  further  harm. 

0th.  Why  of  thy  thought,  lago  ? 

lago.  I  did  not  think  he  had  been  acquainted  with  her. 

0th.  O,  yes ;  and  went  between  us  very  oft. 

lago.  Indeed. 

0th.  Indeed  I  ay,  indeed. — ^Discemest  thou  aught  in  that  ? 
Is  he  not  honest  ? 

lago.  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  Ay,  honest. 

Tago.  My  lord,  for  aught  I  know. 

0th.  What  dost  thou  think  ? 

lago.  Think,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  Think,  my  lord  ! 
Why,  thou  dost  echo  me. 
As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  thy  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  shown.    Thou  dost  mean  something ; 
I  heard  thee  say  but  now,  "  I  like  not  that," — 
When  Cassius  left  my  wife.    What  didst  not  like  ? 
And  when  I  told  thee  he  was  of  my  counsel 
In  my  whole  course  of  wooing,  thou  criedst,  "  Indeed  !" 
And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together. 
As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  bi*ain 
Some  horrible  conceit.    If  thou  dost  love  me. 
Show  me  thy  thought. 

lago.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you. 

0th.  I  think  thou  dost ; 
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And  for  I  know  thou  art  fiill  of  love  and  honesty, 
And  weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  giv'st  them  breath,—^ 
Therefore  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more ; 
For  such  things,  in  a  false,  disloyal  knave, 
Are  tricks  of  custom ;  but  in  a  man  that 's  just. 
They  are  close  denotements,  working  from  the  heart 
That  passion  can  not  rule. 

lago.  For  Michael  Cassio, 
I  dare  be  sworn,  I  think  that  he  is  honest. 

0th.  I  think  so  too. 

lago.  Men  should  be  what  they  seem ; 
Or,  those  that  be  not,  *  would  they  might  seem  none  I 

Oih.  Certain,  men  should  be  what  they  seem. 

lago.  Why,  then,  I  think  that  Cassio  is  an  honest  maii. 

Oih.    Nay,  yet  there 's  more  in  this ; 
I  pray  thee,  speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings, 
As  thou  dost  ruminate ;  and  give  thy  worst  of  thoughts 
The  worst  of  words. 

lago.  Good  my  lord,  pardon  me ; 
Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty, 
I  am  net  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to. — 
Utter  my  thoughts  ?     Why,  say  they  are  vile  and  false, — 
As  where 's  that  palace,  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?     *     *     * 

Oih.  Thou  dost  con^^pire  against  thy  friend,  lago, 
If  thou  but  think'st  him  wronged,  and  mak'st  his  ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

lago.  I  do  beseech  you, — 

Though  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guess. 
As,  I  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses ;  and  oft,  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not, — I  entreat  you,  then, 
Fi'ora  one  that  -so  imperfectly  conjects. 
You'd  take  no  notice;  nor  build  yourself  a  trouble 
Out  of  his  scattering  and  unsure  observance. 

*       *     *     *     Qiji^^  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 
^  lago.  Good  name,  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls. 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  'tis  something,  notlung. 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands ; 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 
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0th.  By  Heaven  V 11  know  thy  thonght. 

lago.  You  can  not,  if  my  heart  were  in  your  hand; 
]3^or  shall  not,  while  *tis  in  my  custody. 

0th.  Hal 

lago,  O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy ; 
It  is  the  green-eyed  monster,  wmch  doth  make 
The  meat  it  feeds  on.    *    *    * 
Good  Heaven,  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealousy ! 

0th.  Why !  why  is  this  ? 
Thihk'st  thou,  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy, 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions  ?     No ;  to  be  once  in  doubt, 
I»— once  to  be  resolved.     *    *     *     J^o,  lago ; 
I'll  see,  before  I  doubt;  when  I  doubt,  prove; 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this,-^ 
Away  at  once  with  love,  or  jealousy. 
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PALERMO 

The  sea  ihore. — ^Raihonb  atorye. 

Rax.  When  shall  I  breathe  in  freedom,  and  give  scope 
To  those  untameable  and  burning  thoughts. 
And  restless  aspirations,  which  consume 
My  heart  in  the  land  of  bondage  ? — Oh  I  with  you. 
Ye  everlasting  images  of  power. 
And  of  infinity !  thou  blue  rolling  deep. 
And  you,  ve  stars  I  whose  beams  are  characters 
Wherewitn  the  oracles  of  fate  are  traced ; 
With  you  my  soul  finds  room,  and  casts  aside 
The  weight  that  doth  oppress  her. — But  my  thoughts 
Are  wandering  &r ;  there  should  be  one  to  share 
This  awful  and  majestic  solitude 
Of  sea  and  heaven  with  me. 

[Procida  enteTB  unobserved.Ji 
It  is  the  hour 
He  named,  and  yet  he  comes  not. 

Procida.  [  Coming  forward^  He  is  here. 

JRai.  Now,  thou  mysterious  stranger,  thou,  whose  glance 
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Doth  fix  itself  on  memory,  and  pursue 
Thought,  like  a  spirit,  haunting  its  lone  hours ; — 
Reveal  thyself:  who  art  thou  ? 

Pro,  One,  whose  life 

Hath  been  a  troubled  stream,  and  made  its  way 
Through  rocks  and  darkness,  and  a  thousand  storms, 
With  still  a  mighty  aim. — But  now  the  shades 
Of  eve  are  gathering  round  me  ;  and  I  come 
To  this,  my  native  land,  that  I  may  rest 
Beneath  its  vines  in  peace. 

JRai,  Seek'st  thou  for  peace  ? 

This  is  no  land  of  peace ;  unless  that  deep 
And  voiceless  terror,  which  doth  freeze  men's  thoughts 
Back  to  their  source,  and  mantle  its  pale  mien 
With  a  dull,  hollow  semblance  of  repose, 
May  so  be  called. 

Pro,  There  are  such  calms  full  oft 

Preceding  earthquakes.     But  I  have  not  been 
So  vainly  schooled  by  fortune,  and  inured 
To*shape  my  course  on  peril's  dizzy  brink, 
That  it  should  irk  my  spirit  to  put  on 
Such  guise  of  hushed  snbmissiveness  as  best 
May  suit  the  troubled  aspect  of  the  times. 

RaL  Why,  then,  thou  art  welcome,  stranger  I  to  th^  land 
Where  most  disguise  is  needful. — ^He  were  bold 
Who  now  should  wear  his  thoughts  upon  his  brow 
Beneath  Sicilian  skies.     The  brother's  eye 
Doth  search  distrustfully  the  brother's  fece ; 
And  friends,  whose  undivided  lives  have  drawn 
From  the  same  past,  their  long  remembrances, 
Now  meet  in  terror,  or  no  more ;  lest  heaits 
Full  to  o'erflowing,  in  their  social  hour, 
Should  pour  out  some  rash  word,  which  roving  winds 
Might  whisper  to  our  conquerors. — ^This  it  is. 
To  wear  a  foreign  yoke. 

Pro,  It  matters  not 

To  him  who  holds  the  mastery  o'er  his  spirit. 
And  can  suppress  its  workings,  till  endurance 
Becomes  as  nature.    We  can  tame  ourselves 
To  all  extremes,  and  there  is  that  in  life 
To  which  we  cling  with  most  tenacious  grasp, 
Even  when  its  lofty  claims  are  all  reduced 
To  the  poor  common  privilege  of  breathing. — 
Why  dost  thou  turn  away  ? 

21* 
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.Rau  What  wouldst  thoa  with  me  ? 

I  deemed  thee,  by  the  ascendant  soul  which  lived 
And  made  its  throne  on  thy  commanding  brow, 
One  of  a  sovereign  nature,  which  would  scorn 
So.  to  abase  its  high  capacities 
For  aught  on  earth. — But  thou  art  like  the  rest. 
What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 

Pro.  I  would  counsel  thee. 

Thou  must  do  that  which  men — ^ay,  valiant  men. 
Hourly  submit  to  do  ;  in  the  proud  court, 
And  in  the  stately  camp,  and  at  the  board 
Of  midnight  revelers,  whose  flushed  mirth  is  all 
A  strife,  won  hardly. — Where  is  he,  whose  heart 
Lies  bare,  through  all  its  foldings,  to  the  gaze 
Of  mortal  eye  ? — ^If  vengeance  wait  the  foe. 
Or  fate  the  oppressor,  'tis  in  depths  concealed 
Beneath  a  smiling  surface. — Youth,  I  say. 
Keep  thy  soul  down  ! — ^Put  on  a  mask  I — 'tis  worn 
AHke  by  power  and  weakness,  and  the  smooth 
And  specious  intercourae  of  life  requires  • 

Its  aid  in  every  scene. 

Hai.  Away,  dissembler! 

Life  hath  its  high  and  its  ignoble  tasks, 
Fitted  to  every  nature.     Will  the  free 
And  royal  eagle  stoop  to  learn  the  arts 
By  which  the  serpent  wins  his  spell-bound  prey  ? 
It  is  because  I  wiU  not  clothe  myself 
In  a  vile  garb  of  coward  semblances. 
That  now,  even  now,  I  struggle  with  my  heart. 
To  bid  what  most  I  love  a  long  farewell. 
And  seek  my  country  on  some  distant  shore, 
Where  such  things  are  unknown  I 

JPro.  (ExuUingly),  Why,  this  is  joy! 

After  long  conflict  with  the  doubts  and  fears, 
And  the  poor  subtleties  of  meaner  minds, 
To  meet  a  spirit,  whose  bold,  elastic  wing 
Oppression  hath  not  crushed. — ^High-hearted  youth  \ 
Thy  father,  should  his  footsteps  e'er  again 
Visit  these  shores — 

jRai.  My  father !  what  of  him  ? 

Speak !  was  he  known  to  thee  ? 

Pro.  In  distant  lands 

With  him  I  've  traversed  many  a  wild,  and  looked 
On  many  a  danger ;  and  the  thought  that  thou 
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Wert  smiling  then  in  peace,  a  happy  boy, 
Oft  through  the  storm  hath  cheered  him. 

Hat.  Dost  thou  deem 

That  he  still  lives  ? — Oh  !  if  it  be  in  chains, 
In  woe,  in  poverty's  obscurest  cell, 
Say  but  he  lives — ^and  I  will  track  his  steps 
E'en  to  earth's  verge  I 

JPro,  It  may  be  that  he  lives : 

Though  long  his  name  hath  ceased  to  be  a  word 
Familiar  in  man's  dwellings.     But  its  sound 
May  yet  be  heard  ! — Raimond  di  Procida, 
— liemeraberest  thou  thy  father  ? 

jRai,  From  my  mind 

His  form  hath  faded  long,  for  years  have  passed 
Since  he  went  forth  to  exile :  but  a  vague, 
Yet  powerful  image  of  deep  majesty, 
Still  dimly  gathering  round  each  thought  of  him, 
Doth  claim  instinctive  reverence ;  and  my  love  . 
For  his  inspiring  name  hath  long  become 
Part  of  my  being. 

Pro,  Raimond !  doth  no  voice 

Speak  to  thy  soul,  and  tell  thee  whose  the  arms 
That  would  enfold  thee  now  ? — My  son  I  my  son  I 

Hat.  Father ! — Oh  God ! — ^my  father  I     Now  I  know 
Why  my  heart  awoke  before  thee  1 

JPro.  Oh  I  this  hour 

Makes  hope,  reality ;  for  thou  art  all 
My  dreams  had  pictured  thee  I 

Hat.  Yet  why  so  long, 

Even  as  a  stranger,  hast  thou  crossed  my  paths. 
One  nameless  and  unknown  ? — and  yet  I  felt 
Each  pulse  within  me  thrilling  to  thy  voice, 

Pro,  Because  I  would  not  link  thy  fate  with  mine. 
Till  I  could  hail  the  day-spring  of  that  hope 
Which  now  is  gathering  round  us. — ^Listen,  youth  I 
Thou  hast  told  m^  of  a  subdued,  and  scorned. 
And  trampled  land,  whose  veiy  soul  is  bowed 
And  fashioned  to  her  chains : — ^but  J  tell  thee 
Of  a  most  generous  and  devoted  land, 
A  land  of  kindling  energies ;  a  land 
Of  glorious  recollections ! — proudly  true 
To  the  high  memory  of  her  ancient  kings. 
And  rising  in  majestic  scorn,  to  cast 
Her  alien  bondage  off  I 
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Jiau  And  where  is  tbLs  ? 

Pro.  Here,  in  our  isle,  our  own  fair  Sicily ! 
Her  spirit  is  awake,  and  moving  on, 
In  its  deep  silence  mightier,  to  regain 
Her  place  amongst  the  nations ;  and  the  hour 
Of  that  tremendous  effoi*t  is  at  hand. 

Hat.  Can  it  be  thus  indeed  ? — ^Thou  pourest  new  life 
Through  all  my  burning  veins ! — ^I  am  as  one 
Awakening  from  a  chill  and  death-like  sleep 
To  the  full,  glorious  day. 

Pro,  Thou  shalt  hear  more  I 

Thou  shalt  hear  things  which  would — ^which  wiU  arouse 
The  proud,  free  spirits  of  our  ancestors 
Even  from  their  marble  rest.     Yet  mark  me  well  I 
Be  secret ! — ^for  along  my  destined  path 
1  yet  must  darkly  move. — ^Now,  follow  me. 
And  join  a  band  of  men,  in  whose  high  hearts 
There  lies  a  nation'«  strength. 

Pai.  My  noble  father  I 

Thy  words  have  given  me  all  for  which  I  pined — 
An  aim,  a  hope,  a  purpose ! — ^And  the  blood 
Doth  rush  in  warmer  currents  through  my  veins, 
As  a  bright  fountain  from  its  icy  bonds 
By  the  quick  sun-stroke  freed. 

Pro.  Ay,  this  is  well  I 

Such  natures  burst  men's  chains ! — ^Now,  follow  me. 
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PALERMO. 

Procida  and  Raimond.  i» 

Procida.  And  dost  thou  still  refuse  to  share  the  glory 
Of  this,  our  daring  enterprise  ? 

Paimond.  Procida  I 

I  too  have  dreamt  of  glory,  and  the  word 
Hath  to  my  soul  been  as  a  trumpet's  voice. 
Making  my  nature  sleepless.    But  the  deeds 
Whereby  't  was  won,  the  high  exploits,  whose  tale 
Bids  the  heart  bum,  were  of  anotner  cast 
Than  such  as  thou  requirest. 

Pro.  Every  deed 

Hath  sanctity,  if  bearing  for  its  aim 
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The  freedom  of  our  country;  and  the  sword 

Alike  is  honored  in  the  patriot's  hand, 

Searching,  'midst  warrior-hosts,  the  heart  which  gave 

Oppression  birth  ;  or  flashing  through  the  gloom 

Of  the  still  chamber,  o'er  its  troubled  couch, 

At  dead  of  night. 

Rai,  [Turning  awayi]    There  is  no  path  but  one 
For  noble  natures. 

Pro.  Wouldst  thou  ask  the  man 

Who  to  the  earth  hath  dashed  a  nation's  ch^s, 
Rent  as  with  Heaven's  own  lightning,  by  what  means 
The  glorious  end  was  won  ?— Go,  swell  the  acclaim  1 
Bid  the  deliverer,  hail  I  and  if  his  path 
To  that  most  bright  and  sovereign  distiny 
Had  led  o'er  trampled  thousands,  be  it  called 
A  stern  necessity,  and  not  a  crime  I 

Rai.  My  soul  yet  kindles  at  the  thought 
Of  nobler  lessons,  in  my  boyhood  learned 
Even  from  thy  voice.     The  high  remembrances 
Of  other  days  are  stirring  in  the  heart 
Where  thou  didst  plant  them ;  and  they  speak  of  men 
Who  needed  no  vain  sophistry  to  gild 
Acts,  that  would  bear  heaven's  light.    And  such  be  mine  I 
Procida !  is  it  yet  too  late  to  draw 
The  praise  and  blessing  of  all  valiant  hearts 
On  our  most  righteous  cause  ? 

Pro.  What  wouldst  thou  do  ? 

Rai.  I  would  go  forth,  and  rouse  the  indignant  land 
To  generous  combat.     Why  should  Freedom  strike 
Mantled  with  darkness  ? — ^Is  there  not  more  strength 
Even  in  the  waving  of  her  single  arm 
Than  hosts  can  wield  against  her  ? — ^I  would  rouse 
That  spirit,  whose  fire  doth  press  resistless  on 
To  its  proud  sphere,  the  stormy  field  of  fight  I 

Pro.  Ay  I  and  give  time  and  warning  to  the  foe 
To  gather  all  his  might ! — ^It  is  too  late. 
There  is  a  work  to  be  this  eve  begun, 
When  rings  the  Vesper-bell ;  and,  long  before 
To-morrow's  sun  hath  reached  in  the  noonday  heaven 
His  throne  of  burning  glory,  every  sound 
Of  the  Provencal  tongue  within  our  walls, 
As  by  one  thunder-stroke,  be  silenced. 

Rai.  What !  such  sounds 

As  falter  on  the  lip  of  infancy 
In  its  imperfect  utterance  ? 
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Pro.  Since  thou  dost  feel 

Such  horror  of  our  purpose,  in  thy  power 
Are  means  that  might  avert  it. 
How  would  those  rescued  thousands  bless  thy  name, 
Shouldst  thou  betray  us  I 

Rai,  Procida !  I  can  bear — 

Ay,  proudly  woo— the  keenest  questioning 
Of  thy  soiil-gifted  eye;  which  almost  seems 
To  claim  a  part  of  Heaven's  dread  royalty, 
The  power  that  searches  thought ! 

Pro,  [After  a  paused]  Thou  hast  a  brow 

Clear  as  the  day — and  yet  I  doubt  thee,  Raimond ! 
Whether  it  be  that  I  have  learned  distrust 
From  a  long  look  through  man's  deep-folded  heart ; 
Whether  my  paths  have  been  so  seldom  crossed 
By  honor  and  fair  mercy,  that  they  seem 
But  beautiM  deceptions,  meeting  thus 
My  unaccustomed  gaze ; — ^howe'er  it  be — 
I  doubt  thee ! — See  thou  waver  not — ^take  heed ! 
Time  lifts  the  vail  from  all  things  I 
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Procida  and  Raimond. 

Paimond.  My  father  I — wherefore  here  Tr 

I  am  prepared  to  die,  yet  would  I  not 
Fall  by  thy  hand. 

Procida.        'T  was  not  for  this  I  came. 

Pat.  Then  wherefore  ? — and  upon  thy  lofty  brow 
Why  bums  the  troubled  flush  ? 

Pro.  Perchance  'tis  shame. 

Yes !  it  may  well  be  shame ! — ^for  I  have  striven 
With  nature's  feebleness,  and  been  o'erpowered. 
— ^Howe'er  it  be,  'tis  not  for  thee  to  gaze, 
Noting  it  thus.    T  have  prepared 
The  means  for  thy  escape. 

Pai.  What!  thou/  the  austere, 

The^  inflexible  Procida  I  hast  thou  done  this, 
Deeming  me  guilty  still  ? 
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Pro,  Upbraid  me  not. 

It  is  even  so.    Tliere  have  been  bolder  deeds 
By  Roman  fathers  done ; — ^but  I  am  weak. 
Therefore,  again  I  say,  arise  I  and  ha^te, 
For  the  night  wanes.    Thy  fugitive  course  must  be 
To  realms  beyond  the  deep ;  so  let  us  part 
In  silence,  and  for  ever. 

liaL  Let  him  fly 

Who  holds  no  deep  asylum  in  his  breast, 
Wherein  to  shelter  from  the  scoffs  of  men ! 
— ^I  can  sleep  calmly  here. 

Pro.  Art  thou  in  love 

With  death  and  infamy,  that  so  thy  choice 
Is  made,  lost  boy !  when  freedom  courts  thy  grasp  ? 

Pai.  Father !  to  set  the  irrevocable  seal 
Upon  that  shame  wherewith  ye  have  branded  me. 
There  needs  but  flight.     What  should  I  bear  from  this, 
My  native  land  ? — ^A  blighted  name,  to  rise 
And  part  me,  with  its  dark  remembrances, 
For  ever  from  the  sunshine ! — O'er  my  soul 
Bright  shado  wings  of  a  nobler  destiny 
Float  in  dim  beauty  through  the  gloom ;  but  here, 
On  earth,  my  hopes  are  closed. 

Pro.  Thy  hopes  are  closed  I 

And  what  were  they  to  mine  ? — ^Thou  wilt  not  fly  I 
Why,  let  all  traitors  flock  to  thee,  and  learn 
How  proudly  guilt  can  talk  I — Let  fathers  rear 
Their  offspring  henceforth,  as  the  free  wild  birds 
Foster  their  young ;  when  these  can  mount  alone, 
Dissolving  nature's  bonds — ^why  should  it  not 
Be  so  with  us  ? 

Rai,         Now  I  feel 
What  high  prerogatives  belong  to  death. 
He  hath  a  deep,  though  voiceless  eloquence, 
To  which  I  leave  my  cause. 
When  I  am  gone. 

The  mists  of  passion  which  have  dimmed  my  name. 
Will  melt  like  day-dreams ;  and  my  memory  then 
Will  be — ^not  what  it  should  have  been — ^for  I 
Must  pass  Avithout  my  fame — ^but  yet,  unstained 
As  a  clear  morning  dew-drop. 

Pro.  Now,  by  just  Heaven, 

I  will  not  thus  be  tortured ! — ^Were  my  heart 
But  of  thy  guilt  or  innocence  assured, 
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I  could  be  calm  again. — 

Look  on  me,  boy  1 

Guilt  never  dared  to  meet  these  eyes,  and  keep 

Its  heart's  dark  secret  close.     O,  pitying  Heaven  I 

Speak  to  my  soul  with  some  dread  oracle, 

And  tell  me  which  is  truth. 

Hat.  I  will  not  plead. 

I  will  not  call  the  Omnipotent  to  attest 
My  innocence.    No,  fiither,  in  thy  heart 
I  know  my  birthiight  shall  be  soon  restored ; 
Therefore  I  look  to  death,  and  bid  thee  speed 
The  great  absolver. 

Pror  We  will  not  part  in  wrath! — ^the  sternest  hearts, 
Within  their  proud  and  guarded  fastnesses. 
Hide  something  still,  round  which  their  tendrils  chng 
With  a  close  grasp,  unknown  to  those  who  dress 
Their  love  in  smiles.    And  such  wert  thou  to  me  I 
The  all  which  taught  me  that  my  soul  was  cast 
In  nature's  mold.    And  I  must  now  hold  on 
My  desolate  course  alone ! — ^Why,  be  it  thus  I 
He  that  doth  guide  a  nation's  star,  should  dwell 
High  o'er  the  clouds  in  regal  solitude, 
Sufficient  to  himself. 

Hai,  Yet,  on  that  summit. 

When  with  her  bright  wings  glory  shadows  thee, 
Forget  not  him  who  coldly  sleeps  beneath, 
Yet  might  have  soared  as  high  f 

jPro.  No,  fear  thou  not  I 

Thou  'It  be  remembered  long.    The  canker-worm 
Of  the  heart  is  ne'er  forgotten. — 

Let  nie  deem 
Again  that  thou  art  base ! — for  thy  bright  looks, 
Tliy  glorious  mein  of  fearlessness  and  truth. 
Then  would  not  haunt  me  as  the  avenging  powers 
Followed  the  parricide.    Farewell,  farewell  1 
I  have  no  tears.     0 1  thus  thy  mother  looked, 
When,  with  a  sad,  yet  half-triumphant  smile. 
All  radiant  with  deep  meaning,  from  her  death-bed 
She  gave  thee  to  my  arms. 

liaL  Now  death  has  lost 

His  sting,  since  thou  believest  me  innocent. 

Pro.  Thoti  innocent  I — ^Am  I  thy  murderer  then  ? 
Away  I  I  tell  thee  thou  hast  made  my  name 
A  scorn  to  men  I — No  I  I  wiU  not  forgive  thee ; 
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A  tmtor ! — ^What !  the  blood  of  Procida 
Filling  a  traitor's  veins  1 — ^Let  the  earth  drink  it ; 
Thou  wouldst  receive  our  foes  I — ^but  they  shall  meet 
From  thy  perfidious  lips  a  welcome,  cold 
As  death  can  make  it. 

JRai.  Yet*  hear  me  I 

JPro.  No  I  thou  'rt  skilled  to  make 

E'en  shame  look  Mr.    Why  should  I  linger  thus  ? 

[Goinff — he  turns  back  for  a  moment,'] 
If  there  be  aught! — (/^ aught — ^for  which  thou  needest 
Forgiveness — ^not  of  me,  but  that  dread  Power 
From  whom  no  heart  is  vailed— delay  thou  not 
Thy  prayer:— Time  hurries  on. 

Jiai.  I  am  prepared. 

Pro.  'Tis  well.  [Mit  Procida.] 

Mai.  Men  talk  of  torture ! — Can  they  wreak 

Upon  the  sensitive  and  shrinking  frame, 
Half  the  mind  bears,  and  lives  ? — Mj  spirit  feels 
Bewildered ;  on  its  powers  this  twilight  gloom 
Hangs  like  a  weight  of  earth.     It  should  be  morn ; 
Why,  then,  perchance,  a  beam  of  Heaven's  bright  sun 
Hath  pierced,  ere  now,  the  grating  of  my  dungeon, 
Telling  of  hope  and  mercy  I 


-Ex.  CGUlt—SOBJSrE  FROM  00MU8. 

MZLTOV. 

[Place— A  Wood.    Time— Night.] 

Elder  and  Youngkb  Brothers — ths  attendant  Spirit^  as 

Thtrsis. 

Elder  Brother.  Unmuffle,  ye  faint  stars ;  and  thou,  fair  moon, 
That  wont'st  to  love  the  traveler's  benison. 
Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber  cloud. 
And  disinherit  chaos,  that  reigns  here 
In  double  night  of  darkness  and  of  shades: 
Or,  if  your  influence  be  quite  dammed  up 
With  black  usurping  mists,  some  gentle  taper. 
Though  a  rush-candle  from  the  wicker-hole 
Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us 
With  thy  long-leveled  rule  of  streaming  light ; 
And  thou  shalt  be  our  Star  of  Arcady, 
Or  Tyrian  cynosure. 
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Y(mngeT  Brother,    Or  if  our  eyes 
Be  barred  that  happiness,  might  we  but  hear 
The  folded  flocks  penned  in  their  wattled  cotes, 
Or  sound  of  pastoral  reed  with  oaten  stops, 
Or  whistle  from  the  lodge,  or  village  cock 
Count  the  night-watches  to  his  feathery  dames, 
'T  would  be  some  solace  yet,  some  little  cheering. 
In  this  close  dungeon  of  innumerous  boughs. 
But  oh !  that  hapless  virgin,  our  lost  sister  I 
Where  may  she  wander  now — ^whither  betake  her 
From  the  chill  dew,  among  rude  burs  and  thistles  ? 
Perhaps  some  cold  bank  is  her  bolster  now, 
Or  'gainst  the  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  elm. 
Leans  her  unpillowed  head,  fraught  with  sad  fears. — 

JBJl,  Br.  Peace,  brother ;  be  not  over-exquisite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertam  evils : 
I  do  not  think  my  sister  so  to  seek. 
Or  so  unprincipled  in  virtue's  book. 
And  the  sweet  peace  that  goodness  bosoms  ever. 
As  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise, 
(Not  being  in  danger,  as,  I  trust,  she  is  not) 
Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts, 
And  put  them  into  misbecoming  plight. 
Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would. 
By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk. 


He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast, 
May  sit  in  the  center,  and  enjoy  bright  day : 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts, 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun ; 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon.    I  do  not 
Infer,  as  if  I  thought  my  sister's  state 
Secure,  without  all  doubt  or  controversy ; 
Yet,  where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fear 
Doth  arbitrate  th'  event,  my  nature  is 
That  I  incline  to  hope,  rather  than  fear. 
And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion. 
My  sister  is  not  so  defenseless  left 
As  you  imagine ;  she  has  a  hidden  strength 
Which  you  remember  not. 

Yr.  jBr,  What  hidden  strength. 

Unless  the  strength  of  Heaven,  if  you  mean  that  ? 
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EL  Br.  I  mean  that  too,  but  yet  a  hidden  strength. 
Which,  if  Heaven  gave  it,  may  be  termed  her  own : 
*Tis  chastity,  my  brother,  chastity : 
So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  chastity. 
That,  when  a  soul  is  fonnd  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lacjkey  her. 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt ; 
And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear ; 
Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly,  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape, 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind. 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence, 
Till  all  be  made  immortal. 

List,  list !  I  hear 
Some  fir  off  halloo  break  the  silent  air. 

Jr.  Br,  Methought  I  heard  so  too :  what  should  it  bo? 

El,  Br,  For  certain 

Either  some  one,  like  us,  night-foundered  here. 
Or  else  some  neighbor  woodman,  or  at  worst, 
Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fellows. 

Yr,  Br,  Heaven  keep  my  sister !  Again,  again,  and  near ! 
Best  draw,  and'stand  upon  our  guard. 

El.  Br,  I  'U  halloo ; 

If  he  be  friendly,  he  comes  well ;  if  not. 
Defence  is  a  good  cause,  and  Heaven  be  for  us  I 

TTij/rsis.  {Without. 1  Halloo! 

El.  Br.  That  halloo  I  should  know.  Who  are  you?  speak! 
Come  not  too  near ;  you  fall  on  iron  stakes  else. 

Thyra.  \StUl  without.'^   What  voice  is  that  ?    My  young 
lord  ?    Speak  again ! 

Yr,  Br,  Oh,  brother.  His  my  lather's  shepherd,  sure. 

[Enter  Thyrsis.] 

M.  Br,  Thyrsis ! 

How  cam'st  thou  here,  good  swain  ?  hath  any  ram 
Slipped  from  the  fold,  or  young  kid  lost  its  dam. 
Or  struggling  wether  the  pent  Hocks  forsook  ? 
How  could'st  thou  find  this  dark,  sequestered  nook? 

Thyrs.  O,  my  loved  master's  heir,  and  his  next  joy, 
I  came  not  here  on  such  a  trivial  toy 
As  a  strayed  ewe,  or  to  pursue  the  stealth 
Of  pilfering  wolf;  not  all  the  fleecy  wealth 
That  doth  enrich  these  downs,  is  worth  a  thought 
To  this  my  errand,  and  the  care  it  brought. 
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But,  O,  my  virgin  lady,  where  is  she  ? 
How  chance  she  is  not  in  your  company? 

-E?.  Br,  To  tell  thee  sadly,  shepherd,  without  blame. 
Or  our  neglect,  we  lost  her  as  we  came. 

Thyrs,  Ah,  me,  unhappy !  then  my  fears  are  true. 

M,  Br.  What  fears,  good  Thyrsis  ?  prithee  briefly  show. 

Tkyra,  Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood, 
Immured  in  cypress  shades,  a  sorcerer  dwells. 
Of  Bacchus  and  of  Circe  bom,  great  Comus, 
Deep  skUled  in  all  his  mother's  witcheries ; 
And  here  to  every  thirsty  wanderer. 
By  sly  enticement,  gives  his  baleful  cup, 
With  many  murmurs  mixed,  whose  pleasing  poison 
The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks. 
And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes  instead,  unmolding  reason's  mintage 
Charactered  in  the  face :  this  have  I  learned, 
Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  in  the  hilly  crofts 
That  brow  this  bottom-glade ;  whence  night  by  night 
He  and  his  monstrous  rout  are  heard  to  howl. 
Like  stabled  wolves,  or  tigere  at  their  prey. 
Doing  abhorred  rites  to  Hecate 
In  their  obscured  haunts  of  inmost  bowers. 
Yet  have  they  many  baits  and  guileful  spells 
To  inveigle  and  invite  the  unwary  sense 
Of  them  that  pass  unwitting  by  the  way. 
This  evening,  late,  by  then  the  chewing  flocks 
Had  ta'en  their  supper  on  the  savory  herb 
Of  knot-grass  dew-besprent,  and  were  in  fold, 
I  sat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 
With  flaunting  honey-suckle ;  and  began 
To  meditate  my  rural  minstrelsy. 
Till  fancy  had  her  fill ;  but,  ere  a  close, 
The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods. 
And  filled  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance , 
At  which  I  ceased,  and  listened  there  awhile. 
Till  an  unusual  stop  of  sudden  silence 
Gave  respite  to  the  drowsy,  frighted  steeds, 
That  draw  the  litter  of  close-cuitained  sleep : 
At  last  a  soft  and  solemn-breathing  sound 
Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perfumes, 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  Silence 
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Was  took  ere  she  was  'ware,  and  wished  she  might 
Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more 
Still  to  be  so  displaced.    I  was  all  ear, 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  sonl 
Under  the  ribs  of  death :  but,  0 1  ere  long, 
Too  well  I  did  perceive  it  was  the  voice 
Of  my  most  honored  lady,  your  dear  sister. 
Amazed  I  stood,  harrowed  with  grief  and  fear, 
And,  O,  poor  hapless  nightingale,  thought  I, 
How  sweet  thou  sing'st,  how  near  the  deadly  snare ! 
Then  down  the  lawns  I  ran  with  headlong  haste. 
Through  paths  and  turnings  often  trod  by  day ; 
Till,  guided  by  mine  ear,  I  found  the  place. 
Where  that  cursed  wizard  hid  in  sly  disguise, 
(For  so  by  certain  signs  I  knew,)  had  met 
Already,  ere  my  best  speed  could  prevent, 
The  aidless,  innocent  lady,  his  wished  prey ; 
Who  gently  asked  if  he  had  seen  such  two, — 
Supposing  him  some  neighbor  villager. 
Longer  I  durst  not  stay ;  but  soon  I  guessed 
Ye  were  the  two  she  meant ;  with  that  I  sprung 
Into  swift  flight,  till  I  had  ijund  voa  here ;       , 
But  ftirther  know  I  not . 

Yr,  Br,  O  night  and  shades  I 

How  are  ye  joined  with  hell  in  triple  knot 
Against  the  unarmed  weakness  of  one  virgin, 
Alone  and  helpless  I — ^Is  this  the  confidence 
You  gave  me,  brother  ? 

El,  Br,  Yes,  and  keep  it  still ; 

Lean  on  it  safely ;  not  a  period 
Shall  be  unsaid  for  me.    Against  the  threats 
Of  malice,  or  of  sorcery,  or  that  power 
Which  erring  men  call  chance,  this  I  hold  firm ; 
Virtue  may  be  assailed,  but  never  hurt ; 
Surprised  by  unjust  force,  but  not  enthralled ; 
Yea,  even  that  which  mischief  meant  most  harm, 
Shall,  in  the  happy  trial,  prove  most  glory. 

But  come, — ^let  's  on. 
Against  the  opposing  will  and  arm  of  Heaven 
May  never  this  just  sword  be  lifted  up ! 
But  for  that  cursed  magician, — ^let  him  be  girt 
With  all  the  grisly  legions  that  troop 
Under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron, 
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Harpies  and  hydras,  or  all  the  monstrous  forms 
'Twixt  AfKca  and  Ind,  I  '11  find  him  out, 
And  force  him  to  return  his  purchase  back, 
Or  drag  him  by  the  curls  to  a  foul  death, 
Cursed  as  his  life. 

Thyrsis,  lead  on  apace, — ^I  *11  follow  thee ; 
And  some  good  angel  bear  a  shield  before  us ! 
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